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QUAESTIONES PETRONIANAE. 

SCRIPSIT H. W. Halky. 

QUAMQUAM hac nostra aetate paene omnia antiquorum scripta 
a doctis viris accurate copioseque pertractata sunt, tamen in 
Petronium pauci admodum studia sua contulerunt. Quod maxime 
minim videtur: nam dubitari non potest quin saturae Petronianae 
perutiles sint ad vitam Romanorum recte intellegendam ; qua de 
causa satis dignae videntur in quas aliquid operae et curae impen- 
datur. Fortasse autem textus foedissimis mendis plenus doctos a 
saturis diu deterruit ; at nunc Frandscus Buechelerus, vir doctissimus, 
tanta cum diligentia Petronium curavit^ ut ea menda pleraque 
feliciter sint sublata« 

De ipsius Petroni aetate nihil hoc tempore scribendum esse sta- 
tuimus quod de hac quaestione multum diuque a viris doctis dispu- 
tatum est Nam ut alios omittam, Studerus' et Buechelerus* hanc 
rem tam luculenter tamque copiose tractaverunt ut perdifficile sit 
novi quidquam et integri adferre. Sunt tamen duae aliae quaestiones 
de quibus fortasse operae pretium erit disputare; quarum altera 
pertinet ad tempora quibus Encolpius et reliquae saturarum personae 
vixisse finguntur, altera ad urbem in qua convivium Trimalchionis 
agitur. Has enim nemo, nisi fallimur, satis diligenter tractavit. 

Quae cum ita sint, primum quaerendum est quibus temporibus 
Encolpius itinera sua fecerit. Qua de re viri docti multum inter se 
dissenserunt Nam ut alios praeteream, Burmannus* res gestas 
Encolpt Claudianis temporibus adtribuit, Studerus Neronianis. Beck- 



^ Petronii Satirae et Liber Priapeonim. Tertium edidit Franciscus Buecheler. 
Berolini apnd Weidmannos. MDCCCLXXXII. 

< Mas. Rhen. nov. II. (1842-3) pp. 50--92 ; 202-23. 

• Praef. ad ed. maior. pp. V-VIII. 

* Intellexerat tamen Bnnnaniiiis nonnaUa in saturis ad imperatoris Augusti 
tempora pertinere. Haec enim in praefatione scripsit: 'His omnibus ego rite 
pentitatis, Tiberii« Calignlae et Claudii imperia attigisse Petroniom puto, immo 
AngusH adkuefelicia tempora vidisse* 

I 



2 H. W. Haley. 

ius^ autem, vir doctissimiis, verum paene comprehendit ; hoc 
tamen erravit quod ipsum Petronium extremo August! principatu vel 
primis annis quibus Tiberius imperium teneret, scripsisse statuit. 
Quasi vero necesse iuerit Petronio ut de suis tantum temporibus 
scriberet. Itaque Beckius magna ex parte^ nisi fallimur, et oleum et 
operam perdidit Nam Petronium circiter Neronis tempora scripsisse 
cum ipsarum saturarum genere et sermone, turn consensu Studeri, 
Franzi,* Teuffeli,' Buecheleri, Mommseni,* multorum aliorum* quos 
hie enumerare taedeat, luce clarius demonstratum duco. Hoc unum 
tamen Beckius satis probavit, multa apud Petronium esse quae ad 
Augusti tempora pertineant. Sed dum Petronium perscrutabatur, 
nonnumquam in errores incidit ; quorum duos exempli gratia pone- 
mus. Nam in commentariolo quod de aetate Petroni scripsit (p. 65) 
rem sic probare conatus est : ' Res ergo sic se habet. Ex quinque 
primis imperatoribus Tiberius et Nero patris patriae titulum recusave- 
runt; Claudium autem et Gaium umquam eum titulum accepisse 
nihil est quod indicet.' Ex quo effici existimat locum ilium Pe- 
troni quo imperator pater patriae appellatur ad Octavianum perti- 
nere. Atqui certo certius est et Gaium Caesarem* et Claudium^ et 
Neronem' patris patriae titulum adsumpsisse. Neque opponi potest 
locus ille Suetoni (Vit. Ner. c. 8) quem profert Beckius ; multi enim 
imperatores patris patriae nomen quod primo recusaverant, post 
aliquanto adsciverunt.* Deinde apud Petronium (c. 31) Encplpius 
dicit: ^Tandem ergo discubuimus, pueris Alexandrinis aquam in 
manus nivatam infimdentibus ' (ad lavandum scilicet) 'aliisque 
insequentibus ad pedes ac paronychia cum ingenti subtilitate tollenti- 



^ In commentatione quae inacribitur : ' The Age of Petronius Arbiter.' 
« C. I. G. III. p. 718. 

*Mus. Rhen. nov. IV. p. 511; 'Gesch. der R5m. litteratur' (1882), pp. 
690, 692. 

• Hermes XIII. (1878) p. 107. 

' laxmellius (Cod. Perott. p. CXX) permultos alios enumeravit. 

• Cass. Dio LIX. 3 ; C. I. L. II. 4639; 4640; 4962, 4. Cf. Eckhel Doct 
Num. VI. p. 222. 

' Eckhel VI. 234; C I. L. III. 409; 476; 1977; 6024; 6060; V. 25 ; 5050; 
5804; 8002; 8003; IX. 5426; 5759; 5973 et al.; Cass, Dio LX. 3. 
■ EckheL VI. 263; cf. C I. L. III. 6123; VII. 12; XII. 512; 5459. 

• Sueton. Vit Vespas. c 12; Cass. Dio LIX. 3; Vit Hadrian c 6; Vit 
Anton. Pii c. 6; Eckhel. Doct Num. VIII. p. 452. 



Quaestiones Petronianae, 3 

bus.* Quem locum Beckius * adfert quo probet Petronium ante Nero- 
nis tempora scripsisse. Putat enim Petronium aquam decoctam, 
Neronis inventum, hoc loco memoraturum fuisse si Nerone regnante 
saturas suas composuisset. At quis umquam aqua decocta ad lavan- 
dum usus est? Suetonius' autem ipsum Neronem dicit nivatis 
piscinis tempore aestivo se refovere solitum esse. 

Sed ut ad rem revertamur, Buechelerus ' dubitat an Petronius inci- 
disse Encolpi itinera iinxerit in ultiroos annos quibus regnabat Tibe- 
rius. Quocum consentit Teuffelius;* sed de horum opinione infra 
disputandum est. Mororosenus autem unus, quod sciam, sententiam 
quam probare instituimus in medium protulit ; sed quamquam acu- 
tissime, ut solet, rem disputavit, tamen perpaucis tantum verbis quid 
sentiret exposuit.* 

Si rationibus tantum res probanda esset, tamen valde credibile 
videretur Petronium periculi vitandi causa tempora a suis remota 
elegisse quae describeret. Nam etiamsi quinquennio illo Neronis, 
quod vocant, saturas suas composuisset, quod nuUo certo argumento 
demonstrari potest, tamen cautius, opinor, scripsisset, memor casuum 
Prisci* et Cordi^ et Scauri® et multorum aliorum, quorum scripta 
accusandi materiem delatoribus praebuerant. Nondum enim satis 
apparuerat qualis Nero evasurus esset. At postea, cum delatores 
Neronis multos falsis criminibus perderent, multo periculosius erat 
scriptori de sua aetate saturas componere. Quam facile autem fuisset 
incusandi causas in talibus scriptis reperire vel eo optime ostenditur, 
quod etiam nunc sunt qui Trimalchionis persona Neronem desig- 
nari credant. Accedit quod multa in saturis ad illam partem Cam- 
paniae pertinent quam Nero maxime frequentabat.' Itaque nisi 
faUimur, necesse erat Petronio aut saturas suas occulere dum viveret 
aut tempora longe a suis remota describere. Quod etiam verisim- 
iHus sit si Petronium eundem esse putes quem commemorat Tac- 
itus.» 



1 • Age of Petronius Arbiter,* pp. 58, 102. * Vit. Ncron. c. 27. 

« Praef. ad ed. maior. p. VII. * « Gcsch. der Rom. Litteratur * (1882), p. 691. 

• Hermes XIII. (1878) p. 1 1 1. • Tac. Ann. III. cc. 49-51. ' Ibid. IV. cc. 34-5. 

■ Ibid. VI. 29; Cass. Dio LVIII. 24. Cf. Sueton. Vit. Tiber, c. 61 med. Hoc 
tamen sine dubio concedendom est, Neronem in talibus puniendis multo leniorem 
Tiberio foisse; Tac. Ann. XIV. cc. 49-50; Sueton. Vit. Neron. c. 39. 

•Tac. Ann. XIV. 4; 13; XV. 33; 51; 52; XVI. 10; 19. w Ibid. XVI. 17-ig 



4 If,lV. Haley. 

Sed quamquam hae rationes fortasse aliquid momenti habent, 
tamen non rationibus sed argumentis rem diiudicare oportet. 
Itaque ex saturis ipsis quaerendum est utrum Petronius August! 
teropora an Tiber! an Ga! an Claud! an Neronis descripserit. 
Hoc unum tamen concedendum est, August! tempora et gratiorem 
et tutiorem materiem scriptoribus praebuisse quam reliquorum prin- 
cipatus. 

His praemissis argumenta apud Petronium reperta proferamus. 
Quorum vel maximum est quod (c. 53) haec verba servata sunt : 
*£t plane interpellavit saltationis libidinem actuarius, qui tanquam 
urbis acta recitavit: VII. kalendas Sextiles: in praedio Cumano, 
quod est Trimalchionis, nati sunt puer! XXX, puellae XL.' Quod 
neque casui neque neglegentiae tribuendum videtur: nam verbura 
illud 'Sextiles' in codice Traguriensi plane scriptum exstat, atque 
lectio difficilior est quam quae lapsu calami aut interpolatione facta 
sit. Sed ' mensis qui Sextilis fuerat ex senatus consulto Marcio Cen- 
sorino C. Asinio Gallo coss.* (A.U.C. 746) ' in August! honorem 
dictus est Augustus, anno Augustano XX.* ' Quod si verum est, 
Petronius Cenam Ttimalchionis, quam vocant, post Gall! et Censorini 
consulatum actam esse noluit. Nam quis credere potest eum tarn 
neglegenter tamque inepte scripsisse ut Augustum mensem sine uUa 
causa Sextilem vocaret? Quae cum ita sint, multum miror quod 
Beckius hunc locum praetehit ; nisi forte ne nimium probaret ven< 
tus est. Buechelerus autem verba contra suam sententiam valentia 
silentio transiit. At Momms^ium ea verba non efiugerant, qui 
muhum auctohtatis its tribuendum esse censuit.^ Quae eo mogis 
notanda sunt quod apud Petronium (c. 38) haec quoque leguntur : 
* C. Pompeius Diogenes ex kalendis luliis cenaculum locat ; ' men- 
sis waax qui antea QuintUis vocatus erat A.U.C. 710 luiius dictus est.^ 

Ad hoc coniirmaikdum accedit aliud argumentum, quod Beckius 
copiose exposuit.* Verba enim * Augusto» patri patriae, feliciter ' 
(c. 60) Tiberio certe non conveniunt, quod ille patxis patriae titulum 



^ Ceosoffin. de Die Nala2& c. 22 ad fin.; cf. Macfob. L 12> 35; Caas. Dio. LV. 
c. 6; Soetoii. Vit. Octav. c. 31. 

^ H^nnes XllL p. ill. 

^ Macrob. L i3» 34; CeoflOfiii. de Die XataU c. 2srad fin.; cf. Dion. XLIV 
c. 5; SaetiHL ViL Cae»> c. 76b 

i Quo tuaea iUe p«Mperam itsti» esl» ut su|int dUimaa. 
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constantissime recusavit/ August! autem nomine perraro usus est.' 
Sed Octavianus senatus consulto Augustus appellatus est A.U.C. 
727,' et patris patriae titulum iure adscivit A.U.C. 752.^ Itaque 
constat verba Petroni ei quam optime convenire. Accedit quod 
(c. 77) apud Petroniura legimus : ' Ad summam, Scaurus cum hue 
venity nusquam mavoluit hospitari, et habet ad mare patemum hos- 
pitium.' Haec verba Trimalchionis ad aliquem ex Aemiliis Scauris 
pertinere' viri docti perquam probabiliter coniecerunt Sed ea 
familia exstincta est in Scauro Mamerco,* qui A.U.C. 787, Tiberio 
regnante, sibi mortem conscivit. Itaque cum cena Trimalchionis 
neque Tiberi principatu neque post Mamercum mortuum acta sit, 
necesse est eam Augusti temporibus adtribuamus. 

Aliud autem argumentum praebent verba Encolpi (c. 34) : ' Statim 
allatae sunt amphorae vitreae diligenter gypsatae, quarum in cervi- 
cibus pittacia erant affixa cum hoc titulo : Falemum Opimianum 
annorum centum.' Nam vinum iUud pretiosissimum natum est 
A.U.C. 633, Lucio Opimio consule, cuius ex nomine Opimianum 
nominatum est.^ Itaque si vinum Opimianum tempore cenae Tri- 
malchionis centum tantum fiiit annorum, cena A.U.C. 733 acta est. 
Sed nescio an Petronius verbum illud 'centum' pro paulo maiore 
numero posuerit; qua de re infra pluribus dicemus. Utcumque 
se ea res habuit, aetas vini multo melius Augusti temporibus con- 
venit quam ceterorum principum. Nihil enim profecerunt Burman- 



1 Sucton. Vit. Tiber, cc. 26, 67; Dio LVII. 8; LVIII. 12; Tac. Ann. I. 72; 
II. 87; cf. Eckhel. Doct. Num. VI. p. 200. 

' Sueton. Vit Tiber, c 26; cf. Dion. LVII. cc. 2, 8. At in nummis Tiberius 
Augusti titulum habet. 

* Fast Praenest. ad XVII. Kal. Febr.; Censorin. de Die Natali 21, 8; Dio 
UII. 16; Mon. Ancyr. lat 6, 13, p. 144 Mommsen.; cf. Ovid. Fast. I. 589; 
Ur. epit. lib. CXXXIV; Sueton. Vit. Oct. 7; Veil. Patcrc. II. 91 ; C I. L. X. 

8375- 

* Fast. Praen. ad Non. Febr.; Mon. Ancyr. lat 6, 24, p. 153 Mommsen.; cf. 

OvkL Fast II. 1 19. 

* Hac de re consentiunt Studerus (Mus. Rhen. nov. II. p. 219) et Beckius 
(* Age of Petr. Arbiter/ pp. 81-3) et Buechelerus (ed. tcrt p. 126). 

* Sen. Suas. II. 22 ed. Mueller. : ' Scaurum Mamercum, in quo Scaurorum 
familia extincta est.' 

T Cic. Brut 83, 287, Plin. Hist. Nat. XIV. 55; ibid. XIV. 94; Veliei. Paterc 
II. 7. 
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nus^ et Buechelerus," qui apertam verbonim Petroni sententiam 
amoliri conati sunt. Nam sive vinum illud verum Opimianum erat 
sive falsum, Trimalchio, homo omnium iactantissimus, vinum suum 
quam vetustissimum videri voluit. Itaque verisimile est pittacia, 
quae speciei causa in amphoris erant adfixa, aetatem quasi veri 
Opimiani indicasse. Quae cum ita sint, Petronius cenam Trimal- 
chionis circiter centum annis post L. Opimium consulem posuisse 
videtur. 

Deinde Encolpius haec de Trimalchione narrat (c. 52) : ' Ipse 
erectis supra frontem manibus Syrum histrionem exhibebat, conci- 
nente tota familia : MoSeto, IlcpifiaScca.' ' Quae verba si cum capite 
55 conferas, 'Syrum histrionem' notissimum ilium mimum Publilium 
Syrum fuisse facillime suspiceris. Quod si verum est, Trimalchio 
Publilium agentem in scaena viderat; qui enim potuit 'exhibere' 
mimum nisi eum agentem aliquando vidisset? Publilius autem 
superstes fuit Caesari et Laberio,^ sed quo anno mortuus sit non 
traditum est. Itaque si Trimalchio Publilium in scaena agentem 
viderat, paene efficitur cenam Augusti aetate actam esse. 

Quintum autem argumentum praebent verba quae c. 2 scripta 
legimus : ' Nuper ventosa istaec et enormis loquacitas Athenas ex 
Asia commigravit animosque invenum ad magna surgentes veluti 
pestilenti quodam sidere afHavit.' Hunc locum Beckius copiose 
docteque tractavit;* vereor tamen ne parum auctoritatis verbis 
Petroni adtribuerit Nam Dionysius Halicamassensis, qui Augusti 
Caesaris temporibus floruit, de Asiatica eloquentia sic scripsit : ® 
^ /uUv 'ArriK^ MoOcra ictu dpxpLui koI avT6)(0<ov Stottcv ciA.i;<^ ayrjfjua, rS)v 
lavr^9 iKirtaowm &yaj9S>v' ^ 8' cic nvcov fiapdOpiov t^$ 'Acta? 



^ Bormannus in adnot. ad loc. haec scripsit : * Potuit et titolus iUe afiums fuisse 
anno centesimo post Opimii consulatum et ita mutato possessore ad Trimalchionem 
▼enisse, qui plura sibi a patrono relicta iactat c. 52.' Sed haec coniectura incer- 
tissima est. ^ Praef. ad ed. maior. p. VIII. 

' Haec verba, quae in codice Traguriensi non Graecis litteris sed vulgaribus 
sunt scripta, Buechelerus principium cantici saltatorii fuisse putat. Quod si verum 
est, fortasse id canticum pars mimi erat. 

^ Sueton. p. 295, 22 Roth.; Hieron. Chron. ad Olymp. CLXXXIV; Cic. ad 
Att XIV. 2, I ; cf. Macrob. II. 7, 6-9. 

• 'Age of Petronius Arbiter,* pp. $0-51. 

* lud. de ant orat. praef. c. I. Fortasse Petronius hunc Dionysi locum imi- 
tatus est Cf. Sueton. Oct. c. 86; Plut. Anton, c. 2. 
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l\B\^ «cai vp^ffv &4^iKOfi€vrf Mov<ra 17 ^pvyui ns 17 KapiKov n 
KOKW ti PapPapO¥ *EXXip^8as ^^tov Scoucciv iroXa?) dircXoocura r<tfv icoivwF 
T^ iripavy ^ dpaOrfi rrp^ ^ikwro^ov kojl 17 /uavofianff r^ <rco^/»OFa. 
Quae Encolpi verbis tarn consimilia sunt ut facile conicias Petronium 
earn in iisdem fere temporibus posuisse quibus Dionysius vixerit. 
Quod si verum est, verbum iUud * nuper * facile intelligi potest ; sed 
si sententiam Studeri aut Buecheleri sequeris, difficilius erit ad ex- 
plicandum. Nam verum quidem est quod Beckius dicit, nu/er non- 
numquam pro longo temporis spatio poni ; sed hoc plerumque non 
fit nisi contextus orationis clare indicat scriptorem tempus longum 
quidem illud sed brevius tamen alio quodam tempore eo verbo sig- 
nificare voluisse. 

Bene autem congruunt quae Encolpius de more declamandi dicit 
(cc. 1, 2) cum verbis Cassi Severi/ qui Augusti et Tiberi temporibus 
floruit: ^Indicabo tibi affectum meum; cum in foro dico, aliquid 
ago : cum declamo, id quod bellissime Censorinus aiebat de his qui 
honores in mimicipiis ambitiose peterent, videor mihi in somniis labo- 
rare. Deinde res ipsa diversa est: totum aliud est pugnare, aliud 
ventilare. Hoc ita semper habitum est, scholam quasi ludum esse, 
forum arenam. Et ideo ille primum in foro verba facturus tiro dic- 
tus est. Agedum istos declamatores produc in senatum, in forum ; 
cum loco mutabuntur ; velut adsueta clauso et delicatae lunbrae cor- 
pora sub divo stare non possunt, non imbrem ferre, non solem sciunt, 
vix se inveniunt ; adsuerunt enim suo arbitrio disertos esse. Non est 
quod oratorem in hac puerili exercitatione spectes. Quid si velis 
gubematorem in piscina aestimare ? ' 

Deinde animadvertendum est quod Encolpius ita de Crotone lo- 
quitur : ' Cum deinde diligentius exploraremus qui homines inhabi- 
tarent nobile solum, quodve genus negotiationis praecipue probarent 
post attritas bellas frequentibus opes.' Quo de loco Buechelerus: 
' Iter facientes dicuntur a vilico quaesivisse quod genus negotiationis 
Crotoniatae praecipue probarent post attritas bellis frequentibus opes 
tamquam etiam tum civitas ilia in sua, non in populi Romani potes- 
tate atque universa Italia non dudum pacata esset.' ' Sed vix cred- 
ibile est Petronium tam negligenter scripsisse ; nam Croton circiter 

^ Sen. ControT. praeC lib> III. 12-14. Verba Petroni et Seven coosimilui 

concedit Stndernt, Mas. Rhen. noT. II. p. 215. 
* Tnet ad ed. maior. p. VIII. 
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A.U.C. 560 in potestatem Romanorum revenerat indeque in ea con- 
dicione manserat^ Itaque, nisi fallimur, verba ilia 'post attritas 
bellis frequentibus opes ' spectant non solum ad damna longe ante 
accepta sed etiam ad inopiam quae bella civilia paulo ante Augusti 
principatum gesta consecuta est.* 

Denique Eumolpus poeta haec dicit (c. 88) : * Ipse senatus, recti 
bonique praeceptor, mille pondo auri Capitolio promittere solet, et 
nequis dubitet pecuniam concupiscere, lovem quoque peculio exor- 
nat.' Sed verba ilia * recti bonique praeceptor ' optime conveniunt 
lis temporibus cum Augustus per senatum populum Romanum ad 
pristinos mores reducere conaretur. 

Haec fere sunt quae maxime nos adduxerunt ut itinera Encolpi in 
priorem partem Augusti principatus incidisse crederemus. Sed for- 
tasse operae pretium est rem propius inspicere ut tempora Encolpi 
quam accuratissime definiantur. Itaque quo id facilius fiat, series 
rerum et temporum hoc loco adponenda est. 

(i) Octavianus senatus consulto 'Augustus' appellatus est 
A.U.C. 727. Sed convivae Trimalchionis imperatorem 'Augustum' 
vocant (c. 60) ; itaque cena Trimalchionis post eum titulum datum 
agitur. 

(2) Eumolpus dicit (c. 118) : Refiigiendum est ab omni verbo- 
rum, ut ita dicam, vilitate et sumendae voces plebe semotae, ut fiat 
'odi pro£anum vulgus et arceo.'* Quo autem tempore Horatius ea 
verba scripserit edideritve incertum est. Plerique tamen critici sex 
prima carmina libri tertii circiter A.U.C. 726-8, id est, haud ita 
longe post bellum Actiacum, eo fere tempore quo Augustus mores 
populi corrigere instituebat, scripta esse statuerunt. Itaque sermo- 
nem Eumolpi aliquanto post id tempus habitum esse facillime 
conidas. 

(3) Vinum Trimalchionis ' Falemum Opimianum annorum cen- 
tum' dicitur (c. 34). Sed vinum Opimianum annorum centum fuit 
A.U.C. 733. Neque tamen necesse est verbum illud 'centum' 
proprie acdpias; eiusmodi enim verba saepe pro paulo maioribus 
minoribusve numeris ponebantur quo brevior et concinnior fieret di- 



^ A.U.C. 560 colonia Romana Crotona dedacta est Liv. XXXIV. 45. 

* Sextus Pompeius oram Brattii diripuerat; Appian. BeU. Civ. V. 19. 

• Hor. Od. Ul. I, I. 
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cendi scribendive ratio. Itaque nihil obstat quin Petronium cenam 
Trimalchionis paulo plus centum annis post L. Opimium consulem 
posuisse CTcdas. 

(4) Sine dubio Aeneis Vergili prius aliquanto edita est quam ea 
pars satararum quae hodie exstat acta est. Personae enim saturarum 
baud raro versus ex Aeneide depromptos in sermonibus proferunt.^ 
Aeneis autem post Vergili mortem edita esse traditur. Sed Ver- 
gilius e vita decessit A.U.C. 735 ; itaque ea pars saturarum quae 
exstat post id tempus acta est. Constat autem ex testimoniis anti- 
quorum Aeneida et ante Vergili mortem avide exspectatam ' et eo 
mortuo cito pervulgatam esse.' Itaque non minim est si aliquot 
annis post Vergilium mortuum etiam Trimalchio, homo indoctissimus, 
versus ex Aeneide memoriter proferre potuit. 

Haec fere sunt quae tempora a Petronio descripta ' a parte ante/ 
ut scholastici dicebant, definire videantur. Itaque reliquum est ut et 
' a parte post ' ea definiamus. 

(i) Imperator pater patriae vocatur (c. 60). Sed Tiberius, ut 
supra diximus, eum titulum accipere nolebat Itaque cum multis de 
causis itinera ab Encolpio facta in Gai principatum aut Claudi aut 
Neronis incidisse non possint, constat patrem ilium patriae Augustum 
fuisse. Sed Augustus mortuus est A.U.C. 767 ; itaque cena Trimal- 
chionis ante id tempus acta esse fingitur. Augustus autem, quam- 
quam A.U.C. 752 patris patriae titulum iure adsumpsit, tamen antea 
aliquanto pater patriae a populo vocabatur.^ Itaque licet cenam 
Trimalchionis aliquanto ante eum titulum adsumptum actam esse 
putes. 

(2) Octavus mensis anni Sextilis vocatur (c. 53). Sed mensis qui 
antea Sextilis fuerat A.U.C. 746 Augustus dictus est. Itaque cena 
Trimalchionis ante id tempus acta est. 

Quae cum ita sint, banc fere rerum et temporum seriem habemus. 



^ Hoc faciunt Trimalchio (c. 39) et Eomolpos (cc. iii, 112). Servos autem 
Habinnatit Aeneida recitat (c. 68) et ipse Encolpius, renun gestarum narrator, 
Vergilianos Tersos bis profert (cc. 61, 132). Cf. c. 68, 'Miscebat Atellanicos 
venoi ut tunc primum me etiam Vergilius ofifenderit '; c. 1 18, ' Homerus testis et 
lyrid Romanosque Vergilius et Horatii curiosa felicitas.' 

■ Propert II. 34, 65-6. 

• Ovid. Amor. I. 15, 25; Trist II. 533; Art Am. III. 337; Sueton. de Gram- 
mat c 13. « Dio LV. 10; cf. C I. L. II. n. 2107 (A.U.C 748) ; ibid. I. p. 386. 
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Octavianus ' Augustus ' appellatus est A.U.C 727. 

Hor. Carm. III. i, i scriptum est circiter (?) " " " 726-8. 

Falem. Opim. centum annorum erat " " " 733. 

Vergilius mortuus est " " " 735. 

TEMPUS SATURARUM 

SextOis ' Augustus ' dictus est A.U.C. 746. 

Augustus ' pater patriae ' iure vocatus est " " " 752. 

Augustus mortuus est '* " ** 767. 

Ea autem quae ab Encolpio narrantur non multum inter se distant 
tempore ; quod ex consequentia rerum licet concludamus. Itaque et 
cena Trimalchionis et reliqua pars saturarum quae hodie exstat post 
mortem Vergili (A.U.C. 735) sed ante Galli et Censorini consula- 
tum (746) actae esse videntur. Fortasse igitur baud ita multum 
erres si Encolpium circiter A.U.C. 740 in Campania et Crotonc 
fuisse putes. Sic enim, nisi fallimur, voluit Petronius. 

Hac nostra sententia exposita, deinde tractanda sunt omnia quae 
contra eam facere videantur. C^uare necesse est duo argumenta, 
quae Buecbelerus protulit ut sententiam suam* probaret, perscrutemur. 
Quorum alterum pertinet ad fabulam quam Trimalchio de fabro vitri 
ductilis narrat (c. 51), alterum ad cognomen Trimalchionis. Itaque 
prius, ut videtur, de fabula disputandum est. Quae et ab aliis scrip- 
toribus narratur; cf. Plin. Hist. Nat. XXXVI. 195 : 'Ferunt Tiberio 
principe excogitato vitri temperamento, ut flexile esset, totam offi- 
cinam artificis eius abolitam ne aeris argenti auri metallis pretia 
detraherentur, eaque fama crebrior diu quam certior fiiit.' Si- 
milia refert Cassius Dio (LVII. 21), qui et alias nugas praeposuit: 
icara Si tov yoovixv ravroy (A.U.C. 77^) *"** oroa fieyiarrj iv rff "Pwftjy, 
ivtt&fj lrc/K>#cXiv^ iyiyero, Oav/Mjcrrov S17 riva rpovov wpOwOij. (!p;(ir«- 
KTtov yap ri9) ov ro Svofjui ov8ci$ oZSc, tq yap Oavfjuiroirowf. avrov 4>0oyrj(ra^ 
6 TijScpio? ovK lirerpolffv avro h rk vjrofivqpara iyypa<lnjvaiy ovro9 o^, 
Sarii work cavo/AaCero, tov9 re BtpuLKitm^ avr^ iripii Kpanjvaq oxttc firj 
avyKivrj&vjvai, koI to Xoittov tray rrOKOii re icoi iparioiq Tra^ici irtpiXafiiav, 
<rp(ocVoi$ re mvra\6$€y avnp^ SiiSrja'e, icoi i^ rrp^ &p\auLV tBpav dyOpwroiq 
T€ iroAXoif KOL ikfiyavrjpjaxnv axraficvoc liravrfyayt. rore pkv ohf 6 TijSe- 
pios Kox i^avfuurcy avrov koI i{i;Xorvin;<r€, koL &A ph^ ciceivo \pripaxnv 
iTifirjo-€f &a Sk rovro iK r^s voXciof ^Aao-e. putra Sk ravra irpwrtkBw- 
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T09 oi avrov joou ucercuxy tcmov/actov, icdy rwr^ mn^piow n voAovr jo&to- 
paXovrtK T€ iier i TffSe^ koI OXaa^h^ tmc ^ avrrpifihf thus re X^P^ 
^ULTpa^ajmii joou oBpavaraw vapaxpni/ia dr o^ i/wir ro s , ««? joou avyyyw/11/9 
Sia rovro rcvfofioov, joou ^rarroi^cy avror. Qtiod si quis credit vix 
idoneus est qui historiam scribat. Buechelerus tamen rem sic probare 
conatus est : * Nam qui in capite 51 dicitur Caesar, id est imperator, 
Tiberius Augustus est qui amio post Christum 22 fabrum ilium vitri 
ductilis interfecit.' ^ Quasi vero haec fiaibula, quam Petronius Trimal- 
chioni, homini credulo et indocto, narrandam adtribuit quamque ipse 
Plinius.incertissimam esse censuit, pro vera et certa historia acdpienda 
sit Tacitus enim, gravissimus auctor, nihil tale tradidit; Flinius 
autem, qui ipse A«U.C. 776 natus est cuique optimae facultates erant 
ad verum cognoscendum, de fabula ilia scripsit * eaque fama crebrior 
diu quam certior fiiit.' Accedit quod Petronius et Plinius rem 
simpliciter narrant ; sed Dio ^ibulam examplificavit et exornavit quo 
et artifex peritior et Tiberius crudelior viderentur. Nam eiusmodi 
fabulae ' mobilitate vigent viresque adquirunt eundo/ et Dio circiter 
centum annis post Rinium vixit. Atque, si dis placet, eam ipsam 
£aibulam de imperatore quodam Austriae, quam vocant, huius aetatis 
homines narrare solent, quod me legere meminL' Quae cum ita 
smtf ipsius Buecheleri verbis licet utamur: 'Licuit in hoc genere 
fabularum, quod a morosa subtilitate alienum ii^enuam sequitur fes- 
tivitatem, et antiquiora et posteriora negiegentius admiscere.' Quae 
iUe de vino Opimiano Trimakhionis scripsit; at pace tanti viri 
dixerim, multo magis in hunc locum conveniunL' 

Alterum aigumentum quod Buechelerus profert multo speciosius 
esL Trimalchio enim haec verba dicit (c. 71) : 'Inscriptio quoque 
vide diligenter si haec satis idonea tibi videtur : C. Pompeius Tri- 
makhio Maecenatianus hie requiescit.' Quo de loco scripsit Bueche- 
lerus: 'Deinde Maecenatianus Trimakio vocatur: foerat igitur ut 
parvolus puer ex Asia venit Rx>mamy in manu Maecenatis anno urbts 
746 mortui, ante quam in iamiliam Gai Pompei, hominis Campani, 



^ Pnet c<L maior. p. VIL 

* Eadem fahnk de Gillo Rididiea oarratnr; c£ Walbce-Diiiilop. 'dm in 
the Old Worid.' p. 242. 

' Ct Mommfeii. Hennet XUL p. 112: 'Denn, weSbA die biibmdie Riditig- 
keit de* wenig pUonblen GcKfaichtcbens iagegd>eii, koonte der Dicliter 9tht 
wohl chronologiM:!! in baettx Weite mit ihm Klnlten.' 
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adsumptus est Huic domino, a quo et ipse et coUiberti nomen 
traxere, quattuordecim aimos erat ad delicias, phires edam serviebat : 
denique manu missus et per hereditatem atque negodationem fortonis 
locupletatus luxu transigebat primam senectutem vitaeque restare 
amios triginta sibi persuaserat, cum Encolpios in coloniam eiusque 
domum devertit Haec si contenderis cum agnomine ^ Maecenadani, 
in definiendo tempore cenae vix poteris ultra imperium Tiberii pro- 
gredL' ' Haec quidem et speciosa sunt et nostrae sententiae repug- 
nant. Nam Trimalchio tempore cenae *senex calvus' erat (c. 27) 
vitaeque restare ' annos triginta et menses quattuor et dies duos ' sibi 
persuaserat (c. 77 ; c£. cc. 75, 76). Itaque illo tempore quadraginta 

• 

certe annos natus erat, aut podus ad quinquagesimum vel sexagesi- 
mum annum pervenerat. Quae cum ita sint, si cenam circiter 
A.U.C. 740 actam esse recte statuimus, ille non ' fiierat ut parvolus 
puer ex Asia venit Romam, in manu Maecenatis ' ; tunc enim, ut 
videtur, et ipse Maecenas * parvolus puer ' erat.* Sed praeter ipsum 
cognomen nulla profecto causa est cur Trimalchionem clarissimo illo 
Maecenad, Augusti amico, umquam servisse putes.* Nam Trimalchio 
quamquam de servitute sua liberrime loquitur (cc. 69, 75, 76), nihil 
tamen de Maecenate dicit, nihil de priore domino.* Sed quis 
credere potest Trimalchionem nihil de potentia et divitiis Maecenatis 
dicturum esse, si quidem ei umquam servisset? Fortasse tamen 
Trimalchio alii Maecenad servierat ; erant enim et alii.* Sed nobis 
quidem multo verisimilius videtur Petronium in talibus rebus non ita 
curiosum fiiisse. 



^ Cognomen est, non agnomen; nam yerbum illad ' agnomen ' finxenmt gram- 
matici. * Praef. ad ed. maior. p. VII. 

* Maecenatem circiter A.U.C. 685 natmn esse probabiliter conclusit Meibomius 
in Vit Maecenads. 

* Orellins Trimalchionem Maecenatis liberd libertnm foisse pntabat (Inscr. Lat. 
I. p. 287) ; perperam tamen, ut infira demonstrabimua. 

* Dominus coi Trimalchio quattuordecim annos ad delicias fiierat cuique heres 
factus erat (cc. 75, 76) Gaius Pompeius fuit Cave tamen putes eum propinquum 
Cn. Pompei Magni fuiase; nam Pompei Magni familia Gaio praenomine non 
utebatnr (Mommaen. Hermes XIIL p. 118). Trimalchionem puerum Romac 
fuise ez capite 29 (' Ipse Trimalchio capillatus . . . Romam intrabant') coniece- 
rant viri docti; sed ipse Trimalchio nihil tale didt. 

* C Maecenas^ eqoes Romanni, commeiiioratitr a Qcerone, Or. pro Cluentio, 
56^ 153. Quern patrem dari illius Maecenatis beamit non recte coniecerunt viri 
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Gravia autem sunt quae Mommsenus de servorum et libertoram 
cognominibus protulit. Is enim conlatis exemplis rem sic exposuit.' 
Imperatorum propinqui et viri potentium nobiliumque gentium per- 
multos servos habebant, inter quos multi eiusdem cognominis erant. 
Itaque quo facilius distinguerentur, moris erat ut servi qui a viris 
potentissimarum gentium emerentur sua quisque cognomina a priorum 
dominorum norainibus cognominibusve tracta acciperent. Neque 
tamen cognomina quae antea habuerant amittebant, sed novum cog- 
nomen priori adiungebatur. Qui autem liberti facti erant simili de 
causa duo cognomina habebant. Itaque si qui de libertis duo cog- 
nomina possidebant, paulo honestiores ceteris habebantur quod 
nobilissimorum et ditissimorum virorum liberti essent. 

Haec fere Mommsenus;' quibus pensitatis credimus Petronium 
duobus de causis Maecenatiani cognomen Trimalchioni dedisse, ut et 
adrogantiam et mollitiem eius salsissime ostenderet Nam et adro- 
gantis hominis erat alterum cognomen arbitrio suo sibi adsumere quo 
honestior videretur, et Maecenas mollitie famosissimus erat.* Licet 
autem Trimalchionem Maecenatiani cognomen domi inter cives suos 
non habuisse suspiceris. Nam in fascibus seviralibus, qui in postibus 
triclinii fixi erant, hoc erat scriptum (c. 30) : * C. Pompeio Trimal- 
chioni, seviro Augustali, Cinnamus dispensator.' Sed si Trimalchio 
alterum cognomen iure habuisset, constat Cinnamum eo usurum fiiisse 
quo maiorem honorem domino suo daret. Atque, ut supra diximus, 
Trimalchio nihil de Maecenate dicit. Itaque, nisi ^limur, homo ille 
iactantissimus, quamquam re vera Maecenati numquam servierat, 
tamen Maecenatiani cognomen in monumento suo inscribi voluit quo 



docti; patri enim amici Augusti Lucio praenomen erat; C I. L. VI. 21 771. 
Scriba autem Sertori Maecenas appellatns est; Sallust. ap. Servimn ad Aen. 
1.698. 

1 Hermes II. 158; XIII. 117; cf. Marquardt. 'Privatleben d. Rom./ ed. alt. 
I. pp. 21-2; Willmann. fix. Inscr. Lat, II. pp. 404-5. 

* Nihil tamen ad rem pertinent quae Mommsenus (Hermes XIII. p. 118) de 
gente Maecenatis dicit; nam quamquam equestri genere natus est, tamen senris 
quos Augusto et Liviae testamento reliquerat Maecenatiani cognomen datum est 
(C I. L. VI. 4016; 4032; 4095). Est autem titulus, Mintumis inventus (C I. L. 
X. 6014) : ' Baebiae P. f. Priscae P. Baebi Patrophili T. Numisius Numisianus 
Maecenatianus ponendam mandavit L. d. d. d.' Hunc Numisium libertum fuisse 
cninsdamT.Numisi qui eum a Maecenate aut emisset aut accepisset, licet conicias. 

* CX luv. Sat I. 66; XIL 39; Sen. Epist. Mor. 114, 4-8. 
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hoaesdor odvenis iegencibus Tuieretur. '^loii <2t cdiquse <siuF insa^ 
lenuae optime convenit. Ilaque Xaecenariani cognumen. imbis Hon 
adveniatur. 

5eti ipuii Petroiuum fr:. 78^) et jaec scnpta legixuns: *IbK{ne 
TigileSy qui custodtebanc '^icinam regionem, tssx wiere Trimaichiiinis 
domum, eflfr^^enmc umuam iubitx) et cum aqua ^ecunbusque ttomdr 
tuari mo iure cot^penmc' Ex'^uo Ludovicus Fnedlaexxdenxs cenaxn 
Tiimaichioois Pnteolis agi conciusit,'* cooiato loco Saetoni ( VI t Claud. 
25 ) : ' PnteoLis et Ostiae lUiguias cohortes od arc^ndos ioG^^ndiomm 
casus coilocavit ' (Claudius;, '^uae rado nostrae sentendae <{U2Lm 
maxime repugnat. Ac Baecheterus Fne*ilaendeh opimonem pnus- 
ciare sic remtavit : - ' >Kihil enimvero cogit -it in iUis nulitari moie 
insdtutos ab Augusto ^giles re»pici cretiamus. N'oqxk .\mpfaitm- 
onis aetate, si dis piacet, Thebis * rex Creo vigiles nocmmos singnios 
temper locat ? * ^ >kiime Agrigend cun Verres templum spoitatmn 
iret, vigiles tanique ojstodes susmiere •:iamorem?'* Noone Romae 
ante Aug^osami ores viri noctumi vigilibus et vigiUbus T>raeeraiit?'' 
Itaque cohors vigilum demit Neapoii, detuisse vigiles qui noctu. re- 
gkmem custodirem inhibendonun incendiorum causaa orequentioh 
Tirbi aiiquam oego.' Accedit luoi in Luguduni et Nemausi inschp- 
dombus praeiecd vigilom commemorantur, ut Mommsenus demon- 
stravit/ Denique ipse Friedkendcrus opinionem p>norem ouper 
reiecit.' Itaque non operae predum est banc rem tusius tractaxe. 

Deinde tangenda sunt quae Petronius de arte picturae ^schpsit ( cc 
2, ^3, ^8). Qua de re Berkius copiose doctcque disputavit ; ^ net|ue 
tamen sine errore. Nam Plinius et Petronius de picturae exitit opdme 
inter se consendunt; qua ex re Beckius hunc sacuras composuisse 
pauio ante quam ille Historiam Naturaiem coniecisset condudere 
voiuit.' At non solum Plinius sed edam Vitruvius^ qui Augusd tempo- 



^ Praet. Ind. ScboL Regiomont. hiemift axmi 1860-0 J. 

- Pra«f. ad cci. maior. p. VIUL ' PbuiL .\im>u. I. i. 195. 

♦ Gc Vcrr. Act. IL Ub. IV. 4^ 94. 
^ Momnueii. ' Staatarecbtf' eti. alt. voL IL p. 5SQ ado.; cL ScboL a«i luv. 

n, 157- 

« Hermes XIH. p. 112; C L L. XU. nn. 30CW, Z^\kk :>^^ 3232, 3247, 3259^ 

3274. J296, 3166. 

' * Jahreaber. u. i. Fortichr. -i- AlterthSiMw iwrnich ait^- 187^ 2 d. ITi. p. 171, 

• • Age of Petroniitt Arbiter,' pp. 52-^; ct 87^-9- * I^»i- P- *<«; cC p. 53. 
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ribus floruit, dilapsam picturae artem deploravit.^ Itaque quamquain 
Petronius Neronis temporibus vixisse videtur, tamen non mirum est 
si Encolpium et Eumolpum de picturae exitu circiter A.U.C. 740 
locutos esse finxit. Beckius autem putat ipsum Petronium Zeuxidis 
et Apellis et Protogenis tabulas Romae vidisse indeque eas ad urbem 
Campaniae quasi fictione quadam transtulisse.' At fortasse tabulae 
illae Augusti temporibus in urbe Campaniae fuerant ; ^ quod cum 
sciret Petronius, Encolpium ibi eas vidisse finxit. 

Trimalchio autem sevir Augustalis fuit (c. 30 ; cf. 71) et Hermeros 
sevir gratis factus est (c. 57). Itaque operae pretium est quaerere 
quo tempore Augustalium ordo institutus sit. Qua de re viri docti 
multum diuque dissenserunt. Sed ut vetera et incerta omittamus, 
tres inscriptiones inventae sunt^ ex quibus constat ordinem ilium 
ante Augustum mortuum constitutum esse. His autem pensitatis, 
Mommsenus ordinem priore parte Augusti principatus ortum esse 
probabiliter conclusit.' Quod etsi incertius est, tamen nostram sen- 
tentiam confirmare videtur. Nam quod origo Augustalium etiam 
nunc obscura est/ necesse est ad optimam rationem confiigiamus. 
Hoc tamen vel certissimum est, neminem Augustalium ordinem post 
id tempus constitutum esse umquam demonstravisse. 

Est autem fragmentum Petroni in vetere glossario (fr. XVI. 
Buech.) : ' Satis constaret eos nisi inclinatos non solere transire cryp- 
tarn Neapolitanam.'^ Ex quo coniciat aliquis Encolpium post 

1 Vitruv. VII. 5. « 'Age of Petronius Arbiter/ p. 52; cf. p. 87. 

■ Cf. Plin. Hist. Nat. XXXV. 147 : • laia cyzicena . . . pinxit Neapoli anum 
in grandi tabula.' Pinacothecam autem Neapolitanam commemorat Philostratus 
(proem, ad 'Imagines' c. 4); sed ille Severi temporibus vixit; cf. Suid. s. v. 
Philostratus. Fortasse tamen pinacothecas et tabulas clarorum pictorum in urbibus 
Campaniae fuisse licet conclndas. 

* C. I. L. III. 1769; V. 3404; X. 6104 (=« Bull, dell' Inst' 1873, p. 87). Cf. 
Marquardt. ' Staatsverwaltung,' ed. alt. I. p. 200 adn. i; Schmidt, de Seviris 
August, pp. 123-4; Hirschfeld. 'Zeitschrift f. Oest Gymnasien,' 1878, p. 289 seqq. 

* ' Staatsrecht,' III. p. 454 adn. 1 : 'Nimmt man hinzu dass zwischen der £in- 
richtung und ihrem Auftreten auf den Inschriften doch ein gewisser Zeitraum 
liegen muss, so wird man eher geneigt sein sie in die frilhere als in die spfitere 
Periode Augusts zu setzen.' 

* Cf. Marq. ' Staatsverwaltung/ ed. alt. I. p. 197 seqq.; Schmidt de Sev. Aug. 
p. 122 seqq. ' Adhuc sub iudice lis est' 

^ Hoc fragmentum, quod Danielus in vetere glossario S. Dionysi invenit, ex 
quarto decimo libro saturarum tractum esse coniecit Buechelerus (ed. maior. p. 21 1). 
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Cryptam Neapolitanam factam in Campania fuisse. Itaque ne quis 
putet hoc fragmentum nostrae sententiae repugnare, quaerendum est 
quo tempore Crypta Neapolitana fossa sit Qua de re nihil certum 
traditur nisi Strabonis testimonium (p. 245) : rw KoKicrfCov rov 
voifjanvTfK r^ Stcupvya iKUvqv^ re kgu liri Ncav iroXiv Ik ^iKauip\£aL^ iirl 
rai9 Bauuq. Sed L. Cocceius cuniculum Cumis fecit circiter A.U.C. 
717 ;* igitur si Crypta Neapolitana eodem fere tempore facta est, ut 
Belochius coniecit, nulla profecto causa est cur illud fragmentum 
nobis opponatur. 

Deinde e locis quos Studerus protulit* unus contra nos facere 
videtur. Pedes enim convivarum Trimalchionis a pueris ungebantur 
(c. 70) ; quo de more Plinius (Hist. Nat. XIII. 22) haec scribit: 
* Vidimus etiam vestigia pedum tingui, quod monstrasse M. Othonem 
Neroni principi ferebant.* Quem locum protulit Studerus quo Petro- 
nium Neronis temporibus vixisse probaret. Sed quamquam Petro- 
nius tunc vixisse a plerisque creditur, tamen locus ille satirarum nihil 
tale indicat. Scripsit enim Petronius : * Pudet referre quae secuntur : 
inaudito enim more pueri capiUati attulerunt unguentum in argentea 
pelve pedesque recumbentium unxerunt.* Ex quo adparet pedes 
unguere tunc mirum et inusitatum fuisse. Itaque non est quod hunc 
locum ad Neronis tempora spectare putes. 

Est autem mirum quoddam fragmentum (XVIII. Buech.) : * Affer 
nobis, inquit, alabastrum Cosmiani.' Sed Cosmus, unguentarius 
notissimus, Martialis et luvenalis temporibus vixit.* Itaque hoc frag- 
mentum non solum nostrae opinioni sed etiam Burmanni et Becki et 
Buecheleri sententiis adversatur. Sed a Perotto, recentioris aetatis 
scriptore,* traditur; atque, id quod Buechelerus praeclare demon- 
stravit,' iam inde a septimo post Christum saeculo nemo pleniorem 
quam nos Petronium in manibus habuit. Itaque paene constat hoc 

1 Sc. r^iv M K6fip. Cf. Beloch. 'Campanien/ p. 131. Hie locns Strabonis 
snspectus est (cf. Duebner. in ed. Didot. Strabonis, p. 973). Belochius tamen eum 
vindicat (* Camp.' p. 84). 

3 Cass. Dio XLVIII. 50; c£ Strab. p. 245. De L. Cocceio cf. C. I. L. X. 
1614; 3707. 

* Mus. Rhen. nov. II. p. 222. 

* Mart. I. 87, 2; III. 82, 25-6; XI. 8, 9; XII. 65, 4-S; XIV. 59; no, et aL; 
luv. Sat. VIII. 86 et Schol 

^ * Cornu copiae ' Nicolai Perotti editum est circiter A.D. 15 13. 
' Praef. ad ed. maior. p. XI. 
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fragmentum errore Petronio a Perotto adtributum esse ; qua de causa 
Buechelerus stellula id denotavit. 

Deinde noraina virorum et feminarum quae apud Petronium in- 
veniuntur tractanda sunt His enim viri docti saepe abusi sunt ad 
suas sententias probandas. Itaque nonnumquam in miros errores 
inciderunt ; quorum unum exempli causa adponemus. Magnus iUe 
Niebuhrius^ sibi persuaserat Petronium Severi imperatoris tempo- 
ribus vixisse ; quod ex inscriptione quadam (Orelli n. 1175) temere 
coniecerat, deceptus similitudine nominum. Itaque ut sententiam 
suam probaret, locum Petroni (c. 69) adtulit: 'Sic me salvum 
habeatis ut ego sic solebam ipsam Mammaeam debattuere ut etiam 
dominus suspicaretur ; quern ad Mammaeam, Severi matrem spectare 
credidit Sed Buechelerus veram lectionem * ipsumam meam/ id est 
dominam meam^ revocavit. 

Sed ut ad rem revertamur, seriem nominum quae in quaestionem 
veniunt hie adponemus. 

(i) In editione Buecheleri legimus (Fr. VI.) : * (Satura) sola est 
quae modum imponit fiirentibus, licet Petroniana subet Albucia.^ 
Hanc Albuciam eandem fiiisse quae a Tacito (Ann. VI. 47, 48) 
commemoratur coniecit Munkerus.* Sed haec coniectura vel incer- 
tissima est. Primum enim feminae cuius Tacitus meminit non 
Albuciae nomen erat sed Albucillae. Deinde hoc fhigmentum ex 
opere Fulgenti, hominis neglegentissimi et levissimi,^ tractum est; 
qua de causa Buechelerus stellulam ei ut dubio adposuit. Denique 
similitudo nominum nullo modo sufficit ad rem probandam nisi et 
aliis argumentis confirmatur. 

(2) Haec quoque apud Petronium (c. 64) legimus : * Quid saltare? 
Quid diverbia? Quid tonstrinum? Quando parem habui nisi unum 
Apelletem?' Hunc locum ad Apellem tragoedum^ qui Gai Caesaris 
temporibus floruit quemque Cassius Dio (LIX. 5) rov cvSoKifuorarov 



1 ' Denkschriften d. Berlin. Akad./ 1823, II. p. 251 seqq.; cf. Studer. Mus. 
Rhen. nov.-II. p. 71; Beck. 'Age of Petronias Arbiter,* pp. 35, 36; Buecheler. 
praef. ad ed. maior. p. III.; Mommsen. Herm. XIII. p. 106 adn.; OreUi Inscr. 
Lat I. p. 257. * Ad Fulgentium I. p. 23; cf. Studer, Mas. Rhen. nov. II. p. 221. 

' Zink. ' Fulgentius,' p. 93. 

^ Cf. Sueton. Calig. 33 : ' Inter rarios iocos cum assistens simulacrum lovis 
Apellem tragoedum consuluisset uter illi maior videretur, cunctantem flagellis dis- 
cidit, coUaudans subinde vocem quasi etiam in gemitu perdulcem.' 



rm TOT< T^y^im fuisse dkil, peninere ccnuecit Sn)d«n&^ Vereor 
ucaea uc hvx: incexiius sit v^uam quod pro» vi^io Acci(>utmr. Nam si 
modio veiba TtiuukhigAiis : ' TiU Uico Fk>casQe« nihil loms? Nihil 
Q^ (Jkkcuxis? Et sokbas suavius «sse« belle jovtr^ii* &xtc^ 
mu^ua caiuuriie/ cum verbis Fiocdaai: 'Quid saltae? Quid <&rr- 
dia / Quid (oitsiniuim / ' c\>a^res Ftocamum cofuoedb^ Rcicsre 
solicuiu esse coochided. * LHveibia ' eoim cv>iiicedL2)e ^ patros ecmt; 
thmetris iambicis scripue^ quae sixie caacu et obus recttabdnmr : et 
nisi 'Jiliimur * aielica ' vox hoc Iqcv> ad caadca cocuoedufum pertinet. 
Quid auLcoi * toostxinuui * vox >igui5cec noa :5aci> liquet : sed fbctasse* 
id quod vir docds^kimus nuhi nuper prop<}:>uit« ntomea erac aumi 
queai Pkxaaius agere solicus nieraL^ Itaque >i iiis in rebus Plocanms 
Qulium pareui habuic iiisi unuiu .Vpeilem, paene emcicor huxK 
Apeiieoi nou aragoedum sed cooaicum niisse. .Vccedit quod ' Apeir- 
le>* * ec cecera eiusmodi aoouoa 5aepiss>uue nobis occumuic ec apud 
:schp Cures anaquos ec in tituiis. Deaique >iae iubio niuiti cumici 
ec oragoedi tuerunc quorum noaaina tanmiu >ervaca suae,' muiti 
etiam quorum ne nomina quidem aovmius. Quae cum :ta suiC» 
Qon esc quod verba Plocami ad ' Apellem 'xaggedum ' spectare 
coQcIudas. 

<3jI Deinde rnmalciiio taiia iaccac ic. 52,*; Nam Henneruos 
pugoas ec Petraids :n poculis habeo, omma poaderosi ; meum enim 
incelligere nulla pecuma vendo.' vjf. c. 71; • Vaide :e rogo at 
secundum pedes <tanue aieae cattilam :x;Qas ec coronas ec ^anipienta 



' Muii* rlbtn. nov. II. p. 219; 
casui tribacmlam ^^^siic nua viuttiu. <.f. "-imm Kibbieck. * Kdnuacac Tni^ycuic* 

pp. "y^s-i- 

' Neicio on hoc vocabuitim lieia I'ere 5i^ai£ict>i 4UU1I * tuoitUma ; cL ' i>i»» 
tnnum, * piiiCrixu« ' usthnum, ' uacruui.' >eti lortaMie ' oxLukioxu svujauuiioiauxn 
<at,i ;uijd. :uaunxuxi videtuc ^u locu saiucaruia lui * tua>(ic^uui vuk pcu :ua- 
stniiiA Arnriuti puoitor c. 40 j. Vtcum4ac hoc uriC* : uL(.< l'tui..iuiuiu >mnmin vci 
pactem cum«jediac ^n <^ua 'mqs^ka -itaiaeuflouuc ^iu -cibu .OM^u^issac. Nbii furte 
▼OAgu& iiiaeiuuxi in -^luk v:rcuiuii^ hunuj prube iec:pH:>jiu.uc * tiju&uuium ^Kts-auajxi. 
(a. Flaut. Dacca. II. 3. c: : * Toouebo . is^ut: ad. - l..uu -uiciu. ; BmuJiekru:* 

■mtrm -cruiiai aiitcr cxpikaic u'jiLiiu:^ ctsL \^t*JL text. p. 1 34^. 

* Cf. rurccil. '.mumaaL i.v. - Apciic* ; C. I. L. LX. 534, -»•!>» ^^"^W* i'^i 
X. 14133; jj»77; Toii; ^50 t£C mua. oL ^ CL * Epatawuu .ra4y<:vimtt»' ;. 70. 
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et Petraitis omnes pugnas.' Studerus autetn coniecit Hermerotem 
eundem esse qui in titulo quodam Claudianae aetatis ^ commemora- 
tur. Sed alter Hermeros, cuius pugnas Trimalchio in poculis habuit, 
gladiator fuisse videtur ; alter autem, cuius nomen in titulo legitur, 
* ab marmoribus magister * Claudio erat. * Praeterea nomen * Herme- 
ros' a Petronio cuidam conliberto Trimalchionis datur (c. 59) atque 
in titulis Campanis saepe legitur.' Itaque Studeri coniectura non 
modo incerta sed etiam temeraria videtur. Ille autem verbum 
' Petraitis ' errore pro ' Pheronactis ' scriptum esse putavit, conlato 
loco Senecae (Apocolocynt. Claud. 13) ubi Pheronactes,* Claudi 
libertus, nomine memoratur. At Friedlaenderus multo probabilius 
coniecit ^ ' Tetraitis ' scribendum esse ; nam gladiatoris nomen 
Tetraites legitur in titulo Pompeiano (C. I. L. IV. 538). Itaque 
haec quoque Studeri coniectura reicienda est. 

(4) Laenatis gladiatorium munus in pariete domus Trimal- 
chionis pictum erat (c. 29). Itaque Burmannus' locum Frontini 
(de Aquaed. c. 102) confert ubi C. Octavius Laenas A.U.C. 786 
curator aquarum fuisse dicitur; Studerus* autem dubitanter adfert 
nomen Vipsani Laenatis, qui A.U.C. 809 ob Sardiniam avare hab- 
itam damnatus est (Tac. Ann. XIII. 30). At Laenate cognomine 
quattuor certe gentes, Popillia/ Octavia, Vipsania, Pontiana, uteban- 
tur. Fortasse autem Laenas ille cuius munus in pariete pictum erat 



^ Gniter. Inscr. p. XXV. 12; C. I. L. XI. 3199 : ' Hermeros Ti. Claudii Caisaris 
Aug. Germanici ser. Thyamidianus ab marmorib(u8) magister Feroniae aras 
quinque d. s. d. d.' Hone titolum Studerus neglegenter descripsit neglegentiusque 
tractavit Talia enim scripsit (Mus. Rhen. nov. II. p. 221) : ' Moglicherweisc 
kSmite der Hermeros, dessen Kampfspiele auf Trimalchios Trinkbechem gravirt 
waren, eine Person sein mit jenem bei Gruter p. XXV. 12 auf einer Inschrift 
erwahnten Hermeros, Tib. Claudii libertus, a marmoribus, et(!) magister Fero- 
niae.' Sed verba ' ab marmoribus magister ' coniungenda sunt. Cf. C. I. L. VI. 
8512; Willmann. n. 2646. 

* C L L. IV. 1254; 1256; 2192; 2195; X. 528; 1565; 1599; 2652; 2707. 

' Hoc nomen dubium est; nam in codice Sangallensi ' pherona otus 'legitur. 
Boechelerus in editione ' Pheronactus ' maluit. 

* Mus. Rhen. nov. X. p. 553. Friedlaenderi sententiam acceperunt Bueche- 
lems (ed« tert p. 34 adnot.) et 2:angemeisterus (ad C. I. L. IV. 538). 

* Adnot ad c. 29. 

* Mus. Rhen. nov. II. p. 220. 

^ QL Appian. Bell. Gv. II. 1 15-16; IV. 19; Can. Dion. LVII. 11. 
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libertus f\ut i quod ipse Burmannus probabllius esse concessit.^ Ita- 
(|\ic nun e»t quod hie locus Petroni nobis opponatur. 

(5) Kbt ttutem et aliutf locus (c. 73) : ' Deinde ut lassatus conse- 
dit, iuvitatus balnei sono diduxit usque ad cameram os ebrium et 
cc^cpit Menecratis cantica facerare, sicut illi dicebant qui linguam 
eius iutelltJgeliant ' ; quern locun\ Studerus* et Buechelerus' ad cith- 
aroedum Mcnecralem, quem Nero viri triumphalis patrimonio don- 
avil,* pcrliu^jrc couiecenmt. Sed haec opinio vel incertissima est : 
nouicu euiiu * Menecrates * saepissinie apud scriptores antiques legi- 
tui.* Accedil quoil Suidas • dicit Menecratera quendam comoedias 
scripiiiiwe ; ad qucui Beckius' verba Petroni spectare coniecit. 

^6) l>omiuuii autem l^iraalchionis Gaius Pompeius vocatus est.* 
Itaque Stmlerus locum Taciti* adfert quo C. Pompeius consul fiiisse 
^^A.U-C. Soj) dicitur. ScU pracnomen huius Pompei dubium est; 
u;\m iii FastivS Antiatibus legitur : * Q. Veranio A. Pompeio Gallo 
coiis.' Acvcdit quod nomeu * C Pomt>eius * saepe legitur in dtulis, ut 
Studerus recte dicit. Quae cum ita sint, Studeri coniectura incerta 
csAC viiletur, praescrtim cum domlnus Trimalchionis Campanus merit. 

^^7) l>euKie apud Petronium legimus t^c. 77) : ' Ad summam^ Scau- 
ruji cum hue venit nusquam mavoluit hospitari, et habet ad mare 
paienium ho^itium.* Hunc esse Aenuliura Scaurum Mamerctim* 
qui .VU.C 7^7 sibi mortem conscivit,^** coniecit Beckius:" quod 
no;>trac seuteutiac uon rcpuguat. Nam quo anno Scaurus Mamercus 
natus sit uou traditum est : sed nihil, quod sciam, impedit quin eum 

^ AuuoL jui c. ^. - Mua. Rh«a. nov. II. p. iiy. 

^ Praci. cul cvi. tuaioc. p. VllL * SucL viL Ncr. c. jo. 

^ l^uiy • Kcol-hncviopAcdic ' *. v. • McDiXiaCtnk' 

■ • .V^c 01 Petxouiu* .Vibitcc,* p. So. 

•* Ct. C. I'ouipcius rnmAlduo; cc- jo^ 71 ; ' C. Poiup<iu» Diogciua^' c. j^ Hi 
bbvru liouicu a douiinu txuuicuuL 

^ lac. .Uuu XJl. 5: 'C Pouipcio Q. Veranio cuiiAulibus.* Cf. SoUn. I. ^9: 
*C Pompvius GaUui ct ^^. Verauiua." Fcxinuou* autem de AquAcd. loa} huk 
Poiupcio vjuguomcu Luimum adtribuiL S<u Studccu* cum L\ I'om|)Ciuitt * Lua|{i- 

num i<cp<£raiu apip«ula£. 

1' Ta*;. .Uiu. VI. 29; Cass. Dio LVIIL 24. Siuucnia ScAUCum Ntr^His xx 
pciibu* iiwriuum e««: saibtt . Mu*. Rhcu.; Ihmm caUini, ul pmu. 

-1 • Age oi Pctromu* ^Ubitef.' pp. 5^-3- 
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A.U.C. 740 iuvenem iam famosum fiiisse putemus. Quod si quis 
parum probabile esse censet, licet locum Petroni ad M. Aemilium 
Scaurum, Mamerci patrem, spectare credat.^ Scauro autem cog- 
nomine et aliae gentes, Terentia et Aurelia, utebantur. Sed nisi fal- 
limur, verba Trimalchionis ad aliquem ex Aemiliis Scauris pertinent ; 
ii enim et ditissimi et luxuriosissimi fuisse traduntur. 

(8) Denique Trimalchio haec dicit (c. 76) : ' Et sane nolentem 
me negodum meum agere exhortavit mathematicus, qui venerat forte 
in coloniam nostram, Graeculio, Serapa nomine, consiliator deorum.' 
Sed Caracallae temporibus Serapio quidam notus mathematicus 
fiiit; itaque Ignarra' his nominibus usus est quibus Petronium An- 
toninorum temporibus scripsisse probaret. Non recte ; primum enim 
temporum ratio nullo modo convenit. Deinde nomina ilia ' Serapa ' 
et ' Serapio ' inter se dissimilia sunt. Denique nulla fere aetas maio- 
rem (idem mathematicis adhibuit quam aetas Augusti.' Quae cum 
ita sinty Ignarrae opinio omnino reicienda est. 

Haec nomina viri docti saepe protulerunt ad opiniones suas pro- 
bandas. Sed quam incerta quamque diversa talia argumenta sint 
nemo non videt. Itaque ut certa incertis opponantur, quaerendum 
est quae nomina apud Petronium inveniri possint quae sine dubio ad 
claros viros pertineant. Quorum haec fere ad rem spectant : nam 
antiquiorum nomina licet omittamus. 

(Antbtius) Labeo, iure consoltus c* 137* 

Angostus, imperator * c. 69. 

(M. Qaudius) Marcellus, consul A.U.C. 703 c. 124. 

(L. Cornelius) Lentidus (Cnis), consul A.U.C. 705 c. 124. 

(Q.) Horatius (Flaccus) c. 118. 

(C.) Julius Caesar cc. 120; 122; 123; 124. 

(M. Licinius) Crassus c. 120. 

(Cn. Pompeius) Magnus cc. 123; 124. 

(M. Porcius) Cato (Uticensis) c. 1 19. 



^ Hie Scaurus bellorum civilium temporibus prius Bruti et Cassi partes secutus 
est, deinde Sexti Pompei; sed postea illo relicto ad M. Antonium transfugit, ut 
tradit Appianus (Bell. Qv. V. 142). Augustus autem post proelium Actiacum ei 
veniam dedit; cf. Dion. LI. 2; LVI. 38; Drumann. 'Gesch. Roms/ I. p. 33. 

* Cf. Mus. Rhen. nov. II. p. 211. 

'Hberi temporibus mathematici tam multi tamque molesti facti erant ut ex 
lenatus consulto expellerentur; Tac. Ann. II. 32; Sueton. Vit Tib. 36. 

* Fortasse Caesar cuius Trimalchio c. 51 meminit Augustus est. 
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Publilitts Syrus, mimus c. 55; cf. 52. 

(C. Scribonius) Curio, tribunus pi. A.U.C. 704 c. 124. 

Servius (Solpicius Rufus), consul A.U.C. 703, iure consultus .... c. 137 

(M. TulliuB) Cicero cc* 3; 5; 55« 

(P.) VergiUus (Maro) cc. 68; 118. 

Hi omnes Ciceronis et August! aetate vixerunt. Itaque haec 
nomina nostram sententiatn confirmare videntur. 

Deinde Buecheleri sententia tractanda est. Ille enim talia scripsit : * 
* Licuit vero in hoc genere fabularum, quod a morosa subtilitate alie- 
num ingenuam sequitur festivitatem, et antiquiora et posteriora paulo 
neglegentius admiscere, velut p. 148, 4 iter facientes dicuntur a 
vilico quaesivisse, quod genus negotiationis Crotoniatae praecipue pro- 
barent post attritas bellis frequentibus opes tamquara etiam turn civi- 
tas ilia in sua, non in populi Romani potestate atque universa Italia 
non dudum pacata esset, et p. 76. 10 Plocamus adulescentulum se 
gloriatur in cantando parem non habuisse nisi unum Apellem, famil- 
iarem Caligulae celeberrimumque inter aequales tragoedum (Cassius 
Dio LVIIII. 5), et p. 86. 19 Trimalchio cantica fertur lacerasse 
Menecratis, si hie est Menecrates quem citharoedum Nero triumpha- 
lium virorum donavit (Suetonius Neronis cap. 30).' Itaque si Bue- 
chelerum sequeris, hanc rerum et temporum seriem habebitis : 

Croton in populi Romani potestatem revenit circiter A.U.C 560. 

Vinum Opimianum annorum centum fuit A.U.C 733*^ 

Petronius finxit Encolpi itinera incidisse in ultimos annos quibus 

regnabat Tiberius. 

Apelles floruit regnante Gaio. 

Menecrates floruit regnante Nerone. 

At quamquam concedendum est scriptores antiquos in talibus re- 
bus neglegentiores fuisse, tamen Petronium lectores tarn aperte 
tamque audacter ludificatum esse pemegare ausus sim. Quod si 
Encolpius Augusti temporibus in Campaniam venisse fingitur^ hae 
difficultates facile evitari possunt. 

De sermone autem saturarum nihil scribendum statuimus ; nam id 
quod Buechelerus adfirmat, genus sermonis artemque metrorum non 



^ Praef. ad ed. maior. p. VIII. 

* Huic rei Buechelerus paene nullam auctoritatem tribuit 
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in aliud atque Neronianum tempus convenire, iam satis ab aliis de- 
monstratum est. Atque si Petronius aliquanto sitnplicius scripsit 
quam ceteri eiusdem aetatis auctores, hoc partim imitationi eius 
sermonis quo Augusti aetate scriptores utebantur, partim ipsius 
hominis ingenio et indoli adtribuendum est. 

Quae cum ita sint, multa argumenta nostram sententiam confir- 
mant; eaque quae ad alias sententias probandas viri docti adtu- 
lerunt incertiora esse videntur quam quae pro veris et certis accipi- 
antur. Itaque licet conligamus Petronium earn partem saturarum 
quae hodie exstat circiter A.U.C. 740 actam esse sine dubio volu- 
isse. 

Haec fere sunt quae de tempore saturarum dicenda putaremus. 
Reliquum est ut quaeramus qua in urbe Trimalchio habitant. Sed 
de hac re perdifficili viri docti multum diuque certaverunt; quo 
magis vereor ne yXavK ds 'A^iyvas, quod dicunt, ferre videar. Ut- 
cumque hoc erit, primum est de argumentis quae apud Petronium 
inventa sunt, tum de rationibus quas huius aetatis homines ad suas 
sententias probandas adtulerunt, disserendum. 

Principio miro quodam casu nomen urbis in qua Trimalchio habi- 
tavit nusquam apud Petronium servatum est. Sunt tamen nonnulla 
indicia ad urbem pertinentia ; quae haec fere sunt. 

In Campania erat, ad mare ^ sita, neque longe aberat a Bails ' 
Capuave.' Coloniam autem in urbem deductam esse ex quattuor 
locis ^ adparety atque inter magistratus urbanos aediles ' erant Sev- 
irorum autem conlegium in colonia erat; nam Trimalchio sevir 
Augustalis,* Hermeros et Habinnas seviri' vocantur. Deinde urbs 
ipsa in regiones " erat divisa vigilesque * habebat qui ad incendia res- 

* Ed, tert BuechiUri c 8i, p. 55, 11. 5-6; cf. c 77, p. 52, L 24; c. 90, p. 61, 
L 4; c. 99, p. 6S, 11. 3-8; c. 114, p. 80, 11. 8-10. 

* C 53, p. 35, L 19; cf. c. 104, p. 71, 1. 27. 
' C. 62, p. 41, L 9. 

* C 44, p. 29, IL 26, 34; c 57, p. 38, 1. 13; c. 76, p. 52, 1. 7. 

* C 44, p. 29, U. 10, 27; c. 53, p. 35, 1. 16; cf. c. 45. Quod magistratus urbis 
' praetor ' ab advena Encolpio (c. 65, p. 43, 1. 32) dicitur baud ita multum auc- 
toritatis habere sentio. 

* C. 30, p. 21, L 7; cf. c. 71, p. 48, 1. 25. T c. 57, p. 38, 1. 4; c. 65, p. 43, 1. 35. 

* C 78, p. 53, 1. 8; cf. c. 17, p. 14, 11. 6, 16-17. 

* C 78, p. 53, 1. 8. 
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fUMinni onxlti vel fniiiiiiifi auctofilacis tnboenxzii;. ai> EncoipiQ appeOft* 
tnE. Haec cnxmia atpote in pro|ntzik> posits apixd anx&os p£^^ 
vainenmt. 

Sed et alia sunt; minus aperta qmdem^ xxeqne tunen eo De^gendai. 
Qoonmt vel pxaecipmim est quod pleraqoe in coionia TrimakhBOiBS 
ELomana etant.^ Popoltis enim coloniae Latxne loqadxitar; cqxqs 
vcL penmilta sont aigamenta. Xam liberti et fnnmae pkbis !ioaii> 
oes Latzne loqui solebant ; qnod ex sennombus conviv ana n Tnmat- 
duonis satis adpaiec Plocamos enim se Giaecmn cannen cantaie 
simuiavit ;^ qaod ixKpdssimum omnimn fiiisset si plenqae in coloma. 
Gnece loqni soiid essent. Encoipius autem Homeristas dicit^ Grae- 
ds veimbus ctsniocutxs esse *^ at insoienter soknt ' ; quod dum £icie- 
bant Trimalciuo Ladne legebat libnun. At baec verba plane inepta 
fmssent a homines coioniae Graece locud essent. Serms autem 
Habimxatis Aeneida recitavit et AceHanicos versus intermiscuiL^ Ac- 
cedit quod ipse Trimalchio Syri versus recitavit eumque cum Cicerone 
contulit.^ Et sdsBorem suum Carpum nominaverat : itaque quodes- 
cumque dixit * Carpe, Carpe/ eodem verbo ec vocavit et impersrit.^ 
Comoedos antem emerat, sed maluit illos Atellaniam Qbcere et cho- 
nuiien sumn insRt Lanne cantare.^ Praeterea homo quidam coioniae 
hoc dtuio causam proschpsit : ^ C. Pompeius Dic^enes ex kalendis 
Tnln» cenacuium locat ; ipse enim domum emit' ^ Deinde in poste 
ianoae domus Trimalciiionis libeilus erat cum hac inscripdone 5xas : 
^Quisquis servus ''^^ dominico iussu fbras exierit, accipiet plagas 
centum.' "* Accedit quod in fciscibus seviraiibus Thmalchionis hoc 
eiat scriptum : * C. Pompcio Trimalchioni. seviro Augustali, Cinnamus 
dispensator ; ' ^ et sescenta alia huiusmodi sunt quae hie enumefare 
t aH^^ Praeterea cives coioniae sacra festaque pubiica et pcivata 



joscqq. 

C 55, p. 36. U- 19 seqq. ' C. Jt^p. 24, U. 2^51. 

- C 53^ p. 35* Q. 27^-9^ Acute disdt Tanneflins Gca^cos in culoiiiA Gnecvkift 
contemptzin appeHatos eaic; c£. cc 38^ 46* 7^ et Cod. PtrutL p. CXCVL 
» C 38, p. 25, 0. 26-S; d: C L L. IV. nn. 13S; 307; 1136. 
^ C 28, p. 20, IL 14.-16. 
a C 30. p. 21^ 5-8; cf. IL 10-13. 



Quaestiones Petronianae. 2$ 

ex more Romanorum^ ut videtur, celebrabant.^ Denique munera 
gladiatoria' et epulae populo datae* commemorantur. 

Haec ad coloniam pertinent ; sed et reliqua urbs legibus institu- 
tisque Romanis ex parte utebatur* atque praeco urbanus Latine 
proclamabat^ 

De situ et aedificiis urbis nonnulla tradita sunt. Pars enim aedific- 
iorum tarn prope a mari erant ut Eumolpus et Encolpius e templo 
usque ad litus lapidum vitandorum causa currereht.* Encolpius autem 
ex hospitio fere ipso navem conscendisse videtur/ Commemorantur 
autem porticus," theatrum,* amphitheatrum,*® balnea,*^ basilica," tem- 
pla," curia,** popinae," fornix,** crypta,*' villae," insulae,** pinaco- 
theca," arcus vetus," omnia denique quae in florente urbe inveniri 
solent. Adde quod forum urbis etiam deficiente die frequentiam 
renim venalium " et turbas cocdonum *• praebuit. 

Sunt autem nonnulli loci e quibus urbem Trimalchionis emporium 
fiiisse licet suspiceris. Ipse enim Trimalchio negotiando dives factus 
est,** atque naves suas vino, lardo, £Eiba, seplasio et mancipiis onera- 



^ Saturnalia^ c. 44, p. 29, 1. 12; c. 58, p. 38, 1. 23. Parentalia, c. 77, p. 52, 
L 38; cf. c. 69, p. 46, 1. 14. NffvendiaU^ c. 65, p. 44, 1. 6. Nudipedalia (c. 44, 
p. 29, L 38) ad urbem Romam pertinere videntor; et, nisi fallimur, ' clivus ' qui 
ibidem dicitur Clivus Capitolinus est 

« C 45, p. 30. ■ C. 45, p. 30, 1. 29; c. 71, p. 48, 1. 16. 

♦ Cc. 13-149 PP- 12-13; Nuptiae^ c. 26, p. 18, 11. 35 seqq. 

• C 97, p. 66, 11. 6-1 1. • C. 90, p. 61, 11. 1-5. ' C. 99, p. 68, 11. 3-8. 

• C 3, p. 8, 1. 12; c. 6, p. 9, 11. 24-5; c. 82, p. 55, 1. 27 ; c. 90, p. 61, 1. i; cf. 
c. 106, p. 73, 1. 5, ' quas in Herculis porticu acceperat' 

» C 90, p. 62, L I ; c. 92, p. 63, 1. 9. " C. 45, p. 30, 1. 14. 

u C 26, p. 19, 1. 20 seqq.; c. 30, p. 21, L 21 ; c. 41, p. 27, 1. 40; c. 42, p. 28, 
n. 3-6; c. 91, p. 62, L 14; c. 92, p. 63, 11. 6-10; c. 94, p. 64, 1. 3; c. 97, 
p. 66, L 9. 

" C. 57, p. 38, L 14. " C 90, p. 61, 1. 3. " C. 44, p. 29, L 18. 

J* C 98, p. 67, 1. 16. " Cc. 7, 8. " C 17, p. 14, 1. 3; cf. Frag. XVI. 

'^ C 61, p. 41, L 6; cf. c. 62, p. 41, 1. 28; c. 77, p. 52, 1. 23. 

^' C 95, p. 65, L 14; c. 96, p. 65, L 38; cf. c. 94, p. 64, 1. I, ' synoecio.' 

* C 83, p. 56, L 6 seqq. ** C. 44, p. 29, L 16. *" C 12, p. 1 1, 1. 30 seqq. 
^ C 14, p. 13, L 4* De foro cf. c. 44, p. 29, 1. 20; c. 57, p 38, 1. i; c. 58, 

p. 39, 1. 9. 

* C 76, p. 51-2. Cf. c 38, p. 25, IL 13-18: • Arietes a Tarento emit et testi- 
colavit in gregem. Mel Atticum ut domi nasceretur, apes ab Athenis iussit 
afferri; obiter et vemaculae quae sunt meliusculae a Graeculis Bent. Ecce intra 
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\\\} Lichas autecQ» mercator Tarentinus» £2KX>Ipiam et Emnolpam 
ab urbe oavc sua vtxit.* Acc^t quod non sohim Graeci et Romani 
seU etiam Cappadoces* et Alexandnni^ et Syri* et Aegjrptii* ct 
Acthiopcs * incolae erant urbis. Cui tamen baud ita omltaxn anctori- 
talis tribucmlum est : Komani enim servos ex omnibus orbis teiranim 
gentibus habebaut. Sed hoc certe concedendtim est, homines exte- 
rarum genttum in poitu vel empoho &cillime inveniri. 

.\liud autem indicium praebent nomina deonmi qui ab incolis nrbis 
'l>imalchionis maxime colebantur ; quae haec fere sunt : luppUtr (c 
44, p. J9, 1. 37 ; c- 47. P- 3^. 1- ^ ♦ c. 51, p. 34, 1. 12 ; c. 56. p. 37, L 
\z ; c. 58, p, 38^ L J5)» y^ptunus (c. 76, p. 51, I. 31), ^A/Aamt* 
{c, 5^ p. 3^ 1. 37; cf. c. ^9, p» 20, L 26 ; c. 43, p. 29, L 4), Venus 
\^k:, 2<), p. 20, I. 34 ; cf, c. OiJ, p. 46, L 9), Li^r Paler ^^c. 41, p. 27, 
l« 33 • ^t» ibid. 1. 27), Mars ^c. 34, p, 23, 1. 19). Jfermrttts (c 29, 
p. 20, 1. 30 ; c. 67, p. 45, I. 10 : c. 77, p. 52, L iS), Hercmles (c. ro6, 
p. 73, 1. 5 : cf. c, 4i>* p. 33, 1. i), Pnapus (c. i 7, p. 14, L 26 : c. 21, 
p. 17, 1. 4; c. 00, p. 40, I. iO» I^rtuna (c. 2g, p. 20, L 30 ; 
cf. c. 43, p. ^i>> I. 37), AuiptJtu^ ic. 00, p. 40, l. 18 ; cf. locos qui ad 
.Vugustaies |K*ftiQt:nc} et Lurts i^c. 29, p. 20, L 34 ; c. 00^ p. 40, 
IL 22^0).^ 

Notandum est autem quod Encoipius *gregem cursorum cum 
tu^igistro se cxercciueiu * in ponicu domus ThaialchionLi^ vidit : ^ ex. 
quo adpaiet ludos ^luDicos^ in urbe celebran >oiito:> esse. Ciicenscs 
quoque ct factwnes vjouiiueniorantur.'^ 

Ueuique iuuito:> in urbe literas humauiores culuisse ex aliquot locis 



ciuoiKm noa louge ab aliqau ow^cio viui^ stUui. ouputiL 

- C. 70, p. 54, 1. io; oi. Beioch. Ouii|>. j». 117. 

- C loi, i». oi», :L 7-iO; zL c. 43, lu Ji>» U. ^7-35. 
i C. 03, :». 42, 1. Tu; -. 09, ■>. 4o» 1. 13. 

" C 34, ;». -if 1. to. Ailde |uou "I'hnviirhiii ot vJau>aa:ue&- cjl ' ^va v( 

"* Haec Jxivienua >uut: iuwuecun iii, - 59, :>. jgi, 1. i^; !*tf^:a»:^ .\ »9fc l>. ,x^ 

1. J5; c. ^^ :. JO, !. z^\ Noctiuna.:, -. c^, ?. 42, L ,»7; • tutcU loo/ c. 57/-». j^^ 
!. ;i; • Fciioo SonoUai:* :. r>7, p. 45, L i-j-li- * C. z>^ p. jo, IL 31 
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satis constat;* erant enim scholae," rhetores,* poetae* et fortasse 
poedca certamina^ in urbe. Accedit quod (c. 6) 'ingens scholastic 
corum turba ' in porticum venisse dicitur. 

Haec fere sunt quae urbem Trimalchionis maxime designare 
videantur : itaque quaerendum est cui urbi Campaniae haec indicia 
optime conveniant. 

Urbes quae ad sinum Cumanum prope a mari sitae erant hae 
fuerunt : Cumae, Baiae, Bauli, Misenum, Puteoli, Neapolis, Hercu- 
laneum, Pompeii, Stabiae, Surrentum. Quarum tres tantum in 
quaestionem veniunt, Cumae, Puteoli et Neapolis. Nam Pompeii 
longius afuerunt a mari ; Baiae autem et Bauli et Herculaneum * et 
Stabiae coloniae non fuerunt. Misenum quoque et Surrentum licet 
excipiamus. Nam Misenum recens fuit Augusti temporibus,^ sed 
urbs Trimalchionis, ut videtur, iam vetus fuit.* Accedit quod Pe- 
tronius classis et classiariorum non meminit ; * sed Augustus stationem 
navalem Miseni locavit,*° ex qua urbs paullatim orta esse videtur." 
Denique Misenum 'urbs Graeca' non erat. Surrentum autem 
multis de causis excipiendum est. Primum enim in alto campo 
longius a mari situm erat ; " sed urbs Trimalchionis magna ex parte 
proxima mari in ipso litore fiiisse videtur. Deinde Surrentum longius 
afuit a Baiis et Capua quam quae urbs Trimalchionis esset. Nam vix 



1 Etiam Trimalchio doctus videri voluit; cf. cc. 39, 55, 56, 4S. 

* Cc. 1-7; cf. c. 46. 

' Agamemnon rhetor fuit; cf. cc. 3-6; c. 48, p. 32, 1. 30 seqq. 
« Enmolpus poeta erat et Latina carmina recitabat; cf. c. 83, p. 56, IL 29 seqq.; 
c 90^ p. 62, 1. I, et ai. 

* C. 83, p. 56, 1. 30; cf. c. 90, p. 62, 1. I. 

^ Hercnlanenm municipium fuine testantor tituli. Cf. C. I. L. X. 1416; 1447; 

1452; 1453; HS5; «4S6; etp. 157. 

^ Cf. Beloch. *Campanien,' p. 190; Hermes XIII. p. 109; C I. L. X. i, p. 317. 

* Cf. c. 78, p. S3, IL 7-10; c. 44; c. 58, p. 38, 1. 13; c. 75 ad fin. 

* Encolpins militis meminit (c. 82) ; sed hie non fiiit classiarius. 
^ Saeton. vit. Oct 49; Tac. Ann. IV. 5. 

u Cf^ Piin. Epist VI. 20, 7; Veget V. i. Misenum colonia erat, quod tituli 
testantor; sed quo tempore colonia in urbem deducta sit incertum est Hoc a 
Claudio &ctnm esse probabiliter coniecit Mommsenus (C. I. L. X. I, p. 317); 
sed aliter iudicat Belochius (I. s. c), qui coloniam ab Augusto deductam 
conicit 

^ Beloch. < Campanien,' pp. 261-2. 
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cred3)ile est Stoientkios sotilos esse Capoam esire ad mocaiidiim.' 
Deniqoe Sarxtntom neqoe in titaiis neqoe a sdipcanbos antiqais 
coloilia fizisse traditur. Ptinhis enfm, quazDqaam SarrenKmii com- 
memoraty' tamen coiooiam esse noa dkit : et in iibco rotoitamm * 
^Sorrentam c^pidom' le^tixr^ noa 'colonia.' Exstat antem Utoins^ 
in qoo mentk> fit xmuudpom Sbrrentiiionim. Qoae ctxm ita sint, tres 
tantmn nrbes reliquae sunt nobts^ NeopoiiSy Cnmae, Ptxteofi. 

De txrbe Tiimalchicuib quattaor sententias vizi docti in medinin 
pfoculenmt^ qnae ocdine tractandaie snnt, 

Ac prirnnm quidem sunt qui Fetrooium noa imani et eandem 
cokmiam descxxpstsse sed quasi pluxes in unam conlegisse patent.* 
At Petronins alios urbes^ Ciotona* et ft>rt3sse Massfliam/ nominatim 
indicavit et descripaL Urbs autem haec clanus designator qaam 
quae ficta sit ; quod infra demoostrandum est. 

Sunt antem qui urbem Trimalchionxs Neapolim fuisse patent ; 
qnam opimonem Pithoeus^ pnmus> quod sciam^ protulit. Cum 
Pitfaoeo autem consenserunt De Salas^* Bunnannus^* Ignarra^^ Sta- 
dcrusy® Franzius,* Beckius^^* et multi alii ; sed recentiores qui banc 
rem tractaveiunt aliter iudicavenmL 

Argumenta quae Pithoei opinionem maxime connnnaie videntor 
haec sunt: 

Urbs Tiimalchionis * Graeca urbs * ab Encolpio vocatur (c Si ) ; 
c£ Tac Ann. XV. 33 : (Nero) ' Romae incipere scenas non ansas 
Neapolim quasi Graecam urbem deiegit.' 

Deinde vetusille Petroni glossator in verbis ' Graecae urbts ' (c. 3i) 



^ CX c. 6z» p. 4JE, I. 9: 'Forte dominns Capoam exierat ad acrnta sdtm 
expedienda.* 

» Hist. Nat. HL 6z. * Gromat. vcc ed. T aoKn%^^.^ l p. 236W 

* C L L. X. 676L Dttnmvin qooqae in txtnlis Sarrendnis commeoHitmatitr; 
ex opo BekM±ii» cotoniain in oppidum dedtuitam esse condissit. Non recte: 
nam qnod sunmi orbis magistratua dtmmviri vocabantur cx>lomam in ea futsae 
noOo modo argolL Hercnianci enim et in multis aliis muntcipiis^ duanivixi erant. 
CL c. L L. X. X443; 1444; M45; U^i; I44i; MSJ; MaiHoardt, * Staatsvenval^ 
tno^' ed. alL L p. 152 adn. 6. 

* CL Boech. pcaef. ad ed. maior. p. VIIIL • C Ii6 se<j^. 

^ Fr. L Boech.; c£ Fr. UIL ^ In ed. Bunnann. adn. ad c. Si, *Ckaiecae nrbta.* 
» Und. ed. alL voL IL p. 159- ^ I*>id. ad c. $i, * Ccaecae urbis^* 

n • Dc Palaestra Neapoittana,' p. 205 seqq. ^ Musw Rhen. nov. IL p^ 307se({q» 
M C L a in. p. 71& ^ 'Age of Pwr. ArlHt«r,* pw sj. 
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adnotavit : ' Neapolis.' Sed glossarium eius parvae auctoritatis est,^ 
etsi viri docti olim multum momend ei tribuebant.' 

Est autem Petroni fragmentum (XVI. Buech.) : * Satis consta- 
ret eos nisi inclinatos non solere transire ciyptam Neapolitanam/ 
Hoc fragmentum Cumis quidem minus convenit, tamen contra 
Puteolos non facit ; crypta enim Neapolitana haud ita longe a Pute- 
olis erat. Incertum est autem an crjrpta cuius c. 16 mentio fit 
eadem sit necne ; sed fortasse haec in urbe fuit, ut Studerus coniecit.* 
Cetera autem argumenta quae Ignarra et alii protulerunt puerilia^ 
sunt. 

At multa argumenta simt quae contra Pithoei sententiam quam 
maxime faciunt; e quibus haec fere plurimum auctoritatis habere 
videntur. 

Primum quo tempore colonia Neapolim deducta sit incertum est. 
Nam quae in libro coloniarum leguntur : ^ ' Neapolim, muro ducta. 
Iter populo debetur ped. LXXX. Sed ager eius syriae pulestinae* 
(sic) a Grecis est in iugeribus adsignatus, et limites intercisivi sunt 
constitutiy inter quos postea et miles imp. Titi lege modum iuge- 
rationis ob meritum accepit/ ea non ad Neapolim Campaniae sed ad 
Flaviam Neapolim, urbem Syriae Palestinae^ plane spectant. Deinde 
inscriptio ilia (C. I. L. X. 1492) cui Studerus permultum auctoritatis 
tribuit ne minime quidem ad rem pertinet ; nam Mommsenus eam 
quarti post Christum saeculi esse iudicavit." Constat autem Neapo- 
lim Ciceronis temporibus municipium fuisse.* Plinius quoque, quam- 

* Wehli * Ob». Crit. in Petronium/ pp. 7-10. 

* Cf. Mas. Rhen. nov. II. p. 207. * Ibid. p. 204. 

* Cf. Mos. Rhen. nov. II. p. 204. * Gromat Vet. I. p. 235. 
''Syriae polestinae' cod. A; 'seriae palestinae' cod. £; 'syria et pales- 

tinae ' P. ' Sirenae Parthenopae ' mire Lachmannus, iure emendandi abusus. 
T^chmanni emendatione deceptos Belochios (Camp. p. 40) coloniam Neapolim a 
Tito deductam esse putat, conlato Stati loco (Silv. II. 2, 133). Sed Monmisenus 
(C LL.X I, p. 171) Lachmanni errorem correxit 

^ In nnmmis huius urbis legitur: *^Xaou(a Nci(«'oX<s 2vf»(af naA>ai<rr/n|s'; 
Eckhd, Doct. Num. III. p. 435. 

' C I. L. X. I, p. 172: '1478, 1492 quorun hie videtur esse saeculi p. C 
quarti'; ibid. p. 171 : * titulus aevi labentis n. 1492.' Quo anno hie titulus 
icriptus sit nescimus. Belochius quoque (Camp p. 40) eum tertii vel quarti 
saeculi ease censet 

* Ad Fam. XIII. 30, i : 'L. Manlius est Sosis: is fuit Catinensis; sed est una 
cum reliquis Neapotitanis civis Romanus factus decurioque Neapoli; erat enim 
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•^tunir X»potts JKmifti^" amea «im c-^riomaat anse mm. 

autmr. i?«m^ue it^:v(sca atomcipii ;aBstaac; :iiiiiiii sBnsztae Affixes ' 
'^ ivat :K€aas V«<p;i:saoae/ Bi:>^ peosttaos Moinmseaiis X^spoOm. 
:enxQ 5ere 7%»t ^Thnsmm saeciio caknuae ^iniuoe jiniiiHii eaiK ceo- 

cuk^sua ^!2L ^<c^ Ita^ue ^^m ;:ri£ iros^ Tmnbcniom& 

Vt iupci iisxmiSy yiiemque ji v^rioma rrrmaafnttTins Somazxa. 
-ssLQC '^tei XeapQU suila :aiAio otiovcauc . :bi csnxn csune jd Ear- 







rC'. :^: lUiie Hipra ^tavicausk Hoct; joinia. vjjia "nttume jscripf^- 

jit;:stn3ct inu :ib. :4»>q ^t J. I. Or. a» 5?>$o- Jiscac&» Ve^j^Kbitiifiai^ «:iQae 
jntrntMinc iii la :h«4»ii: :e«ipub- ;;c cnazi^ici .Hj^cea -luiAiux: Jirta 

•ifi lausit .uius^'iiores- acni >i<ei4fX2k rvt;<ru .>«ifK4u«: tj5t«:%:x; scrxpu 
iunf. VcLctjit ;uoii ji lecrcos :H;aii*i2iL iKO&uiiii utiAio ^Jsaeci 



- 1-. .- j;. 57VOW i»e"»»* -w*m*ur a»t)|ta#> * v.. .. .« V t^^u. 
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plerique Graecis vocabulis designantur.^ Quae omnia coloniae quam 
Petronius descripsit non conveniunt. 

Denique homines urbis Trimalchionis alios deos atque Neapolitani 
colebant Nam deorum Neapolitanorum, Parthenopae, Sebethi, Ce- 
rerisy Hebonis,' in ea parte saturarum quae ad urbem Campaniae 
pertinet nulla fit mentio ; et contra dii quos incolae urbis Trimalchi- 
onis venerabantur plerique Neapoli non conveniunt. 

Quae cum ita sint, Neapolis certe urbs Trimalchionis non fuit. 

Mommsenus autem in commentariolo ^ quod abhinc duodecim fere 
annis edidit, urbem quam Petronius descripsit Cumas esse probare 
conatus est. Sed etsi rem acutissime et doctissime, ut solet, disputa- 
vit, fortasse operae pretium est sententiam eius denuo perscrutari. 
Argumenta autem quae ad opinionem suam probandam protulit haec 
fere sunt: 

(I) Primum urbs Trimalchionis ' Graeca urbs ' erat : quod Momm- 
senus neque Miseno neque Puteolis convenire censet. Itaque, cum 
urbs ilia Neapolis non sit, conligit eam Cumas fuisse. Sed quam- 



» Dcmarchus, Hfiapxos', C. I. G. 5790; 5797; 5799; 5809; 5810; C I. L. X. 
1478; 1491 ; 1492; Beloch. n. 25, p. 46. Cf. Spartian. Vit. Hadrian. 19: 'Per 
Latina oppida dictator et aedilis et II. vir; apud Neapolim dcmarchus.' AavKt- 
Xapxos, C. I. G. 5790; 5796; 5797. rpofAftart^s, C. I. G. 5797; 5843; cf. C. I. L. X. 
1494, 'scriba.' ^Ayopdt^fjMs, C. I. G. 5793; 5799; 5836. "Apx*"* C. I. G. 5836; 
5838; 5799* *Arri^x*''» C. I. G. 5^3^* ''Apxoyru rhv 8iit w4rre ir&y rifiriTuc6y, 
(quinquennalis) C I. G. 5796; cf. 5797, Ap^avra rhv ircyracri^pur^v "Ap^arra 
r999ipm¥ iu^ipAp (IIII. virorum), C. I. G. 5796. rufimirlapxos, C. I. G. 5796; 
5809. Bovk^i, C. I. G. 5836; Beloch. n. 25, p. 40. Bovktvrat, C. I. G. 5843. 
np6cK\rrroPf C I. G. 5838, 5843. ^^KKffToy, C. I. G. 5799. ^fnirptat, C I. G. 
5785; 5787; 5788; 5789; 5797; 5798; 5802; 5805; 5818; 5869; C. I. L. X. 
1491; Willmann. n. 664; cf. Varro L. L. V. 85 Mueller.; Strabo. 1. s. c. G)nfer 
C. I. L. X. 1487, ' agonotheta ' ; firapxos ctirov 86ir*t»s, C. I. G. 5793; Mrpmros, 
C. I. G. 5790; 5 79 1; ffTpaTriy6s, C I. G. 5793. At haec fere Latina vocabula 
magistratus Neapolitanos designant; * II vir alimentorum quaestor sacrae pecuniae ' 
(sic), C I. L. X. 1491; 'curator fhimenti comparandi/ ibid.; 'scriba' ibid. n. 
1491; 'arkarius reipublicae Neapolitanorum/ qui fortasse servus publicus fuit, 
ibid. n. 1495. Sacerdotes qui in Latinis titulis commemorantur hi sunt : Augus- 
talis, C I. L. X. 1872; augur et flamen Virbialis, ibid. n. 1493; (?) aedilis 
Aogustalis, ibid. n. 1493; praefectus et quinquennalis invenum, ibid. n. 1493. 
Patroni coloniae commemorantur, C. I. L. X. 1487; 1492; 1819; vir primarius 
dvitatis, ibid. n. 1520; decuriones, ibid. 1489; 1490; Cic. ad Fam. XIII. 30, I. 

' Beloch. 'Campanien,' p. 51 et seqq. 

* Hermes XIII. pp. 106-21. 
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duumviri re vera erant, tamen nonnumquam ^ minus accurate 'prae- 
tores ' ex more antiquo appellabantur. Cuius rei ipsae Ctmiae lucu- 
lendssimum exemplum praebent ; Ciceronis enim temporibus summi 
magistratus urbis quattuorviri, ut videtur, appellabantur,' atque in 
titulo Cumano* imperatoriae aetatis haec leguntur: 'Ad honorem 
quoque duumviratus ad cumulanda munera patriae suae libenter ac- 
cessit.' Itaque non minim est si et aliarum urbium duumviri nonnum- 
quam ' praetores ' appellabantur/ etsi casu inscriptiones quae exstent 
hoc non ostendant 

Sed etiam si haec res aliter esset, tamen locus Petroni Mommseni 
sententiam non probaret. Nam quod advena Encolpius magistratum 
urbis ' praetorem ' vocat nihil fere auctoritatis habet Ille enim 
Romae fuerat/ et fortasse in Gallia Narbonensi, ubi summi urbium 
magistratus 'praetores' vocabantur,* habitaverat/ Itaque non 
minim est si cum Encolpius Habinnatem cum lictore et ingenti fre- 
quentia intrantem videret eum praetorem esse putavit. 

Haec fere sunt quae Mommsenus ad suam sententiam probandam 
protulit. At alia sunt, quae opinioni eius refragari videntur. 

(I) Trimalchio (c. 48) haec dicit : ' Nam Sibyllam quidem Cu- 
mis ego ipse oculis meis vidi in ampulla pendere, et cum illi pueri 
dicerent : 2i)3vXAa, ri 6tka% ; respondebat ilia : diro^vcTv 0cXci>.' Quo 
de loco prudenter scripsit Buechelerus : ^ ' Cumas illam coloniam non 
fidsse, de qua convivae confabulantur, probatur eo, quod Cumis se 
suis oculis Sibyllam vidisse quasi rem raritate notabilem Trimalchio 
pronuntiat.' Quocum consentit Ludovicus Friedlaenderus.' At 
Mommsensus locum Petroni sic explicare conatus est : ' Sed voluit 
lepidus auctor ita ineptire pulchellum hominem, scilicet ut urbana 



^ Hac de causa imperatoria aetate Lavinii, Anagniae, Capituli Hemicorum et 
Comis 'praetores' erant: HispeUi autem et Nemaosi 'praetores qaattuorviri,' 
Abellixii et Gnunenti et Telesiae et Narbonis ' praetores duoviri ' in titolis memo- 
rantur. Cf. Marquardt, ' Staatsverwalttmg/ ed. alt. voL L pp. 149-50; Madvig. 
' Veriassimg and Verwalttmg des Rom. Staates,' toL II. p. 13; Hor. Sat I. 5, 35 ; 
Gc. de Lege Agr. IL 34, 92-3; CI. L. X. 6193. 

* Ad AtL X. 13, I. « C I. L. X. 3704. 

* Cf. FloL vit SnU. 37, rhv lEpx^*^* (scilicet Aucoiopx*^') Tpdviov. 

* C 69, p. 46, L 36. * Marqnardt, L s. c. 

^ CX Frag. L et IV. (Boech.). » Praef. ad ed. maior. p. VIIL . 

* ' Banian's Jahresbericht,' 1878, 2d Th. p. 172. 
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narraret quasi longinquo itinere conspecta.** Quasi vero aliquis 
tarn audacter tale tantumque mendacium de sua urbe coram 
suis civibus diceret. At quamquam Trimalchio et superbus et 
stultus fiiisse videtur, tamen non fuit insanus. Constat autem eum 
non ' Cumis ' sed ' hac in colonia ' dicturum fiiisse si urbana narraret. 
Est autem et alius locus (c. 53) : ' Et plane interpellavit salta- 
tionis libidinem actuarius, qui tanquam urbis acta recitavit: 'VII. 
kalendas sextiles : in praedio Cumano, quod est Trimalchionis, nati 
sunt pueri XXX., puellae XL.; sublata in horreum ex area tritid 
millia modium quingenta ; boves domiti quingenti.' Quo ex loco et 
Buechelerus et Mommsenus convivium Trimalchionis in praedio eius 
Cumano actum esse coniecerunt. Quod si verum est, sententia 
Mommseni pro vera et certa accipienda est ; nam quod Buechelerus 
dicit : ' Appellatio ipsa solitam insolentiam Trimalcionis arguit, qui 
praedium suum a longinquo oppido, non a propinquo voluit deno- 
minari, ut scilicet fines illius patere usque ad Cumas crederentur/ * 
parum probabile est. Domini enim, ut recte dicit Mommsenus, 
nomina praediis suis arbitrio suo dare non solebant; sed praedia 
sua quodque nomina ab oppidis vel pagis in quibus sita erant, 
trahebant. Cuius rei apud Ciceronem sescenta exempla sunt. Sed, 
nisi fallimur, ea quae actuarius recitavit non ad domum in qua con- 
vivium agebatur sed ad longinqua praedia pertinuerunt. Nam et 
' praedium Cumanum * et ' hortos Pompeianos * commemoravit, scili- 
cet ut Trimalchio videretur non solum in sua urbe sed etiam Cumis 
et Pompeiis fundos habere. Adde quod domus ^ Trimalchionis in 
urbe vel certe proxima ab urbe fuit; quod ex c. 78 satis constat 
Sed praedium Cumanum ruri longius ab urbe fiiisse facile suspiceris ; 
erant enim in eo ' tritici milia modium quingenta ' in horreo et area 
et quingenti boves. Hoc tamen incertum esse concedimus. Sed 
cenam Trimalchionis in praedio Cumano actam esse demonstrari 
non potest, immo vix credibile videtur. 



1 C. I. L. X. I, p. 351; cf. Hermes XIII. p. 114: *Es wirkt nur um so 
komischer, wenn er in Cumae selbst berichtet, wie er die cumanische SibyUe in 
einer Bouteille habe sitzen sehen und mit den Bengeln auf der Strasse Unter- 
haltung fUhren hSren.' 

* Praef. ad ed. maior. p. VIII. 

* Cf. c. 77, ubi Trimalchio de domo sua iactat, nihil de praedio adiacente 
dicens. 
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(II) Deinde apud Petronium nulla mendo fit Apollinis Cumani 
et Demetros, qui Cumis maxime colebantur.^ Accedit quod templum 
Apollinis et antrum Sibyllae, quae per totam orbem terrarum notissima 
erant, non commemorantur.' At contra Trimalchio se Sibyllam in am- 
pulla pendere Cumis vidisse dicit ; quod non solum ridiculum sed etiam 
impium civibus suis visum esset, si ipse Cumis cum id diceret habi- 
taret. Nam etiam si oraculum Augusti temporibus iam totum ex- 
stinctum erat, tamen Cumanos de Sibylla sua tales nugas tam 
audactet narrasse nuUo modo credibile est. 

(III) Denique multa alia de colonia tradita sunt quae Cumis 
Don conveniunt. Nam in colonia negotiatores et mercatores erant 
atque ipse Trimalchio negotiando dives factus erat. Sed Augusti 
temporibus Cumae emporium non erant: Puteoli enim mercatores 
ad se adduxerant Accedit quod urbs ipsa Cumanorum nullum 
portum habebat.' Deinde forum vesperi ' frequentia rerum venalium ' 
et turba coctionum repletum atque 'ingens scholasticorum turba' 
Cumis minus conveniunt. Praeterea in colonia multi homines 
exterarum gentium erant ; sed hoc minim videtur, si quidem colonia 
' vacuae Cumae ' erat. His de causis colonia Trimalchionis Cumae 
fiiisse non videtur. 

Puteolos autem coloniam Trimalchionis fuisse, vir Neapolitanus, 
Cataldus lannellius, primus, quod sciam, demonstrare conatus est.^ 
Hunc virum doctum pauci alii secuti sunt ; quo in numero quondam 
fuit Ludovicus Friedlaenderus. Ille enim ex vigilum mentione (c. 
79) Puteolos coloniam nostram fuisse concluserat. Sed postea pri- 
orem sententiam reiecit. Itaque * Non tali auxilio nee defensoribus 
istis Tempus eget.' Sed Belochius,* qui urbes Campaniae diligen- 
tissime exploravit et descripsit, cum lannellio consensit. 

Buechelerus autem de Puteolis haec scripsit : * Graeca urbs p. 96, 
7 minim est profecto si Puteolana civitas vocatur tam diu a Romanis 
colonis habitata neque Graecae magis quam variarum nationum com- 



* Gc. de Div. I. 98; Flonis II. 8, 3; VcrgiL Aen. VI. 9 seqq.; PMit Virt. Mul. 
26; CI. L. X. n. 3685, ct aL * Verg. Acn. VI. 42 »eqq. ; Stat Silv. V. 3, 1 72, et al. 

* ' Ab Handelsstadt ist Kyme wohl niemals bedeutend gewesen. Schon die 
Lage an der hafenlosen Kiiste zeigt, dass bei der Grflndung ganz andere RQck- 
tichten maaigebend waren.' Beloch. Camp. p. 157. 

* ' In Cod. Perottiniim diisertationes tres,' pp. CXLII. seqq. 

* Camp. pp. io8y 116, 117, 134* et al. 
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merdis et freqaentia huBgnis. . . Accedit quod in crebris sennonibas 
qaibas commoda et incommoda coloniae vitaqae vulgi inter cenantes 
venantor, paene nulla fit mercatnrae ac rerum nanticanun mentio, 
quanim adflaenda Pateolanam empcmum celebrabatiir. Haec contra 
Puteolos pngnanL'^ Quoctim OHisensit MonunsenuSy qui et afind 
argumentum protuliL* Hie enim didt verba quae c 44 legontar : 
' Haec colonia retroversos cresdt tamquam coda vituli,' nnUo mode 
Puteolis convenire, quod ea urbs iDis temporibus quam maxime flore- 
ret. Haec fere sunt quae non solum Buechelero et Mommseno 
sed etiam prioribus scriptoribus contra Puteolos facere viderentor. 
Itaque si haec explicare poterimus, lannelli sententia multo proba- 
bilior videbitur. Nam vir iDe doctissimus, quamquam has diffi- 
cultates amovere multum diuque tentavit,' tamen rem acu non 
tetigit Itaque Buecheleri et Mommseni argumenta primum trac- 
tanda sunt. 

Si rem propius inspicias, haec argumenta lannelli sententiam non 
solum non evertunt sed etiam confirmant. Nam vera quidem sunt ; 
sed contra Puteolos non pugnant, immo vero nobiscum faciunt. 

Urbs Trimalchionis * Graeca urbs ' vocatur. Sed quamquam Pute- 
oli, ut lannellius dicit/ a Graecis conditi sunt/ tamen haec res ad 
nomen Graecae urbis explicandum nullo modo sufficit. Reliqua 
autem quae lannellius multo cum labore adtulit difficultatem non 
amovent. Sed vera nominis explicatio, nisi fallimur, longe alia est 
atque omnes molestias quasi uno ictu profligat. 

A.U.C. 560, ut Livius testatur,* colonia trecentorum dvium 
Romanorum Puteolos deducta est. Parvam hanc coloniam iam 
deficientem imperator Augustus restituit/ Sed praeter coloniam 
Romanam quae Puteolis erat, ' vetus oppidum/ quod ante coloniam 
deductam ibi fuerat, remanebat, primum ut peregrina civitas, deinde 
post bellum sociale ut municipium. Sed Nero veteri oppido ius 



* Praef. ad ed. maior. p. Villi. * Hennes XIII. p. 1 1 1 . 

• Cod. Pcrott. pp. CCXLVII. seqq. * Cod. Pcrott. p. CCXLVIII. 

• Hieron. ad Olymp. LXIII. i; Steph. Byz. s.v. UorioKoi'y Strabon. V. p. 245; 
Festus 8.V. ' minorem Delum/ et al. 

* ' Coloniae civium Romanorum eo anno deductae sunt Puteolos, Voltumum, 
Litemum, treceni homines in singulas.* Liv. XXXIV. 45 ; cf. XXXII. 29. 

' Lib. Colon, p. 236 : * Puteoli colonia Augusta ; Augustus deduxit.' Cf. C I. Ln 

VIII. 7959. 
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coloniae dedit ; ^ atque, ut videtur, ambae coloniae in unam coniunctae 
sunt, quae ' colonia Claudia Neronensis Puteolana' vocata est. Hanc 
rem optime exposuit Nipperdeius,* quern Marquardtius * secutus est. 
Sed nemo, quod sciam, perspexit quanti momenti haec essent ad 
verba Petroni explicanda. Nam nisi fallimur parva ilia colonia quae 
Puteolis erat ipsa est quae a Petronio commemoratur. Itaque 
verba ilia: 'Haec colonia retroversus crescit tanquam coda vituli' 
Puteolis quam maxime conveniunt ; nam coloniam Puteolanam paul- 
latim defecisse vel eo optime probatur quod Augustus eam restituit. 
Deinde quod in sermonibus convivarum ' paene nulla fit mercaturae 
ac rerum nauticarum mentio ' simili modo facillime explicari potest. 
Nam cena Trimalchionis in colonia agitur ; sed sine dubio emporium 
Puteolanum in vetere oppido, quod olim portus Cumarum fuerat,^ 
situm erat. Itaque non minim est si homines coloniae, qui longius 
a mari habitabant' et fortasse emporii mercatores despiciebant, baud 
ita multum dicebant de mercatura et rebus maritimis. Est tamen 
locus cenae Trimalchionis qui ad res nauticas pertinet (c. 76). 

Deinde Encolpius haec dicit (c. 81) : ' Efiugi indicium, harenae 
imposui, hospitem occidi, ut inter [tot] audaciae nomina mendicus, 
exul, in deversorio Graecae urbis iacerem desertus?' Sed idem 
Encolpius paulo antea dixerat : ' Nee diu tamen lacrimis indulsi, sed 
veritus ne Menelaus etiam antescholarius inter cetera mala solum me 
in deversorio inveniret, collegi sarcinulas locumque secretum et proxi- 
mum Utori maestus conduxi.' Id est, priore hospitio deserto, se in 
* Graecam urbem,' quo nomine pars urbis quae proxitna mari erat 
designari videtur, contulerat« Huius autem nominis duplex ratio est ; 
nam veterrima pars urbis, quae in colle prope a mari sita erat,* olim 
re vera ' Graeca urbs ' portusque Cumarum fuerat, atque subiacens 
emporium Encolpi temporibus, id est, Augusti aetate, simillimum 
Graecae urbis erat^ 



1 Tac Ann. XIV. 27 (A.U.C 813); C. I. L. IV. 2152; X. 5369. 

« Ad Tac Ann. XIV. 27. 

* ' StaatBTerwaltong,' ed. alt L p. 118, adn. 4. 

* Strabon. V. p. 245; Dionys. VII. 3. 

* Fortaae colonia in ti^ieriore parte nrbb (Belocb. Camp. pp. 137 leqq.) lita 
txAt n qnidem coloni in nno loco habitabant 

* Beloch. Camp. pp. 130-31 ; cf. Atlas. PL III. 

^ ' Wer zn Gcero'i oder Seneca's 2:eit das Emporium ron PuteoU durcbwan- 
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Itaque, ut res quam brevissime exponatur, in urbe Puteolanonim et 
colonia Romana, in qua cenaTrimalchionis agitur, et municipium erant. 
Praeterea ea pars urbis quae proxima man erat, id est, veterrima pars 
urbis et adiacens emporium, * Graeca urbs ' ab Encolpio vocatur. 

Multa sunt quae banc opinionem confirmant. Primum enim 
praetor, aediles, seviri, munera gladiatoria et multa alia eiusmodi in 
cena Trimalchionis, quam vocant, commemorantur quorum in reliqua 
parte satirarum quae quidem ad urbem Campaniae pertinet, nulla 
fit mentio. Deinde si et colonia et municipium in urbe erant, 
paene constat colonos de maioribus suis iuribus et privilegiis 
gloriaturos fuisse. Itaque intelligi possunt ilia : ' Haec colonia 
retroversus crescit tanquam coda vituli ' ; * ' Quid enim futurum est si 
nee dii nee homines huius coloniae miserentur ' ; * * Puer capillatus 
in hanc coloniam veni ' ; ^ ' mathematicus qui venerat forte in 
coloniam nostram,^ * At in reliqua parte satirarum nihil tale legitur. 

Similiter * colonia ' Puteolana in titulis vel saepissime * commemo- 
ratur, atque cives etiam annos a colonia deducta numerabant.* 
Notandum est autem quod homines coloniae Trimalchionis *Grae- 
culos ' contemptim Graecos vocabant ; ^ quod profecto mirum fuisset 
si et ipsi Graeca in urbe habitarent. Deinde, quod ex saturis scire 
possimus, coloni plerique certe non ad mare vel in ipso emporio sed 
longius a mari habitabant.^ Sed Puteoli situ ipso divisi erant in duas 
partes, urbem exteriorem,' quae propior mari erat, et urbem inte- 
riorem,^" quae longius a mari in collibus erat sita. Itaque coloniam in 
urbe interiore vel certe sub ea fuisse facile suspiceris; et fortasse 
urbs exterior distinctionis causa ' Graeca urbs * vocabatur. 



derte, musste sich in eine Stadt des Hellenischen Ostens versetzt glauben'; 
ibid. p. Ii6; cf. 134. 

^ C. 44, p. 29, 1. 26. ' Ibid. 1. 34. 

* C. 57, p. 38, L 13. * C. 77, p. 52, 1. 7. 

* Plus quam vicies quinquies. • C. I. L. X. 1781; cf. 1 566. Ibid. I. 577. 
^ Cf. c. 38, * Graeculis * (apibus) ; c 46, 'Graeculis * (litteris) ; c. 76, 'Graeculio. 
^ Notandum est quod multi e colonis fundos vel agros habebant; cf. cc. 37; 

46; 48; 57 med. Deinde Graeculionem in coloniam venisse ut res notabilis com- 
memoratur (c. 76). Denique mercaturae et navium paene nulla fit mentio, 
nisi c. 76. 

* Hoc nomine veterrimam partem urbis (' die Alt-stadt ' Beloch.) et emporium 
Pnteolanum brevitatis causa comprendimus. 

w Haec est * die obere Stadt* Belochi; v. Camp. p. 137 scqq. 
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Permulta autem de urbe Trimalchionis tradita sunt ^ quae Puteolis 
quam maxime conveniunt. Nam Puteoli in Campania ad mare 
siti erant, neque longe aberant a Baiis Capuave. Colonia autem 
Puteolos A.U.C. 560 deducta est, ut supra diximus, et inter magistra- 
tus Puteolanos aediles saepe commemorantur.* Deinde Augustales 
ibi multum valebant, ut tituli dare indicant.' Urbs autem Puteola- 
norum in regiones divisa erat, quarum mentio fit in titulis/ 

Sine dubio autem colonia Puteolana Latina lingua et Romanis insti- 
tuUs, ut coloniae par erat, utebatur. Praeterea animadvertendum est 
quod munera gladiatoria in titulis Puteolanis memorantur.' 

Situs autem Puteolorum urbi Trimalchionis quam maxime conve- 
nit ; magna pars enim Puteolorum proxima mari erat. Commemo- 
rantur autem in titulis Puteolanis porticus,* balnea,^ basilica,* templa,' 
forum,^^ curia " et fortasse alia ^ quorum mentio fit in saturis Petronia- 
nis. Praeterea et theatrum ^ et amphitheatrum ^* Puteolis erant. Sed 
his rebus haud ita multum auctoritatis tribuendum est; talia enim 
aedificia et in aliis urbibus erant. At ' monimenta ' quorum Niceros 
meminit (c. 62) nisi fallimur eadem sunt quae etiam hodie ad vete- 
rem Viam Consularem exstant.^ Puteolos autem magnum emporium 
fiiisse nescit nemo; atque multos homines exterarum gentium ibi 
habitasse et tituli et scriptores testantur." Deinde dii qui a Puteola- 
nis colebantur iidem fere erant quos cives urbis Trimalchionis venera- 



^ Cf. pp. 23-27 huius commentarioli. 

* C. I. L. X. 1676; 1725; 1785; 1799; 1801; 1810; 1821. 

•C. I. L. X. 1551; 1574; 1624; 1839; 1807; 1869; 1870; 1872; 1876; 
1877,1878; 1879; 1880; 1881; 1884; 1887; 1889; 1892; 1567 etal.; Beloch. 
Camp. pp. 108-11. *C. I. L. X. 1695; 1680; 1700; 1631. * Ibid. 1785; 1825. 

* C I. L. X. 1894; cf. Cic. Acad. Pr. II. 80; Beloch. Camp. p. 134. 

' C I. L. X. 3161; cf 1707. • Ibid. 1782; 1783; Beloch. Camp. p. 141. 

* Cf C. I. L. I. 577, 'aedem Serapi*; C. I. L. X. 1578; 1602; 1613; 1783. 
» Ibid. 1698. " Ibid. 1782; 1786. 

i< < Clivus ' qui a Ganymede (c. 44) commemoratur fortasse idem est cuius 
mentio fit in titulo C. I. L. X. 1698. Sed magis puto locum Petroni ad Clivum 
Capitolinum pertinere. 

w GclL XVIII. 5, I. " Cf Beloch. Camp. pp. 137-8. 

^ Beloch. Camp. p. 143 : * Hier beginnt die grossartige Gr&berreihe, die diese 
StrasM in mehr oder weniger unterbrochener Folge mehr als vier Miglien weit 
einfasst Es ist etwas ergreifendes, dieses meilenlange Wandern durch die einsame 
Todtenstadt; hier mehr ab irgendwo sonst wird man inne, dass Puteoli eine 
GroMStadt gewesen ist' ^ Beloch. Camp. pp. 118-22; cf 1 15-16. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN BARBERS. 
By Frank W. Nicolson. 

THE barber's profession was a more important one among the 
Greeks and Romans than it is in modem days. The barber's 
implements were then comparatively scarce, and men as a rule made 
their morning toilet in the barber-shop, because they had not at home 
the necessary combs, razors, and mirrors. Moreover, the razors and 
shears were so rude and unwieldy that it no doubt required a skilful 
hand to use them. The original and chief occupation of the barber 
was probably that of cutting the hair ; that of shaving came later. 
In the very earliest times we must suppose that every man was his 
own barber. 

We cannot say exactly when the profession of barber first arose 
in Greece, but we know that it was at a very early date. We have 
several references to barbers in the Old Comedy. Aristophanes, 
though he does not use the word icoupcvs, has several references to 
shaving and hair-cutting. Eupolis refers distinctly to the icoupcvs 
(Eup. Xp. ywos VI.). Cf. also Philyllius IldX. V. and Cratinus 

ACOK. II. 

As to the Romans, however, the case is different. We know ex- 
actly when the first barber appeared in Rome. Varro (I^. R. II. ii. 
lo) says that barbers first came to Italy from Sicily, a. u. c. 454, 
imder the leadership of P. Ticinius Mena. These barbers brought 
over from Sicily may have been Greeks. 

The profession of the barber was most flourishing in Rome in the 
time of the Empire. To their shops the young nobles used to flock 
to have their locks trimmed and curled. Cf. Seneca, De Brev. Vitae^ 
XII. 3. The profession became so popular at last that the barbers 
occupied elegant shops, finely fitted up with large mirrors, and grew 
to be a rich class. At last the Emperor interfered. Ammian(XXII. 
4), describing the luxurious habits of the time (a.d. 361), tells us 
that one day the Emperor Julian sent for a barber to cut his hair. 
He entered, '' ambitiose vestitus." The Emperor, astonished at his 
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magnificent appearance, said, " ego non rationalem iussi sed tonso- 
rem acciri." He then went on to ask the barber how much he made 
by the practice of his profession ; the latter replied that he made 
enough every day to keep twenty persons and as many horses, be- 
sides enjoying a large annual income and many sources of incidental 
gain. The Emperor, indignant at hearing this, expelled from the 
kingdom all the men of this trade, together with the cooks and all 
who made similar profits. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Plato {^Rep. 373 c) classes both barbers and cooks with those 
personal servants (Sioxovoi) which are not necessary to an ideal 
state, but which would be required in a luxurious city. 

We have no description of a barber-shop, as a whole, in Greek or 
Latin literature ; but we can get an idea of what it must have con- 
tained from the references to implements used in it. These will be 
described later. In general, it may be said that the barber-shop did 
not differ in appearance, externally, from the various other shops of 
Athens or Rome. Horace (i?/. I. 7. 50) refers to the " vacua ton- 
soris umbra," on which passage Orelli has this note : " Finge tibi 
tonstrinam Romanam a fronte prorsus apertam, supeme et a postica 
parte atque a lateribus centonibus vel sipariis adversus solem tec- 
tam." The word "vacua" in this passage implies that the shop 
was free from idlers, those who had come for business being gone, 
while the loungers had not yet come. 

Both the Greek and Roman barber-shops were celebrated lounging 
places. It was to the barber-shop that the Greek or Roman resorted 
to hear the gossip and the news of the day. The barber-shop was to 
them what the daily newspaper is to us. Allusions to this custom of 
gathering at the icovpciov are to be found in the literature as early as 
the Old Comedy. Cf. Eupolis Mar, III. ; Aristophanes Av, 1439, 
and Plut 338. For later references, cf. Athenaeus XII. 520 e; Ly- 
sias XXIII. 3 ; Demosthenes in Arist, 786 ; Theophrastus Char, XI. 
Plutarch {Symp, V. 5) quotes a saying of Theophrastus concerning 
these gatherings : cKocva tmikirwruk troi^wv cicaXci ra icovpcZa, hh, r^ 
XaXiav raiv npotrKaOiCovroiv, 

These " wineless symposia " existed also among the Romans, and 
were equally well patronized. For references cf. Martial jEpig. II. 17; 
Horace Sa/, I. 7. 3 ; Plautus Amph, 1013 ; and Terence Phor, 89. 

The ancient barbers, like those of our own day, had a great repu- 
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tation for garrulity. It is easy to understand how they gradually 
developed this fault. From the earliest times crowds used to flock 
to their shops, as we have seen, at first from necessity, afterwards, 
perhaps, because it was the fashion. Being thus compelled, even 
against his will, to hear all the news, the barber would in turn be led, 
perhaps also sometimes against his will, to impart the news to others. 
In this way a habit of excessive talking would easily be formed. 
Plutarch {De Gar, 508) tells an anecdote of King Archelaus who, 
when asked by the barber 9ro>9 <re Kctjoo) ; responded o-ictfirwv. Cf. also 
Plutarch Nic, 30. 

The work of the modem barber is confined to cutting the hair 
and caring for the beard. Greek and Roman barbers in addition 
cleansed and pared the finger-nails of their patrons, besides cutting 
their corns, plucking stray hairs from their bodies, and removing 
warts and other corporeal disfigurements. Their chief work, how- 
ever, consisted in caring for the finger-nails, beard, and hair. 

Both in Greece and Rome it was considered very unseemly to 
appear with the nails unpared. Theophrastus {Char, XIX.) de- 
scribes the '* offensive " man (6 Sixrxcpiy?) as roiovro? tis otos l^cov roiji 
clvvx^9 /icya\ov9. The Oligarch, on the other hand, who pays much 
attention to his personal appearance, is dxpijSws h^TrnxwyyTyAv^. 
Barber-shops were provided with small sharp knives {ovyiyyrrqfM. 
Xcirra) for use in paring nails. The " cultellum tonsorium " is men- 
tioned by Valerius Maximus (III. 2. 15). To the barber-shop there- 
fore men would naturally resort to have their nails pared, not being 
supplied with the necessary implements themselves. The Greeks, 
however, seem not to have patronized the barber so much for this 
purpose as did the Romans, and probably in the earliest times men 
paired their own nails. Cf. Xenophon Mem, I. 2. 54, Hesiod Op, 742. 

Among the Romans, on the other hand, it was the common cus- 
tom to go to the barber's to have the nails pared. Cf. Horace Ep, 
I. 7. 50, where the fact that the young man in the barber-shop is 
attending to his own nails, contrary to the usual custom, is emphasized 
by the use of the word "proprios." But the custom is best illustrated 
by a passage from Plautus (Aul, 267), where he describes the miser 
who, though mean enough to gather together and save the parings of 
his finger-nails, does not think of trimming them himself, but goes to 
the barber to have it done. 
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We learn from a passage in Plautus ( Cap. 266) that the ancient 
barbers used either to clip the beard, making use of a comb {ton- 
dere per pectinem)^ or shave close to the lace {sirictiM attondere 
or radert). A third method of getting rid of the hair on the 
face is mentioned by Martial (Ep. VIII. 47), namely, plucking out 
the hairs by means of the rpixpXafiutit {volsella). This was the method 
resorted to by effeminate youths. Cf. Gellius VI. 12. Still other 
methods of removing the hair from the &ce were resorted to. Some 
destroyed them by means of salves {psilffikrym, dropax), of which 
the ingredients are given by Hiny (iV. ff, XXXII. 47). The t3rrant 
Dionysius betog afraid to trust himself in the barber's hands, made 
his daughters learn to shave him. When they grew up, he dared not 
trust even them with a razor, but made them bum off his beard and 
hair with red-hot nut-sheUs (^'candentibus iuglandium putaminibos"). 
See Cicero Tusc. V. 20, and cf. Phitarch Dto 9. 

That the Romans did not have to depend altogether on the bar- 
ber, but sometimes shaved themselves, is proved by a passage in 
Plutarch {Ant, 1). With the rough and unwieldy razors of the 
time, it was but natural that the ancients should have more reason 
to complain of wounds received in a barber-shop than have we. 
Pliny (iVl J5r. XXIX. 36) recommends cob-webs as excellent to stop 
the bleeding of such wounds. 

The ancients, and particularly the Romans, were carefol to have 
their hair cut m^en it grew too long. Pollux (II. 53) gives the origin 
of the word fcovpAav : icowpcor to KOjfuair, 4vo row Stto^ou jcovpos. Theo- 
phiastus uses the phrase irXccoraicK dbro«cc^MurAu of the ^ man of petty 
ambition" {CAar. 21). They were also particular as to the cut of 
their hair, the essential being that the hairs be cut ev^ily, so that aH 
be of the same length. Thus Horace (^. I. i. 94) : ''Si curatus 
inaequali tonsore capillos occurri, rides.'* So abo a man is described 
as ridiculous in appearance who b ^ rusdcius tonsus " (Horace Sat 
I. 3. 31). How great was the depemience of the ancients upon the 
barber in the matter of hair-cutting is shown by a passage in Aitemi- 
doius {On. I. 22), who says that to dream of having the hair cut by 
a barber is a good sign, since no one ever cuts his own hair unless 
he is in poor circumstances or suffering from some calamity. 
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There were different modes of cutting the hair ; hence the barber's 
question (quoted above), icm 0% kciJehu. The principal varieties are 
given by Pollux (II. 29) : jc^ttos, a-KdffMv, irpoKorra, irtpirpo^faXoL, 
(Cod. TTtpirpoxtiXdnf and -rqv ; emended by Salmasius.) 

The distinction between ic^iro^ (or KrprCov) and aKaffnov is given by 
Suidas (s.v. icJTiros) : ro itkv cUv incd^Mfv to iv XP^f ^ ^ lajnot to irpo 
fjLeT<air<if K€Koa'fi^<rOaL, He also defines the phrase ^v xpf as relating 
to a close crop : ^v Xfif K€Kapfi,€vo9 * irpo^ avr^ r<p XP^^^ * ^"^ <n^eyyv9 
icai irXfjaCov rov Scp/iaro? rets rpixos iivpi^fifvoi* Thus the main dis- 
tinction between k^itos and a-Kdifiiov seems to have been that in the 
latter the hair was cut short, while in the former it was worn moder- 
ately long over the forehead. 

1. Kfjiro^. From other sources we learn that the above explana- 
tion of #c$iro9, while correct as far as it goes, is incomplete ; that the 
hair according to this mode was worn long, not only over the fore- 
head, but in a ring around the head, that on the crown of the head 
being cut short. Schol. Eur. Tro, 1 1 75 : k^xos Kovpa^ dSoq, tjv ot 
K€ip6/uvoL SupdXXovrOf KartXifMravoy Si ras H^ta rijs kc^oX^ ircpi ret 
flUpa r/Mxas. Pollux (IV. 140), describing ra rwv ywouicaiv irpoatima, 
seems to refer to this form of hair-cut in the words : 1^ Si ixtvoKovpoi 

^XP^ 6/iOca rg Koraxofju^, irXrp^ Son Ik fiiaov K^KOprai, From the fol- 
lowing passages it appears that the form of shears known as the fiui 
paypApa (described below) was used to cut the hair on the crown of 
the head. Hesych. (s.v. icJTiros) : diSos Kovpas rjv ol Opwropxvot ^kci- 
povTO ttk Mmv {iv) ^ fu^ payplpt^ ; also (s.v. /u^ paxaipf^) : r^ 
XcYop.tvrp^ Kr/iray Kovphv fu^ payplpq. ^kccJpokto. Poll. (II. 32) : 2\cyov 
8c rt oi ic(0fup&M Kol K€ip€aOaji p^f pa/aLptf, lirX ra>v KoXhumiopisviav. 
The reason for using this form of shears will be given later. 

2. TrpoKorra. It seems best to consider here the third variety 
of hair-cut mentioned by Pollux (ir/^oKorra), inasmuch as there is 
reason to believe that it was not a distinct form at alL For the 
explanations we have of it do not differ in any respect from those of 
ic^iros, given above. Pollux (II. 29) defines it thus : r^v Sk irpoKorrdv 
^wtnv cZmi orav rts ra ipirpoaOev ico^, ra wpo r^s JcorriSos* ovrm yoip 
Oi Acdpicis KoXown r^y jcc^aXi/v. (Cf. Suidas* description of #c^o$. 



^ AppArently inserted by some icribe through ignorance of the meaning of /uf 
futxtUpff though perhaps a mere blunder in copjring. 
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given above : ro vph furvnnj^ xtKocfi^aOai,) oi Sk ovS^ icoupoy oZovrcu 
dyoi rrjv irpOKorrav, dXX' avras rhs vwkp ro fienairov r/Mxas. Hesych. 
(s.v. irpoKorra) : cI8o9 Kovpas ^ kc^oX^s rpixtofia' kottU yap 4 'm^oAi;. 

KOi Oi d\€KTpv6v€^ KOTTOi &0i TOV ilTl TQ ICC^oA^ Xo^OV. Phot. (S.V. WpO- 

KOTTav) : r^ npo rrj^ kc^oX^ rpC)(wriv* Korris yap irapa rots A(i>pi€v- 
o-tv i) Kti^aXri Xiycrai. If 7r/»oicorra was the name of a form of hair- 
cut, it does not appear from any of these passages that it differed 
in any respect from the kSjito^, described above. On the other hand, 
it is reasonable to conclude from the above quotations that the word 
was used merely as a name for the hair which, as in the #c^o$, grew 
long over the forehead. It is not found in the literature proper as 
the name of a hair-cut, but only in the glossaries, as quoted above. 
It is of Doric origin, as appears from Pollux (loc. cit.) . 

From a comparison of the words of Hesychius quoted above 
{oi dXcicrpvovcs kottoi hia rov iwl rg kc^oA^ \6<Ihw) with the phrase 
used by Herodotus (IV. 175) of the African tribe Mouccu (oI Xoffnifvs 
KtipovToi), we may infer that the hair thus allowed to grow long was 
combed on end, so as to resemble a crest. If the hair was worn in 
this fashion all around the head in the k^<k, we can see a reason for 
the use of the pXa fidx^pa to trim close the hair on the crown of the 
head. For, as will be shown later, the fiCa pu&xpxpa was a smaller form 
of shears than the ordinary ScttX^ pAypxpaf and was operated by one 
hand. Cf. Steph. Thes. (s.v. ^roXts) : " ^^aXis derivatum esse videtur 
a i/roAXo). . . . Instrumentum, tonsorium scilicet, quo in tondendis 
crinibus utuntur: quod et ipsum in tonsura velociter agiliterque 
moveri notum est." With such an instrument it would be compara- 
tively easy to trim the hair on the crown of the head without cutting 
the surrounding ring of hair; while such an operation would be 
difficult with the more clumsy ScirX^ pAyaApay which required two 
hands to manipulate it. 

3. o-fca^tov. We come now to a consideration of the second 
mode of hair-cut mentioned by Pollux, namely, o-ica^u>v. We have 
seen that this was a close crop (^v xp<i^)* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ noted that the 
Greeks ordinarily wore the hair short after reaching the age of man- 
hood (cf. Luc. Hertn. 18 : Iv xp<p tcovpuK) ; while long hair was 
considered a sign of pride or foppishness (cf. Schol. Arist. JS^. 580 : 
Kopjutai ' TpviJHiiKn, irXjovrown * ro yap Kopay ivl rov Tpvff>av Xcycnu KOi 

yavpcwrOaa, koI ficya ^povciv). But that there was a distinction be- 
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tween orKdffMjv and an ordinary close crop appears from Eustathius, 
p. 1292, 60 : K€Lpo¥T<a S^ Kxu fUxP*' ^^ ^ t^ ^^ XP^ K€tBa Kol 'AXavoif 
oi Sk (TKa^toy o irapa rt^ K<ofUK^ Ktlrai, The nature of this distinction 
appears from the following definition of aKdil>wy given by Hesychius 
(s.v.) : cIiSo9 Kovpas r^s kc^oA^s^ o KuptxT$ai fJKuri rets Iraiptvowra^ * 
dyai Sk ir€pirp6)(aXov» Cf. also Photius (s.v. <rKdif>iov) : Kovpa TrtpiTpo- 
XaXo9. The meaning of the term ircpirpoxoXos is plain from Herod. 
III. 8 : Kilpavrax {oi *Apdfitoi) ir€pirp6)(aXoLf 7rtpi$vpovvT€s rovs Kpord- 
^ovs (where the MSS. have also ircpi^piovrcs and vTro^/^ovvrcs) . We 
may infer, therefore, that in the o-Ka^tov, in addition to a close 
crop, the hair on the outside was shaved off in a circle around 
the head. 

It has been supposed by many that the words iv xpv in this con- 
nection refer to the part shaved, and that the hair on the crown of 
the head was allowed to grow long. The following facts, however, 
seem to show that the phrase refers to the appearance of the cut as 
a whole. First, o-Ka^tov is mentioned as the form of hair-cut com- 
mon to slaves. Cf. Schol. Arist. Thesm, 838 : o-Ka^tov* cISos Kwpaa 
SouXix^. That slaves wore the hair short appears from many pas- 
sages ; e.g., Arist. Av. 911: l^rcira S^ra ^Kntko^ &v KOfirp^ ^X^ts; 
Again, o-Ka^iov is referred to (Plut. Ara/. 3) as a characteristic mark 
of an athlete ; and that men of that class wore the hair short we 
learn from Luc. Dia/. Mer, V. 3 (kou ^v xP<? ^By\ avr^ KaOdirtp ol 
ir<f>6^pa dv8pQ»8as rwv dOXrjTiov diroKtKapfjL€vrf) , as well as from many 
representations that have come down to us. It is to be noted also 
that the hetaira referred to in the last quoted passage wore a wig ; 
her hair must therefore have been clipped short all over the head, 
and not merely shaven around the edges. Still further, the fact that 
the form a-Kd^nw gave the appearance of a very closely cropped head 
is illustrated by two passages in Aristophanes; namely, Av, 806, 
where Peisthetairos, an old, bald-headed man, is compared to a 
fco^X^ o-fca^iov diroTcriXfUvoi, and Thesm, 838, where the phrase 
cKdffMv ^oKtKopiUvrfv is contrasted with Kopas KaOtia-av* Finally, 
the words Iv xpi ^^ always found with Ktipav, which means ''to 
shear or clip," and not " to shave." 

4. ircpirpdxaXou It remains to discuss the fourth variety of 
hair-cut mentioned by Pollux, namely, ircpirpdxaAa. In this form, 
the hair was shaven in a circle around the head, the hair on the 
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crown being either clipped short, as in the vk^^miv described above, 
or allowed to grow long, as seems to have been the case with 
some barbarian tribes. It is noteworthy that the word does not 
occur as descriptive of a Greek hair-cut, but is used altogether of 
barbarians. Thus Herodotus (quoted above) mentions it in con- 
nection with the Arabs; Priscus (Elxcerpt. p. 190, ed. Nieb. 1829) 
refers to it as a Scythian mode (o^ros Si rpv^yri ^^ci Sicv^ 
ci&ciJfi«M^ re &¥ icoi dutMccipo/Acyos n7i^ icc^oX^ wtp^rpo-xaXa) ; Agathias 
(Hist I. 3) uses the phrase wtptrpoxa Ktipaa^ of the kings of the 
Franks ; and Choerilus (Frag, IV.) describes the Jewish tribe 
Sol}*mi as avxfUiX^ icopv^f, rpo;^oiyM[S€^. Nake, in his note on 
the last mentioned passage (p. 150 f.) shows that wynrpoxaXa. is 
a general terra for any form of h.iir-cut in which the hair is 
clipp>ed in a circle. The crKa^uir above described should there- 
fore be regarded as a \*ariety of the rcpcrpdxoAo, its characteristics 
being a close crop on the crown, in addition to a circular shave 
around the head. Herodotus (IV. 175) alludes to another variety 
of the wtpvrfioxeiXa in his description of an African tribe (Moinu) : 

h(kr KOi Irtfcr KUfiotrta ir x^* Here the hair was appaxendy worn 
long on the crown of the head, while that around the edges was 
shorn close in places (not shaven), so as to leave tufts heje and 
there resembling crests. 

It has been shown that wfim vr v ^ was not the name of a distinct 
form of hair-cut, but should be classed with ^e x^vo?; also that 
wtfUTfpoxBtXA was a general term, embracing among other cuts the 
«w«t^^cor. In the passage of l\^lux under discussion (IL 29) we 
may thereftwe consider frJrvK anvi ^tva^mt to be the two cJuef forms 
of Greek hair-cuts. The distinction between them is maxked. In 
the fc^«xK« the hair was worn rdadvehr long and combed on end 
around the head* while a roand ^[vace in the middle was kep( closely 
trimmed by means of the im jMi^^iM^ft. In the ^jd^^tan. the hair was 
w&ctk dosdy dipped a!8 ofrer the head, the edges beiiig sduven. 
Tlie two foims are me^ti<«)ed :»de by side in an ii^teresdi^ p^^sssge 
la Locian {Ltx^ V.) : ^ f^ h^^Aifff^tii/geiHK ^^fvdjn^r r^ ice^aX.^ rj 

«4 Tyw inftXX«fr Tw 9c4Bvt»iM' veu vyfi' rt»pfr<^M» AirmsmKtrfKfffcJIt^ Here tJ«e 
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(wrrpav ro ktci^iok ^i/cri. If this explanation is correct, and the use 
of a comb is alluded to by Lucian, we must infer that a comb could 
be used with the a-KoiifMv, but not with the k^09; whereas, from 
the explanation given above of the two forms, just the opposite 
would seem to be the case. Fritzsche, to remove the difl5culty, 
has conjectured (note to Arist. Thesm, 846) that Lucian wrote ov 
fTKa^wv dXXa kt/ttiov. This is a bold change, however, and not nec- 
essary. For the word iwrrpa is merely another form of (varpk, and 
means "a strigil," in this particular case perhaps furnished with 
short teeth (oSovTuyrg), and used by athletes for scraping (i^vo- 
fitfv), not combing, their close-cropped hair. The Scholiast has 
apparently, been misled, as have many commentators, by the word 

The phrase which follows (cos av . . . d,voK€KOfirfKm) makes it clear 
that the reference is here to a close crop. The allusion is to the 
custom followed by the young men of Greece (see Becker's Char. 
Sc. IX. Exc. 3) of wearing the hair long until they reached the age of 
l<t^PoL, when it was cut off and consecrated to some deity. Some- 
times a single lock of hair was kept long during boyhood for this 
purpose. This was variously called Kopv<lHua, as in this passage 
(see also Eust. to Od., p. 1528, 18/.), o-icdAAvs (Poll. II. 29, Eust. 
loc. cit., Hesych. s.v.), Kpcf (Hesych. s.v., Eust. loc. cit.), /aoAXos 
(Hesych. s.v. o-koAAvs), ttXox/iaos or TrXoxa/ios {idid.), xpcD^vXo? 
(Hesych., Suid., s.v.), o-apa rptx^v (Poll. II. 30). The word 
KowKKy though defined by Hesychius (s.v.) : 6 irwywv, 17 wnyviy, seems 
to have been also used in this signification of "a lock of hair." 
Cf. Hesych. s.v. UpoParov: (Hemst. Upto/jui' t6v) kowov Aokcdvcs 
ov rivcs ftoAXov, ctkoXXw. Also kovko^/ocdv * (tkoXXv^o/ocdv. The word 
is found in the literature only in this passage, where it is commonly 
translated " the beard," in accordance with Hesychius. But even if 
we conceive the young man in question to have worn a beard, con- 
trary to the usual custom of the young men of the time, the mention 
of the feet that he has shaved it off would have no bearing on the rest of 
the passage, since it was a close-cropped head and not a smooth shaven 
fece that occasioned the use of the (wrrpa. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that Lucian wrote tlk &v ov vpo ttoXXov tov kowov &troK€KOfirfKUi9 
(meaning the lock of hair described above), and that the more 
common Attic word Kopv^cua was added by a scribe as a gloss on the 
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rare Laconian word icoryoc; this gloss may easQy have been inoMr- 
porated into the text by later scribes who did not know the word 
jcorroc, and guessed, as Hesychius did, that it meant the beard. It 
b to be noted that it occurs in the latter sense in no place except 
in Hesychius. Lucian's fondness for udng rare and obsolete words 
is noticed by Fritzsche, loc. cit. 

The common form of hair-cut among the younger men was, as we 
have seen, a close crop (17 cy y^ Kovpd). The aKd«^iO¥ was a modi- 
fication of this employed by certain classes ; namely, slaves (Schol. 
ArisL Thesm, 838), athletes (Plut, Arat. 3, Luc, Dial, Mer. V. 3), 
and hetairiUy in imitation of the athletes (Hesych. s.v. trKoj^ugVj Luc. 
loc cit). The «c^vo9, on the other hand, was the mode affected by 
the dandies of the time — oc Bpvrwr^yjoroL (Hesych. s.v. jc^vo?), oc 
fcaAX«nn{d/iooi (PolL IL 32). Cf. also Schol. ArisL Eq. 580 (quoted 
above). 

The original meaning of ic^ros is " a garden," and its apphcabflity 
to a form of hair-cut has been variously understood. It seems best 
to consider the word as referring not to the appearance of the head 
as a whole, as many have supposed, but to the round plot, so to 
speak, in the middle, which was kept carefully trimmed, while the 
rest of the hair, worn comparatively long, surrounded it like a hedge. 
The word cnca^cov meant originally ''a bowl"; hence it has been 
supposed that in cutting the hair after this ^ishion the Greeks used 
a bowl, placing it on top of the head and trimming around it. Cf. 
Salmasius i^Dc C(us, Fir, et AfyL Camay p. 249) : ** Rustici in pie- 
risque Galliae locis, alveolo ligneo profiindo capiti imposito, comam 
in circuitu per oram alveoli extantem resecant. Videntur et Graeci 
hoc idem ^ctitasse, qui <rica^ioy appellarunt hoc genus tonsurae.*' 
This is not Ukely, however, if we suppose that the hair on the crown 
of the head was cut short itself, and that the hair on the outside was 
shaved off, and not chpped. It is more probable that the name arose 
from the resemblance of the closely cropped head to a bo^. Aris- 
tophanes (Frag. 502 D.) uses the word to mean the crown of the 

head : tva. fuj Karayj^ ro cnca^cov wXifyei^ JvX^. 

Two other forms of hair-cut are mentioned by Polhix (11. 29), 
concerning which we have very Httle information. The first is 
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described in the words : iXcyov 8c xot tt^os tf^delpa ^ kci^jco^i r^v 
v€v6ifjLoy Kovpav, cos Ev)SovXo9 6 KinfUKo^. The reading 17 f^Otipa. is sup- 
ported by Photius : tt/oos 4>0tlpa KupaaOat ' EvjSovXos AovX<{> ( AoXcDvi) . 
This would be a reference to a close crop, which was at Athens a 
sign of mourning. Cf. Eur. A/c. 812, Plut. Pe/. 33, Xen. He//. I. 7. 
S, Eur. ^r. 966, and Schol. ad loc. 

The second form is thus referred to : ^xoAcZro 8c Tt? koL "Ekto- 
p€t4K KOfirf, ir€pl ^s <f>rj(riv *Ava$iXa^, rrp^ "Eicropciov r^v itf^-qfiepov KOfiyv. 
Tifuuoi Sk TTjv Kovpav ravrrfv TrpocoToXtfoi fuv 8cty v€pl ro fierunrov 
Xcya, rctf 8c rpa)(rj\.<a ir€ptKC)(ya-Oca. Cf. also Schol. Lycoph. A/ex, 
I133 : ocropos 1^ '«>fii7> c^8os xcKaAXonrurficnTf Tpv)(6%, KOfiy ri9 Acycrou, 
17 ra 07rur$€v KaOtifiiva^ to. Sk tp.irpofiBtv KCKopfiiva llxu* Hesychius : 
c/crdpooc KopjojL * ck AavKUH icou IIcvKcrioi, ^;(ovrc9 r^v (xtt* *IA.tov rots 
oyjuxs ir€piK€xyfjL€vrp/ rpCxa. If we adopt Kuehn's emendation vttcotoX- 
Bai for Trpo€crra\Oai in the quotation from Timaeus given by Pollux, 
the above passages become consistent with each other, and we gain 
from them the idea of a close crop in front and long, flowing hair 
behind. This accords well with the description of Hector given by 
Homer (//. XXII. 401) : ap-ffn ^ ;(a4T(u icvavcoi TrCrvavro, This form 
of hair-cut seems, like the ic^iros, to have been affected by the fops 
of the day. Cf. Lycoph, A/ex. 11 33: tovs ^KTopcuus ^yXaicrfievovs 
KOftan^y and Schol. (quoted above) : ttZo^ KtKaXXtoina'fionfj^ rpixo^. 
Hence Toup's emendation to Anaxilaos (as quoted by Pollux above), 
reading ift>ifA€poy for lifnuupov, seems probable. Cf. Theoc. I. 61 : 
rov i<f>ifupov vfjLvoy, 



An almost complete list of the implements employed by the ancient 
barber may be obtained by a comparison of the following passages : 
Pollux X. 140 ; Anth. Pal. VI. 307 ; Plautus Cure. 577; Martial £ptg. 
XIV. 36. The most important were the razor {$vp6v, novacu/a), 
shears {pdxaipa, fmxaipC^^, ^aXt9, /orfex), mirrors {Kdrtmrpov, dxro- 
wTpoVf speeu/um), combs (#ct€i?, fiuxum), tweezers (vo/se/Zde), and small 
knives for trimming the finger-nails (owxurr^nui XorTa). 
• The ancient barber seated his customer in a high chair ; cf. Alci- 
phron III. 66 (v^XoO Opovov) . He threw over his shoulders a Imen 
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cloth (ctf/Ao\ivov, (riv8<uv, involucrum). This is referred to in the fol- 
lowing passages : Alciphron III. 66 ; Diogenes Laertius Vita Crat, 
VI. 90; Plautus Caf. 266, Cure, 577. Large mirrors were hung 
up about the walls of the barber-shop. Cf. Plutarch De Audit 8 ; 
Lucian Adv. Jnd. 29. We learn fix>m Vitruvius IX. 9. 2 that Ctesi- 
bius, a barber of Alexandria, invented hydraulic machines while en- 
gaged in the work of arranging a large mirror in his shop in such a 
way that it could be raised or lowered at will. 

The combs used by the ancients were made of wood (generally 
box- wood), of ivory or bone, and sometimes of metal. Those that 
have been found are as a rule plain and smooth, and do not differ 
much from those of modem days. For references, cf. Ovid Fasti VI. 
229 ; Juvenal Sat. XIV. 194. There is no evidence that the Greeks 
or the Romans used hair-brushes. 

The curling-iron (KoAa/yu*;, ca/dmistrum) was simply a long tube 
of metal, or a small, round bar. It was heated in the fire before 
being used ; hence the person using it is called cimrarius. 

The small, sharp knives used- for paring the nails {6vv)(i<rrrifMi 
Acirra) are referred to in the Anthologia Pal. VI. 307, in the words 
fro\6wt)(a.% oTowxpL^* The Xittokotftoi Kf>aayavi^^ in the same passage 
seem to have been also small, sharp knives, used for removing warts, 
corns, and other callous excrescences. (Jacobs has conjectured here 
TvXoKOTrTov^t Lobeck Xi0oK<i>irov9.) 

We have no evidence that the ancient barber, in shaving his cus- 
tomers, used any of the various substitutes for soap known in those 
days. The only passage that bears on the subject is Plutarch Ant. 
1, where Antony, after having had a silver basin full of water brought 
to him, CDS $vp€(r$ai fitXXtav icar€^p€;(c ra ycyctcu The barber may 
have used only water for wetting the cheeks, without any soap, as is 
the custom nowadays in some countries. The ^icrpa Somicins men- 
tioned in Antholog. Pal. VI. 307, the use of which is not clearly 
understood, would seem to imply the use of soap. It is defined by 
Jacobs as " strigilis genus ex arundine qua utebantur ad toUendum 

Razors of very great antiquity have been discovered among re- 
mains of the bronze period in Italy and in Greece. They are of a 
form very different fix)m those of the present day, consisting of a 
half-moon or sickle-shaped blade, with a small ring-shaped handle. 
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They are exceedingly rough and clumsy-looking contrivances. Illus- 
trations may be found in Baumeister (s.v. "Barbiere"), Helbig 
{Horn. EpoSf p. 248). 

Great confusion has always existed among the commentators as to 
the forms of the shears used by the ancient barbers, and, in general, 
as to the use of the words fidxaipa, fmxatpi^, etc. This confusion 
arises from the failure to distinguish the shears (fidxaipou) from the 
razor ((vpw). Though the words iiAxoxpa and /mxaipk, meaning 
" blade " in general, might apply very well to the razor, they seem 
to have been used solely to refer to the different forms of the 
shears. If this distinction is borne in mind, the question becomes 
much simpler. 

Much of the confusion arises from a misinterpretation of Aristoph- 
anes, Ach. 849 : Kparivoi det KCKapfievo^ fioixov puf pax^P^ li^ht pita 
pLoxoLpa is generally assumed to be a razor, and is so explained by 
Liddell and Scott. They translate the word /iaxai/>ts also as "a 
razor," quoting among other places Arist. JS^, 413 and Lucian Adv. 
Ind. 29. In the first quoted passage, the word, used in the plural, 
apparently refers to knives of some sort, and not, razors ; while in the 
second it is fair to conclude that a razor cannot possibly be meant 
For here the skilful barber is represented as having only a ^pov, a 
puaxpLipi^, and a Karonrrpov avppL€Tpov» If the pLaxo-tpk is a razor, why 
mention that instrument twice, to the exclusion of the shears, which 
were even more important to the Greek barber than the razor? 

Bottiger in his " Sabina " (Exc, to Sc, V.) has gone so far as to 
say that the ancient barber did not use shears to cut the hair, 
but only razors of different sizes, more or less sharp. In the line 
from Aristophanes, quoted above, he explains pxa. pxixalpt^ as the 
name of one of the most elegant hair-cuts, being done with a razor. 
The latter fact would add nothing to the elegance of the cut, if all 
hair-cutting was done with razors ; and if this was one of the most 
elegant hair-cuts, we should expect to find it mentioned in the list 
given by Pollux, quoted above ; but he makes no mention of it. 

To proceed, then, on the assumption that the words pAypx^ and 
puixajLpii always refer to some form of shears and not the razor. Pol- 
hix' list of barber's implements, quoted above, is as follows : jctcfcs, 
JcovpiSe^i pj&XP^ipaXy puaxatpi^, ^oAis (called also pua puoLXoxpa) , (vpov, 
(tfpoioxtip SvvxunrfpuL AcnrcL The kov/ms is, according to Liddell and 
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Scott, a "razor," (in plural "scissors"). The form of the word 
(from Kctpo)) would lead us to expect that shears for clipping are 
meant, and not a razor. Pollux himself, in another place (II. 32), 
mentions /xaxoipiScs, called also KovpC&e^. The three following words 
in the above list may be taken to refer to shears, while mention of 
the razor is reserved till the last. Another argument in favor of this 
view may be drawn from a second list given by Pollux (II. 32) : 
KrcKC9, $vpw, Oi^KTf {(vpoOrJKtf) f ftaxoipiScs (or Kov/oi8es). If we under- 
stand paxpxpk here to refer to the razor, we have no mention at all 
of shears. 

Next, to explain the word ^oXt?. In X. 140 Pollux says it is the 
same as fua iidxoxpa. This agrees with Photius* definition : yJav 
ItayaxpoLV * tlfoXiha' *ApurTo4>canr}^, referring doubUess to Ach. 849, 
quoted above. Pollux (II. 32*) says iXtyw Sc n ol KCDfupSoc k<u ku- 
ptuOaiL fuf fjui)(aip<i. iirl Ttov KaXXunriiofi€Viov. rrp^ Sk pAyaipav ravrrpt 
jcoi xJHiXi&i KockrJKaaiv, Here the MSS. are divided between fuf and 
&7rA^, but by comparison with Pollux X. 140, and Photius, just cited, 
we must conclude that fuf is the correct reading. 

Thus we have shears mentioned generally under the names pa-xp^- 
pal, pjaxpLipi&e^, Kovpi8c9, while we have the two special varieties /ua 
pAxaipa (called also ^aXi$) and SivXjj pAxcupa. These varieties we 
must seek to distinguish. 

I. /Ata pAxatpa or (/roXi's. This form of shears consisted of a single 
piece of elastic metal, bent on itself in the middle and having the 
two edges sharpened. While being used, these shears were held in 
the hollow of the hand, one blade being pressed by the thumb, the 
other by the four other fingers. By the pressure of the hand, the 
sharp blades were thus brought together. The word ^0X19 in this 
connection has never been satisfactorily explained. It means origi- 
nally a vault or an arch, and so a semi-circular building. It would 
seem reasonable to suppose that in this case the reference is to the 
curved or rounded end made by bending the metal on itself. This 
form of shears is represented in Baumeister, s.v. " Scheren." Also 
in a Pompeian wall-painting (see Adh, der Sachs, GeselL der IViss. 
V. taf. VI. 5), where are shown a number of cupids, cutting strings 
of flowers, one of whom has in his hand a pair of shears of this de- 
scription. O. Jahn (ibid. p. 316) says that shears like these have 
been found in large numbers at Pompeii and elsewhere. 
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2. &irA9 fidxaipa. The second variety of shears resembled in 
form that most common nowadays, consisting of two pieces of metal 
fastened together in the middle. A representation may be seen in a 
terra-cotta group from Tanagra (see Arch. Z^. XXXII. taf. 14). 
Of the two blades, which are of equal length, one rests upon the head 
of the person whose hair is being cut, and is held between the thumb 
and the third and fourth fingers of the right hand ; it is also steadied 
by the left thumb and the forefinger of the left hand, which are put 
under it to support it. The other blade is held between the thumb 
and the forefinger of the right hand. The under blade (the one first 
mentioned) is held firm, and forms a surface for the other blade to 
work upon. This form of shears is referred to by Clement of Alex- 
andria {Paed. III. II, p. 290) in the words : rais SvoTv fiaxatpai^ raU 

It remains to explain the much disputed line in Aristophanes 
(Ach, 849). As we have seen, the fua fidxaipa was the ^roAts, a form 
of shears. That the ^oA/s was not the razor, as is generally sup- 
posed, is shown by a passage firom Aristophanes, in his second 
Thesm. (see Meineke, II. 2, p. 1078), where he enumerates a woman's 
toilet articles : $vpw, KaToirrpov, ^oAiSa, etc. We must infer fi-om 
this that the ifniXi^ was not the same as the (vpov. This being the 
case, in the line of Aristophanes in question, clipping must be re- 
ferred to, and not shaving. 

The ^u\i9 seems to have resembled in form the old-fashioned 
sheep-shears still to be found in the rural districts. They were with- 
out doubt used for the purpose of shearing sheep by the ancients. 
Thus Hesychius defines fidxaipai as 0T9 AvoKuperoL r^ trpoPara. 
Stephanus in his Thesaurus (s.v. Kupm) quotes from Galen the 
words : rocs K€ipofxiyois trpoparots vtto rwv ilmXiBniv. The advantage 
which shears of this form possess over the SnrXSj yuiypxpa is obvious, 
inasmuch as they can be operated with one hand, leaving the other 
free to manage the animal that is being sheared. 

Lucian {JPisc, 46) proposes as a punishment for a false philoso- 
pher, diro«eopar«D rov trwyaava iv )(ptf wdyv rpayoKOvpuc^ fui^(aipff.. 
If a pair of goat-shears be used to clip a false philosopher's 
beard, what more likely than that a pair of sheep-shears, proba- 
bly the same in form as the goat-shears, were used to clip an 
adulterer's hair? 
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That shears served the double purpose of shearing sheep and clip- 
ping men's hair appears from a fragment of Cratinus (Acok. II) : 

Ivcun S* ^vTavA>c fmxaipai KOvptScs 

ols KtLpOfiJCv TO, TTpoPara loal rovs voc/ackls* 

The words of Phrynichus (292), discussing the difference in the use 
of the aorist middle and passive, are interesting in this connection : 

Kopiffvax Kxu, iKopn/jv ^taxrCv, xai cTvoi rofirov irploi ro KUpaffBaJL iuiifiopdy. to 
fiky yap ivl vpoparow riOicun koX im drifun) Kovpa^' K€lfKUT&at Sk hrl 
dvOpwnav, 6 Sei ifivXarruv* 

If the above explanation be accepted, we must suppose a reference 
to a close clip of the hair, like the «c^vo9 above described, with per- 
haps some peculiar characteristic which would distinguish the victim 
as branded by the law. Liddell and Scott state that the " adulterer's 
cut " was the ic^iros. There is no proof of this, except that both 
were done with the fua. liAxpxpa. So Hesychius : r^v Xeyoftcn^i' nrjirw 
Kovpay fuf fMa)((up<jf. iKupovro, 



SOME CONSTRUCTIONS IN ANDOCIDES. 

By Morris H. Morgan. 

THE following article is purely statistical. Whether we con- 
sider Andocides as a mere amateur in oratory, or whether we 
believe that he was a professional who concealed his art, some facts 
in regard to his habits of speaking may be of interest. In collecting 
them, I have used the texts of Blass and Lipsius. These editions and 
the manuscripts agree where I have noted nothing to the contrary. 
The references are by orations and sections. The spurious fourth 
oration is not here included. 



I. The infinitive with impersonal verbs. 
II. The infinitive with fjJXkw, 
III. The moods in indir. discourse. 

I. 

The iNFiNmvE wtth Impersonal Verbs and Phrases. 

Under this head I set four classes : a) oi Necessity ; d) of Possi- 
bility; c) oi Propriety^ Fitness^ etc; d) SokcT. 

a) Necessity, including 8et^ ypri^ dydyictf, iirdvayK€Sj dvayKoiw^ l)(€i, 
j With such words we expect to find the inf. or the ace. and inf. 

\ Set, with inf. occurs 15 times, viz. : i. i, 38, 50, 86, 94, 99, 139 ; 

I IL 7, II ; iii. 13, 15, 16 (^iV), 24, 35. With ace. and inf. 17 times : 

J !• 20, 30 {dis), 44, 55 (emend. Reiske), 55 (Jin-)* 74» ^35 > »• i> 2, 

19 ; iii. 15, 28, 33, 34 (h's), 35. 

XpiJ, with inf. 18 times: i. 8, 36, 41, 43, 57, 91, 105 (to), 128, 
129, 131, 139; ii. 7, 17, 18, 25; iii. 2, 34. With ace. and inf. 
4 times: i. 114; ii. 2 ; iii. 23, 29. 

MyKff. Krfiger (Spr. 62, i, Anm, 3) remarks that itrrC very rarely 
occors with this word. This remark holds good in Andocides. The 
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word occurs five times : Ayaytctf {sc. iarC) with inf. iii. 26, with ace. and 
inf. i. 6. With some other part of dvai expressed it occurs twice, in 
both instances with dat. of the person upon whom the necessity rests, 
and an inf. The dat precedes ayayicrf in i. 2 ; in ii. 7 the order is 
different, but the dat. is still closely joined to the impersonal phrase, 
thus : orcp 6ydyKfj iraBuv rjv avrcp. With ycyco^ou once, ii. 7 : wrr* 
dyayiciTV fUH ycyco^ou . . . Odrtpoy cXco^ou, y firj povXiiOtim Karuruy 
rov9 ravra iroii7(7aKra9 ov irc^ €fiov /lovov 6ppv»S€iy , . . rj Karawmm 
ra yeytin/ffitva avrov filv d<^€0crra firj \f0vamju In the first part of 
this sentence the dat. fux belongs to dyaym;; with the following 
inf. icaravcir we have a dat. attracted by fux (Krtiger, 55, 2, 
Anm, 5) ; the dat Karti-rovri follows the same construction ; finally, 
in avror d<^cKra we get the proper case of the subject of rc^mnu. 
On this shifting of case W. Francke {dt Andoc. oraHatu quae est 
dc pace^ p. 17) compares i. 9, 37, 109 ; iii. 21. 

^Tomyiccs (copula omitted) occurs once with inf., iii. 12. 

dFayKouo>9 ^x^ occurs twice ; once with inf., iii. 36 ; once with dat 
and inf. in this order : aFayKouo>9 vw ij/ur c^civ voAc/tcu', iii. 13. 

^) Possibility y including con, c^crri, vapcxm, vmpxBt, iffi* vfth^ ccrrt, 
cv cicctyttt con, cyyiyi'crai, ycyoficyor c^* vfuVf oTor re cort, aSvraror, 68ok 

re fceu -ropw. With all these is found the simple inf. or the dat. and 
inf., except with oTok rt and d3iVaroK, where the ace. and inf is also 
found. 

ifrrty with inf. once, i. 5 7 ; with dat. and inf. 6 times ( + i doubt- 
fiil case, i. 138, where ov tc{^ of the codd. is printed ovk c^ by 
Blass after Dobree, and ovvcp ^ by Lipsius after the Tur.). The 
dat is always that of a personal pron. except in three instances 
(i- 75> 94 > i"- 40) • Of all the seven datives, four stand before the 
impersonal verb (i. 75, 94, 100 ; iii. 40), and two with the doubtfiil 
instance follow the impersonal and are direcdy before the inf. (L 20, 

138, MS)- 

c^crri with inf. 7 times + 2 in decrees (i. 86, 89 emend. Sauppe, 
Bl., Lips., iii. 12 {bis), 14, 28, 40 -|-i. 77, 87) ; with dat and inf. 10 
times + 2 in decrees + the doubtful instance named above under 
lort. The dat is that of a pers. pron. in all save four instances 
(i. 4, 86 -h L 79, 84 in decrees). Of the 13 datives, four <mly stand 
before c^am (L 4 with a ptc. following limn in dat, 105 ; iii. 21, 
33) ; nine come after it. Of these nine, two require no special 
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comment (i. 33, 55) ; one is the doubtful instance (i. 138) ; there 
have ptcs. joined to them and preceding the inf. (ii. 26 ; iii. 20 -f i. 
84) . The remaining three exhibit points of order not uninteresting ; 
in two, l^coTi with the dat. stands between two infs., as dvuv S iv rf 
Sn^fjuf ovK ii^ avrois ovSk PovXakrai (i. 75 ; cf. 79) ; in one the dat. is 
saved up to the end, after the inf., for emphasis, firjSk i^ crvKO€f>avT€Lv 
firfBeyCf i. 86. 

irapcoTi, only with dat and inf., twice, in both cases the dat. being 
a pers. pron. and following the impersonal directly, ii. 2, 11. 

virdpx€i, only with dat. and inf., twice ; once with the pron. follow- 
ing the impersonal (ii. 19), and once with the pron. preceding and 
an adj. in the dat. following (ii. 26). 

^<^* v/xiv ioTi, with inf. once, ii. 19 ; ci. iii. 41, where iariv has a 
subject Tavra TOKra expressed. 

iv iKovi^ ioTi, once, with inf., i. 39. 

^yytyvcTot, once with dat. and inf., the dat. being a pers. pron. 
preceding the impersonal, i. 141. 

ytvofKvoy iif>* vfilvf acc. abs., once with inf., i. 81. 

oToK T€ occurs five times. The copula c<m is omitted three times 
(i. 7 (to), 86). The simple inf. occurs once, i. 7. The acc. and inf. 
once, ovx olov rt vfia^ wp^rtpav ciScKat vpiv . . ., i. 7. The dat. (of 
a pers. pron.) with inf. three times. In two of these latter cases the 
order of words is noteworthy : olov ri fioi iariv cittciv, ii. 20 ; toSc 
yap ov tl/€va€Lfi€Via pM \aBtiv olov r iari roik yc irpccrPvripovs vplaVf 
ii. 26, where the dat. precedes the inf., which in turn precedes the 
impersonal. The third case is noteworthy, because the texts of Blass 
and Lipsius differ. The former in i. 86 has : apa yt <L<mv ivravBdi 
6 ri TnpuXuwero ircpi orov olov re y ^)Cl^ cicrayciv rj vpSav irpaial 
rtvtj <L\X* t] Korhi rov^ &vayrypap.pJva^ vopxjv^ ; Blass follows the codd. 
(so Bekker, Schiller, Marchant), but Lipsius prints nva after Sluiter. 
The order of words here is just like that noted in the last example 
under l^ccm, the dat. standing at the end, after the inf. In that 
example it is true that the acc, if used, might have been mis- 
taken for the object of avKo<l>avT€iv instead of the subject. But 
the example suffices to show that we may have a dat. even as far 
away from the impersonal as the end of the sentence and after the 
inf. Another case of a dat. standing close to the inf. is that quoted 
just above (ii. 26), where the dat. and inf. precede olov. The 
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following case occurs in Thuc, vii. 14 : roxmav S^ iroKroiv diropamxror 
TO re /x^ otov re c&oi ravra l\uk kcaXvovu r^p oTpaTTfy^. This is the 
only case quoted by KUhner (§ 585, Anm, 2) of a dat. and inf. with 
otov T€, which he calls a very rare construction instead of the ace. 
We have seen, however, that it is found in two undoubted passages 
in And., and I believe that this third may be retained in the list. 

dSiWrov occurs twice, the copula being omitted in the first case, 
where the inf is used preceding the impersonal (i. 8). The ace. 
with inf. follows the impersonal in ii. 9. 

Among phrases of possibility I have set the following : ware 63ov re 
Kol TTopov fArfSafjug In c&oi fioi evOapo'tlv, ii. 16. On this, in Marchant's 
recent edition, is the following note : '^ A harsh and unusual use of 
inf. without article, esp. in an oblique case. Cf. Tlkuc, iii. 40, <rvy- 
yywfirfv ofrnprdv AiJ^ovroi." To my mind the whole phrase preceding 
the inf. is one of possibility, or rather impossibility, and this relieves 
the simple inf. of harshness. The position of the dat. is supported 
by a number of the instances above. It is true that we expect a 
genitive with o^, and I have observed no other instance of the inf. 
with this word in the sense of method. With iropos we have dat. and 
inf. in Eur. Med. 260 sq. : 

17V fUH iropo^ rts f'-TffX'^^ '^ ^i^vpeO^ 
iroatv 8tici;y rwvS* AvrtTitraaOai Koxlav, 

An instance of firfXpLini with simple inf. in prose occurs in Plat. Phaed. 
72 D, and of ace. with inf. in 86 A. Our phrase, therefore, though 
unusual, is not unsupported by analogous phrases. Its harshness to 
the ear would depend on the question whether the speaker's audience 
were accustomed to such usages in colloquial language. It should 
be remembered that Andocides, if he was not utterly artless, was one 
of those speakers who seek popularity by endeavoring to seem more 
unlearned than they really are. 

c) Propriety^ fitness^ quaiification, including Sunfiipu, irpwnJKetj 
XvotrcXci, and the following with iari, — dfieivov, Kpelrrov, Kparurrov, 
^Surrovy SiwVf cucos, StKoiov, /xoKpdv, oaioVf irpoupyov. 

SuL<f>€pa occurs once, with dat. and inf., in this order : oU dOwpjivoi^ 
^Sftj &mur)(yvT€lv ovSkv SuL<f>€p€i, cittciv . . . ra /xcyicrra rwv kolkwv, ii. 4. 

vpwTT^KtL, four times, with dat. and inf. The dat. of a pers. or rel. 
pron. precedes the impersonal twice (i. 18, 103) ; in two cases the 
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dat of reL pron. is followed by dat. in the predicate : ots kxu vpomiKu 
Syipaunv c&oi koI dyo^ocs icot &iccubis, i. 136; oU irptxnJKa ^yipaxriv 
6ya06ii cTvoi, 1. 1 49. 

XvotreXciy twice. It stands between two infs., rtOvdvai vofuatura 
XvoxrcAciv 17 {,7Jv opSicra ra ytyvofuva, i. 125. With a following dat. 
and inf.| ii. 10. 

ofAuvov icTTi twice, with the inf., once preceding the impersonal 
(iii. i), and once following it (iii. 41). 

Kptlrrov icTTiy once, with following inf., i. 53. 

Kfidrurrov iart, once, with following inf., i. 8. 

^Surrw iari, once, with following inf , ii. 10. 

Siiovf with no copula, twice. With following inf., i. 124; with 
v/jLiv preceding and inf. following, i. 140. 

C11C09, occurs four times with the copula (i. 6, 7, 50, 53), and four 
times without it (ii. 9, 19, 26; iii. 2). It is used always with ace. 
of a reL or pers. pron. and inf. The ace. precedes the impersonal 
twice (i. 53 ; ii. 19) ; it stands between e^co9 and the copula twice 
(i. 6, 7) ; it follows the impersonal four times (i. 50 ; ii. 9, 26 ; iii. 2). 

fitmuoK occurs once with the copula (i. 119) and twice without it 
(L 19, 143). The simple inf. once (i. 19) ; the ace ^ftas once pre- 
cedes the impersonal (i. 119), and once follows it (i. 143). 

fioKpov &v df/ fjuoi Acyciv occurs once, ii. 15. 

itnw Zv, ace. abs., where 6v is restored by Frohberger (so Bl., 
lips.), occurs with following oxh and inf. in i. 116. 

wpoSpyov once, in the following phrase : ov8cv trpoSpyav dKowm 
lfu¥, ii. 21. 

d) The impersonal 8o#c€t, in the sense of it seems best, etc., occurs 
eight times with inf. It is followed by inf. alone once (i. 81) ; the 
dat of a pers. pron. precedes hoKtl twice (i. 8 ; iii. 13), and follows 
it in the other cases (i. 12, 28, 41, 73, 89). An ace. as subject of 
the inf. is found in four of the last-named places, twice referring to 
the person denoted by the dat, as l8o^c rocs irpin-aKcori rw% pkv d/Avi;- 
Tovs fAMrauni<nur0ai, avrtns S* l€vai ... i. 1 2, cf. 89 ; and twice to 
other persons, as l8o^ rf ^f^ • • • ^ovq fUfivrffUyov^ • • • &a&icacnai, 
L 28; cf. 41. 
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II. 

The iNFiNmvE with y^kkt^ 

In this periphrastic form we expect to find the pres. or fiit., rarely 
the aor. inf. Meisterhans ( Gram, der Att, Jnschr,, p. 200) cites two 
instances of the fut. and one of the pres., with none of the aor. In 
Goodwin's Moods and Tenses, § 73/ no distinction between the pres. 
and fut. is attempted. Krtiger {Gr. § 53, 8, Anm, 3) draws the 
following distinction : '' Einen Unterschied zwischen /AcWav mit dem 
Infinitiv des Prasens und des Futurs scharf durchzufUhren ist schwie- 
rig. Doch scheint man im Allgemeinen wo eine positiv bevorstehende, 
unmittelbare VerwirkUchung oder ein dauemder Zustand zu bezeich- 
nen ist lieber den erstem ; wo etwas das sich eben nur voraussetzen 
oder berechnen lasst, wie vorztiglich in allgemeinen Satzen, lieber 
den letztem gebraucht zu haben." There are two cases of the pres. 
in Andocides, and both confirm Kriiger's remark (ii. 21 ; iiL 41). 
A comparison of ii. 2 1 with the fiit. in ii. 20 will make this especially 
clear. A comparison of the pres. in iii. 41 at the end of a speech 
with the fiit. in i. 2 at the beginning of a speech will also be found 
interesting. The fut. inf. is found 10 times + 3 by emendation 
(i. 2, 21, 66y 67, 68y iii; ii. 8, 10, 20; iii. 2 ; + i- 11,51). In 
these, Krtiger's remark is supported except in two (i. iii ; ii. 8), 
where his principle seems to require the pres. In the first of the two 
emended passages (L 11) the codd. have cupcio^lDu, for which editors 
after Bekker have read d/iciaAu. The verb cupcw certainly cannot 
stand here, and KrUger's principle is adverse to the present of a2p«>. 
In the second passage (i. 5 1) the codd. have ^xtikMoky the only case 
in And. of the rare aor. in this construction. It was rightly emended 
by Stephanus (whom all edd. follow) to ds^ov^ (found also in 
L 66, 67). 

III. 
Moods in Induusct Discourse. 

I. The Ii^Jtitht. 

Under this head I set six classes : verbs signifying aS say ; ¥\ think ; 
c) know ; d^ learn ; e) hope, expect, promise, etc. ; /) &mc««», stem. 

^ Netr editk>o» iS9a 
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a) Verbs of saying, including ^i^fu, ^dxTKiaj keyia, cTirov, o/ioXoyco), 

ifnffjU, 19 times, i. 17, 22, 30, 38, 39 (dis), 41, 42, 43 (^iV), iii, 
113, 125, 139; ii. 25; iii. 27, 33, 34, 40. It never takes art or ws 
in And. 

fftaaKto, 4 times, i. 27, 37, 47, 127. It is always in the form 
^GUTKCDv, and never takes on or cos in And. 

Aey<D, 3 times. Of this verb Professor Goodwin says {Af. T, 753, 
I, c£ 3 end) that the active voice generally has art or <i. The three 
cases in And. here treated are all active ; one is followed by the inf. 
alone (iii. 36) ; the other two by a clause with 5ti, after which, how- 
ever, follows a second principal clause of indir. disc, in inf. (i. 12, 36). 
The verb Acyw is found active with on or ck 19 times ; see below. 

cTiroi^, once (L 57), a rare usage (Jl/*. T. 753, 3). This verb is 
found also with ^t and cSs ; see below. 

oijuokoyiiay admits twice, i. 65 ; iii. 13. 

firpnuto, lay information, twice, L 16, 17. 

i(apvo^ ^i/, with /A17 and inf., i. 125. 

In the following sentence there is no verb expressed upon which 
the inf. may be said to depend : iSeiro a-<ii€(rO(u ^pdxra% rov^ truauvra^ 
avrov Xeyuv ravra* c&oi S^ *AAxi^ia&^ • . . koI 'Afuavrov, i. 65. 

Here cZmi can hardly be said to depend on a part of ^/mi{ci> under- 
stood, for that verb perhaps never takes the inf. in the sense of say, 
declare. It depends rather on the idea of saying in the context 
(Af. T. 757). 

V) Verbs of thinking, including o2fuu, vofuita, ^ycofuu, ircoTcixo, Soiccco. 

cioiua or otfKu, 9 times. On account of the questions that have 
arisen about the tenses with this verb (see L. and S. s,v.), I give the 
full usage of them in And. In seven ^ of the instances the ace. and 
inf. occur; the pres. inf. with ay, i, 21 {ter), 139 {dis) ; fut. inf., 
L 104, 123 ; aor. with cb^, i. 21 ; iii. 13 ; aor. alone in codd., but av 
inserted by Dobree (Bl. Lips.), i. 102. In the other two instances 
we have the simple inf., pres. i. 131, fut. ii. 8. 

vofjLi(v>, beUeve, think, 12 times : i. 9, 32, 64, 70, 97 (in a decree), 
107, 125, 132, 137, 148; ii. 2; iii. 29. 



1 This niiinber refers to ofo/cai; in some cases more than one inf. foUows it, as 
the nunber of the instances of tenses will show. 
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4^iofuu, Mnk^ 4 times : L 9, 23, 139 ; ii. 3. 

«x(rrcuoi>, beUeve^ twice : L 2, 3. 

&Mcca>, ihink^ twice, with fiit inf., L loi (end) ; iii. 15. 

c) Verbs of knowing, including only yiyvtiaKm, which in its sense 
of decide, make up one's mind, occurs twice with inf. in ii. 10 {Jii, 71 
915, 3). It is used also with ptc. and with mu 

d) Verbs of learning, including only cvptb-fcoi, once, i. 60 {M. T, 
915, 6). It is used also with ptc. 

e) Verbs of hoping, expecting, promising, swearing, and the like, 
including IkvZ^, vpoa-SoKoo^ oftoXoyco), wrurxyiofiai, iwayy^XXo/uu, 
€rvyri$€fiaA, ofiwfiu^ See JIf. T, 136. 

ikvZia, once, with fut inf., ilL 27. 

vpoaSwcaw, once, referring to fut time, with aor. inf. (not in indir. 
disc., M. T. 118), iii. 27. 

6/ioAoyco», promise, once, with fut. inf., i. 62. 

vTurxy^ofiax, once, with fiit. inf., i. 136. 

iirayyfXXoftai, promise, once, with fut. inf., i. 15. 

ovyTLOtfjuu, agree, once, with fut. inf., i. 42. 

ofiyvfu occiurs with inf. 4 times + i in a decree. Of these, three 
are of pres. or past time, with pres. or aor. infs., i. 126, 127 {bis). 
The two cases that remain refer to fut time ; in one the regular fut 
inf. is used (L 90) ; in the other (i. 97 in a decree) the codd. give 
pres. infl dsroKTuvav, but £L prefers and Lips, after Droysen gives 
AxwcTfytiv. This emendation is an easy one, and it is most probable 
from the fact that the pres. inf. scarcely ever occurs after this verb. 
KUhner (§ 389, Anm. 8, end) gives four cases, but all save one submit 
to the same easy emendation. That one is I?em. xxiiL 1 70 (quoted 
also in Mi 7! 136, end). Meisterhans found only fiit inf. in the 
Attic inscriptions {Gram, § 86, 7). The aor. inf. (occurring also in 
I?em, Lc.) would not be surprising, as denoting a single act (cf. iiL 
27), but the pres. with ofi^vfu would seem to serve no purpose. 

The above figures show that with verbs of this class, the inf. refer- 
ring to fut. time is once in the aor. (iiL 27) and 6 times in the fut 
-f I probable emendation from the pres. (L 15, 42, 62, 90, 136; 
iii. 27 -h i. 97). 



1 In this list mre not indaded ipiopmt and #vc^t^uu (L 31, 98), for reasons 
that will be apparent to one consulting die pasnges. 
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Soicco), seeffiy in the personal construction {M, T. 754) is found 19 
times; with dat. and inf. 9 times, i. 5 (dat. seel. BL), n^ 56, 113, 
132, 133, 140; ii. 5 ; iii. I ; with inf. 10 times i. 20, 36, 53, 56, 60, 
67, loi, 140 {bis^ ; ii. 16. In its impersonal sense the verb has 
been considered above, and also in the meaning think. 

2. The Participle. 

Under this head I set seven classes (M. T. 904) : verbs signifying 
to a) see, d) know, c) learn, d) remember, e) show, /) appear, 
g) prove. 

a) Verbs of seeing, including only 6pd«o, seven times with ptc. in 
ace. : i. 9, 121, 122 {dis), 139 ; ii. 2, 23. It is found also with Sri ; 
see below. 

d) Verbs of knowing, including olSa and ytyvwrKw. 

olSa, twice with ptc. in ace, i. 14 (in testimony), 23. It is found 
also with tis and ori. 

yiyvwrKta, twice, once with ptc. in ace. (i. 104) and once in nom. 
(ii. 15). It is found also with inf and ori. 

c) Verbs of learning, including evpiaKw, KaraXafjiPdyia, and nvv 

cvptb-fcco, three times, once with ace. (i. 82), and twice in the 
passive with a following nom. of ptc. (ii. S, 13). It is found also 
with inf 

KaTaXafiP<iy<a, once with ptc. in ace, i. 40. 

wwOavofjuu, once with ptc. in ace, ii. 13. 

d) Verbs of remembering, including only Sya/ufAvi^Ko/Aai, once, 
with ptc. in nom. (i. 146). It is found also with ^i. 

e) Verbs of showing, including <liro8c/#cwfu, Amxlxuvia, Miucvwo. 
dvoScocwfu, three times, with ace. of ptc. (i. 11, 24, 47). It is 

found also with «?. 
diro^aiV80, once with ace. of ptc, i. 41. 
M€ucywa, once with ace. of ptc., ii. 14. 

/) Verbs of appearing, including (fxiivafuu and the phrases ^ko9 
and Kora^vi^ iari. 

^cuvofuu, five times, with nom. of ptc., ii. i, 16 {bis), 23, 26. 
S^Xos i(m, once, with nom. of ptc, ii. 14 (M. T. 907). 
Karaijiavi^ ian, once, with nom. of ptc, i. 116. 
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g) Verbs otpraving^ including IXcyx*' and i^tkefx^ 

ikiyx^ three times ; once in act with ptc. in ace. (L 60) ; twice 

in pass, with ptc. in nom. (i. 33, 34). It occurs also with on and «k. 
iitXrfx^s once, in pass., with ptc. in nom. (L 7). It occurs also 

withok. 

3. "On and a Clause in Indir. Discourse} 

Under this head I set eight classes * : verbs signifying to a) say, 
V) think, r) know, d^ learn, ^) see,/) hear, g) prove. A) remember. 

a) Verbs of sayings including Xcyw, Jror, dpftffuuy dvoKpuofuu, 
dyytXXt*, drayycXAt*, and the phrase icXjyScur Koruxpf^ 

Xcyti, eight times, always in a secondary tense, the dependent verb' 
unchanged three times (i. 39, 62, 112), and changed to opt five 
times (i. i2» 113, 115 (^^)/ iiS). Used also with inf. and tk. 

Arm^ four times, with the dependent \*erbs always changed to 
opt, i. 40, 41, 61, 64. Used also with infl and «?. 

«[pi|iitt4« once, with indie, ii. 5. 

JbraK|MV«yMi, once, secondary, widi dependent verb changed to opt, 
i. 42. 

irffiXXu^ once, secondary, widi ind.« iL 90. 

i»yiY7«XAM, once, secondary, with dependent verb changed to opt^ 

t4^ 

«t\j|fi«iv ntrtixtr,* once, with dependent verb unchanged* L 130. 

^)t Xttbs of tkimJttJ^^ inchiding oak 6r4^c«K three times^ primary, 
i *, ;• 140^ 

«^^ Ver^K$ ot ^hiki^tpt^rc, inchidu^ ^cTfvwvwi^ «Suu cm 



* A«iKHi^ ^bbcw I <ik^ HOC «»cl«^ ^Vw M « L jc^ «s I NeSbeve teft &e 



)v -k* ■i.r*^ 
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yiyvilxTKia, four times, thrice primary (i. 24; ii. 18; iii. i) ; once 
secondary, the dependent verb changed (i. 39). Found also with 
inf. and ptc. 

offia, eight times, primary : i. 6, 30, 106, 109, 130 ; ii. 21, 27 ; iii. 8. 
It occurs also with ptc. and with ws. 

cirarrafuu, once, primary, i. 20. Used also with cis. 

if) Verbs of learning, including only fwyOdvia, once, primary, i. 56. 

e) Verbs of seeing, including only hpam, once, secondary, with 
dependent verb changed to opt., i. 86. Found also with ptc. 

f) Verbs of hearing, including only dxouco, three times, secondary, 
with dependent verb changed, i. 39, 115, 116. 

g) Verbs of proving, including Acyxw»^ /Scwmvijw. 

iXiyx^y twice, primary, i. 26 (dis). Found also with ptc. and <k. 
fiamiviCto, once, secondary, with indie, i. 64. Found also, in the 
same sentence, with dk. 

h) Verbs of remembering, including fiifivrffMoi and &yafUfjLvii<rKOfuu. 

fU^vrjfAoi, once, primary, i. 15. 

iycLfUfjLvi^Ko/Aai, twice, primary: i. 141 ; ii. 8. Used also with ptc. 

KoTE. The particle on introduces direct discourse four times: 
L 49, 63, 120, 135. 

4. *Os and a Clause in Indir. Discourse} 

Under this head I set five classes : Verbs signifying a) say, F) think, 
c) know, d) prove, e) show, teach. 

a) Verbs of saying, including Xcyo», cTitof, epci), Xoyoiroiciv, Karrjffoplia, 
drriAcyo), <iyaicpa{a), phrases with diroXoyta. 

Xcyo), II times; four times primary (i. 91, iii. i, 10, 33); seven 
times secondary, followed by a dependent verb unchanged once 
(L 4), changed six times (i. 19, 22, 36, 37, 40, 122). Found also 
with inf. and oru 

dmv, once,' with dependent verb unchanged, i. 58. Found also 
with inf. and art. 



^ The clause with Sn in i. 61 depends rather on a verb of saying implied than 
upon i^\§y^€u 

* Cases of its, hew, are here omitted; as eg. i. 62; ii. 21. 

* The case of superfluous ^i in L 29 is not here included. 
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ifiu, cmce, with dependent verb undeistood, iL i8. 

Aoymroicir, once, piimaiyy iiL 35. 

iconjyoyKMy twice, secondaiy, with dependent yerb changed, i. 110/ 

137- 
^omXcywy once, primary, L 94. 

dfojcpoC^ once, secondary, with dependent verb unchanged, L 43. 

inkoyvoL iarC, once, primary, L 30 ; wouftrofaai rifr ivoAoyuiy, once, 

L 10. 

d) Verbs of thinkings inchiding chqI^ y^^n ^ ^ phrase, thus : d 
oSr run • . . yrwynf roiavn| wtpntanqmsL . . . tk . . . Ipaqwvan^ L 54. 

r) Verbs of ktumnng^ iixJnding oBa and cvccm^iai. 

olSa, once, primary, iL 22. Foond also with ptc and oru 

cvarra^oA, once, primary, iL 20. Foond also with oru 

d) Verbs of fravingy inchiding Ikiyx^ ^(^^^^YX^ patrwnlm, /mfmy 

pioftaij and a phrase with ftdfrrvpts* 

cAcyx^ once, primary, L 35. Foond also widi ptc and Sru 

cjcXcyx^ once, primary, iiL 10. Foond also widi ptc 

paaunl^ once, secondary, with dependent verb onchanged, L 64. 

Foond also, in the same (^ace, with on. 
f joprn p h f rni, once, primary, i. 1 13. 
ftMfmfH!^^ once, in the phrase tk f ^Xif#f Acyw, xmXa p« rove 

fuipTUfio.^ L 123. 

^) Verbs of skewing and isukit^^ indodiqg hn&uanaiu, MAnm, 
and the phrase ^arcpcr voifooi, 

^broScucrvyu, once, passive, primary, i. 29. Foond also with ptc 
&&uncw, twice, primary: i. 72 ; iiL 41. 
^opcpor voifooi, once, primary, i. 33. 

Note. An examination of the moods of all the principal verbs in 
indir. disc, shows that after a secondary tense Andoddes dianged 
the dependent v^ to the opt 31 times, and left it ondiaoged 14 
times. CM* these 14 cases, foor are impoiects and one an optative 
with^. 



1 i^pM r ir (codd.); «f9Bekk€r(BL Lipft.); <» oo^ki itand lyntmcticany, but 
the scute of the coniexi donaiidi opt. i tp c cjtm ing tlie pm. ni£c; cf. L 115 and 
AT r. 674, 2. 
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There follows a comparative table of verbs and phrases, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, showing the constructions of indir. disc used by 
Andocides. 
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GAJUS OR GAi'US? 
By Frederic D. Allen. 

T T 7HETHER the praenomen Gaius was two syllables or three, 
V V ought not to be a matter of doubt, and there must be plenty 
of scholars who are well aware of the facts. Nevertheless, mislead- 
ing statements are found in several of the books to which one would 
naturally turn for instruction on such a point,^ and the writer has 
often wished that some one would collect the evidence bearing on it. 
But the immediate occasion of the present attempt is the fact, recently 
brought to his notice, that the two Latin dictionaries most used in this 
country — both the work of the same accomplished scholar — give 
exactly opposite directions for the pronunciation of the word. 
The evidence for the two forms respectively stands about thus : — 

Testimony for Gains : — 

Cassius GdiUs hie operarius, quern Cephalonem. 

Lucil. V. 355 Lachm. (xi, v. 22, Mull.). 

Cinnast GdtUSf is sibi parauit. 

Catull. 10. 30. 

post Gdtamc^t Luciumque consedit. 

Martial, v, 14. 

peruigil in pluma GdtHs ecce iacet. 

Martial, ix, 92. 

GdtHs a prima tremebundus luce salutat. 

Ibidem. 

Gdi&s et mallet uerbera mille pati. 

Ibidem. 

non mauis quam ter GdtUs esse tuus. 
Ibidem. 



^ For instance, in Msdvig's grammar, and in Gossrau's (18S0), and in KUhner's 
large grammar (1877), and Schweizer-Sidler's new work (1888}, no pronuncia- 
tion but GaJMS (or Cajus) is mentioned. Others represent the trisyllabic form 
as exceptional or poetic. So Roby's grammar, and Georges' (1879) and Heini- 
Chen's (1875) dictionaries. 
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^2 Frederic D. Allen, 

GdiSs hanc hicem gemma milii lulios alba- 
Martial, zi, 56. 

GU&s at fiat IqUhs et Procohis. 

Ibidem. 

emptam plus minus asse GWUtrnd. 

Statins, Silv. iv« 9, 22. 

GdXits praenomen inde C notatnr, G sonat 

Terentian. Manrns, 897. 

* stirps^ ndnt dixit disertns Gracdins alter G£lMs* 

Ibidem 988. 

nomine Longinins, praenomine GiiSs olim. 

OL. X, 8131 (StalHae> 

Stallins GiU&s has sedes Hanranns tnetor. 

OL. X, 2971 (Naples). 

r^&Cy am & nrqip ^tpc Scfcrm cuxrior SovXop. 

ApoUonides, Anth. PaL z, 19. 

Ludllius, Anth. Pal. zi, 92. 

Ibidem. 

Same, Anth. PaL zi, 100. 

TdXlf mi av ^o^Sov^ ft^ nl oc rt( fymcraXcfiyu 

Same, Anth. Pal. zi, 265. 

Inscr. Foram lulii, Kaibel n. 579, 
** ii fere saecnlL^ 

Inscr. Macedonia, Kaibd n. 525; late 
Roman time ; incorrect and dumsy. 

[T] dlor *A»JpQfi^m lr[6yr|Sr ^ 4A>UMr. 

Inscr. Galatia, Kaibel n. 405r=CIG. 
4132 ; Kaibel^ restoration ; probable. 

r^io« mrroc fyw • • . 

Beginning of elegiac inscription; 

Naxos, Bull. Cbrr. Hell, iz, p. 502. 
5>r Gajus : — 

langoentem G^'am morittirum dixerat olim. 

Ausonius, Ep. 7$ (p. 312, Pdper). 

•quista'? * GOiiils,' dav «uiuisne'? hie abnuit, « et quid.* 

Ibidem, 
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turn GdiUs : * metuas nihil. Eunome ; dizi ego et omnes.^ 

Ibidem. 

ovpavWf <S P<»fux9i Faic, wdrpa^ Ipvfia. 

Andpater, Anthol. Palat. ix, 59. 

2THAAIS *IoiSXi09 ly[Aa] varpos Faiov KoraKtiiMJu 

Inscr. Thessaly, BulL Corr. Hell, xiii, p. 392. 

fc(ai) inu8c¥ ^cfMFo[io] ircptic[Xctr]ov [T] aio [i] o. 

Inscr. Galatia, Kaibel n. 405 = CIG. 4132 ; 
Kaibel^s restoration ; not certain. 

Prisdan, vii, p. 302 K. (Hertz): ** de *Pompei' et 'Vultei'et *Gai' 
et similibus uocatiuis, quae i loco consonantis ante 'us^ habent 
in nominatiuis, dubltatur utrum i extrema pro uocali an pro consonante 
sit acdpienda, quomodo in aliis casibus, quod magis more antiquo ratio- 
nabilius esse uidetur. Nam solebant illi non solum in principio sed etiam 
in fine syllabae ponere i loco consonantis, idque in uetustissimis inuenies 
scripturis, quotiens inter duas uocales ponitur, ut ' eiius/ ' Pompeiius,' 
• Vulteuus,' * Gaiius.' " 

Probus, p. 104 K., gives Gains as the pattern of nouns which " ius 
syllaba definiuntur/^ as distinguished from those which ** us syllaba post 
i litteram definiuntur '*'* (pattern Sempronius) . 

Marius Victorinus, p. 24, 1. 21 K. : " sibi autem ipsa subiungitur in his, 
ut • alio,' * Troiia,' • Gaiius,' • Aiiax.' " 1 

There is a penumbra of doubtful cases, with which I did not 
encumber the above list. For completeness' sake I will enumerate 
them. 

(i) Lucian MUller has conjectured another Gdius into Lucilius 
(xxvi, I s= 859 Lachm., nam Gaium for Manium), 

(2) On the other hand the Ausonian examples of Gajus may well 
be increased by three, as the substitution of Gaius, Gaio for Caesar^ 
Caesare as the name of Caligula in the 'Caesares'' has everything in 
its favor except the manuscripts. 

(3) On which side Foiavo? (^v.a> jl), Kaibel n. 445, should count 
is not clear, as the Greeks made the ending -idnus either nam or 
-iovo9 ; but -iavo9 is more common. 



iBut a little further on (p. 27, L 9) he give* 'Troiia,' *aiio/ * Graiius,' 

•Aiiax,' as examples of "i duplicata"; it is therefore very likely that Graiius 
originally stood in the first passage also. 

« Monost ii, 4; iv, 4; Tetrast iv, i. In Peiper's edition, pp. 184, 186, 188. 
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(4) In the Bulletin de Correspondance Hell^nique, vol. viii, p. 239, 
the following pentameter verse may be read, in an inscription of 
Eumenia in Phrygia, of a late epoch : — 

fiov(r[ai( dJcjci^Mf [Fjacoc vpay/uuirucos. 

It is hard to decide whether neglect of position in the syllable -os was 
intended, or a spondee in the latter half of the pentameter.^ 

(5) A late epitaph from Aquileia, CIL. V, 923, contains the limp- 

iQg distich : — 

C. Manlius hie Valerianus nomine dictus 
Sentilius fratri quia meritus posuit ; 

but from such doggerel it is hardty possible to infer whether the 

writer pronounced his name Gaims or Gcums. 

{t>\ More promising looks at first sight an interesting inscription 

of Casinum, CIU X» 52S2, which may with probabihty be assigned to 

Ckero^s time*' It reads in the CIL» with Mommsen's sapplements, 

thus: — 

[Nik fsi sihts ^Jueinctius Gatus ProtvEDits 

[(Mjmkns smjmxaak qom bode probatus* 

[fm»Ms n^Jtwdam deckrat pietatis ahmmsss 

[GiMMt Qatnmi^xhjs YUgos patrociQS. 

It ks obvious that verses were intended br the wtiter : bctt what soit 
cfverse:^? llie second and third hzies suggest heiazDetess ; the fiis^ 



^ C>t :^ btt«ff p^KfliMMflK«w ^ &flbwijii( QMKS v^ iaaoq^cuBiE) are 
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and fourth seem more like Satumians. Biicheler, whose remarks are 

given in the CIL., has in mind a Satumian reconstruction^ something 

like this : — 

\Heic ist sitiis gjueinctitis GiSia Proteus 

[^els uirels Ji^jmma qtim laudd probdtus, 

[qu&ius ing]txix(xm declirat pietatis altimnus 

[GdUs Queinc\\x(is ViXgixs patr6nus. 

The difficulties involved in this, especially in the third line, are 
obvious, and are pointed out by BUcheler himself. Nevertheless, he 
appears to think it certain that the first verse at least was meant as a 
Satumian. I should be glad of another case of Gdius, but I cannot 
lay any stress on this. In fact, with a very little snipping and a suf- 
ficient disregard for final j, these verses might all be filled out as 
hexameters.^ 

(7) Priscian, in the sequel to the passage quoted above (VII, 
p. 302 K) lays down the rule " omnis enim uocatiuus in i desinens 
una syllaba minor debet esse suo nominatiuo, ut Sallustius o Sallusti," 
etc. A little further on (p. 304) he says distinctly that the vocatives 
Potnpeiy Vultei^ and Gai "i finalem et ante eam uocalem pro una 
syllaba habent " ; and illustrates it by citing Horace Epist. I. 7, 91 : — 

durus, ait, Voltei, nimis attentusque uideris, 

to which he might have added Carm. II. 7, 5 : — 

PompS meorum prime sodalium. 

If it were strictly true that every vocative in 1 must be one syllable 
shorter than its nominative, we should have another proof of Gdius. 
For, as it happens, the vocative of Gaius, in spite of Priscian, is not 
Got in one syllable, but Gm in two. Witness these places : — 

nunc, Gdf, quoniam Indians nos laedi^ uidssim. 

Ludl. », 22, MttU. = 876 Lachm. 

quod peto da, Gdf, non peto consilium. 
Martial, ii, 30. 



^ For inttancT, thus : — 

iGramideHos sihu hie sum Q]aeinctiu8 Guus Protymns, 
[sancto euiqui uiro Jii]mmft qum lande probatns. 

[constans t'l^] enium darat pietatis alomnns, 
{maerem qui hunc tumulum dot, QuincydvA Valgus patroDns. 

Wherebjr* indeed, the ineqnality of the supplements might be hard to accoont for. 
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< quod debes, Gdl^ redde/ inquit Phoebus et illinc. 

Martial, ix, 92. 

81 donare uocas promittere nee dare, C7Jf. 

Martial, x, 16. 

But Priscian's rule is more or less upset by a verse of his own com- 
position : — 

sed tamen egregio, Pompn^ cede nepoti 

in the Laus Anastasii, 15 (Bahrens PLM. V, p. 265), supported by 
the weightier testimony of Ovid (ex Ponto, iv, i, i) : — 

acdpe, Pompit^ deductum carmen ab illo. 

That Pdmpeius was three syllables is proved by hosts of examples ; 
and if Pompejus could make Pompei^ difus could make Gai, To be 
sure, one might urge that Pompet is ofl^t by Pompei^ whereas Gcu 
occurs four times, and is the only form found. But this, at most, 
would fiimish a sort of presumption. 

However, all uncertainties aside, the testimony collected on pp. 71- 
73 is amply sufficient to show that Gdius is early, and Crocus late ; 
and that G^us is not a * diaeresis' nor an exceptional freedom taken 
by the poets, like Veius in Properdus and Tarpda in Martial,^ but the 
usual and regular form. There was no motive for distorting the word 
in verse : Gafus would have fitted in every rhythm as easOy as Quin- 
ius or Marcus or durtts. In fact, any defence of disyllabic Gaius as 
an existent form earlier than the fourth century of our era, must rest 
solely on two Greek instances — the epigram of Antipater and the 
inscription from Thessaly. The inscription cannot be dated, even 
approximately, at present. As published, it is singularly devoid of 
any indication of age, except the broken bar of A. STHAAI^, 
at the beginning of the line, is dearly corrupt, and must represent 
a name. Otherwise the diction of its three disdchs is correct 
and simple, and does not suggest a late date. As to the epi- 
gram of the Anthology, the codex Palatinus here gives ToSar, but 
Fttu is preserved by Flanudes. * Antipater ' ^ doubtless the Thessa- 
lonican. The epigram has given rise to discussion on o^er grounds. 



* Plrop. V, fo, 31 ; Mart xiii, 74, i. 
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Whether the Gaius whose mural pamtings are described in it is 
Caligula or C. Caesar the son of Agrippa and Julia we need not 
stop to decide ; thirty years' difference in date does not signify for 
our purpose. The composition is from the aurea aetas of Latinity, 
and yet in the measurement of this name it runs counter to the 
usage of the period. One cannot help wondering why — perhaps 
even whether — the poet did not write cS ^Ptafm^ Fate <ra9 Ipvfm. 
Howbeity we must admit that on the face of the record there is one 
case, and perhaps two cases, of two-syllable Gaius, of the best epoch, 
in Greek. 

Here the question arises, how much weight should be assigned to 
the Greek examples which I have ranged above side by side with the 
Latin. AU will agree, I think, that they can have only secondary and 
subsidiary force. It would not be strange if poets accustomed to 
alternatives like $710$ and 817109; irarpmoi and irarpoii09, who- might 
call the father of Oedipus hj&Loi or Aoios, as happened to suit them, 
should have taken some liberties with Latin names of like sort. The 
following list of instances, which is probably nearly complete, will 
show the actual usage.^ 

Zuitin measurement preserved: — 
Ilofiv^ {± L) Kaibel 600. 

5*^lu_^)Kaibel644. 
lloiLirmxif) ^ 

Tapmjirf {± i) Anth. Pal. xiv, 121 ; cod. rap9nui/» editors Ttxpinirj. 

Tpaiam ( L \j^ Anth. Pal. vi, 332, Hadrian.' 

Latin measurement altered: — 

Wi^to. (V.V. M ww) Anth. Pal. ii. 304 1 christodorus. 

TLop,inpii ( L\j\j) " " vii, 185. Antipater Thessal. 

SarvynTiOS {^\j\j ±\j\j) " " ix, 776. Diodonis. 
'AxiroXiT&i {^J.\j ±Kj M) Kaibel 546. 



1 One fees Xlo^v-^fory KayovA^Zot* Xlrr^rot, etc., and even Md(;of, Mofcvp con- 
stantly printed in our editions of Greek prose-writers. How uncertain the 
diaeress is» we see from these poetical examples, which are the only possible 
criterion. 

* Tpoiomi, A P. ix, 210, and T/muomv, Kaibel 632, are indecisive. 
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These alterations are all in the direction of distraction ; I cannot 
show an example of contraction. Nevertheless so much is clear, that 
a Greek poet, in a case like this, is not final and absolute authority 
as to the pronunciation of a Latin name. And as regards the two 
cases of Faibc, in view of the evidence on the other side, we may say 
with much confidence that they are probably an hellenizing license ; 
and if not this, that they represent a pronunciation which was begin- 
ning to be occasionally heard at Rome, but did not make its way to 
the front till long afterward. 



But why did this name duus maintain its distract form so long, 
against the analogy oi Maims, GraiMs, and the like? Because it had 
been Gamims at no remote time? One is tempted to make this 
answer ; and indeed I do not know any other to make, if this be 
not true. The other Italic dialects afibrd ample evidence that Gamus 
was really the original form of the name. The most distinct indica- 
tions are found in the Fahscan inscripti(His> as the foOowing Httle 
collectioa wiU show. The citations are from Deec^e's 'Falisker' 
(Dk.), and £. Schneidei^s ' Dialectonmi Itaikannn exen^ila sdecta * 
(Sch.): — 

Cauk> Vetuho (= Gatus y^tMiims), Dk. 5j» Sch. ii. 

Cauio Att. filio (= Gan^s AMUjSiius)^ Dk. 301. 

Caiit[o} Can. [Qflio (== Gontf Ga»JiSims% Dk. 31. 

Clui T[repi] celia (= Ga£ TrM ctOa), Dk. 3. Sdn. i. 

Cauta Yettttia (= Goum ir^tuiui\ Dk. 54^ Sch. 10. 

C^ttia [VJecdlia Vohilla (= Gua VecmUa VoiHfi&iy. Dk. 7, Sc^ 7. 

C[aJuiCa] > (= G4aa\ Dk. 13. 

OttB[a] VedaCeJa VotflSa (= Gtia Vdctnut ViMrjiSa) I -^ -^ 

Qma, VtomoL (= Gaia Vkcmda} { ». 40^ Scfc. 25. 

C^m Tertixiei Pt)6ticxm (^ Gaui Teriuiaut PMuftHaf So Dfeedbe), Dk. 
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nothing but the abbreviations K,y C, Ca. The same is true of the 
Middle Italian inscriptions (Paeligni, Volsci, etc.) now conveniently 
collected in ZvetaiefTs manual, Inscriptiones Italiae inferioris, pp. i- 
20. About one of these, n. 35 (= GIL. I, 194) — that beginning 
CIA PACIA — Deecke* suggests that CIA b miswritten for CAIA; 
others have supposed [^Lu\cia, or the like. In Oscan, what evidence 
there is makes for Gauius, Generally we find only G, or Ga,, — 
perhaps 15 cases. Ptrkens Gaaviis {^ Fercennus Gauius),Zvetaieff, 
SyU. n. 5 7, which used to be cited, and Statiis Gaviis, n. 49, do not 
count, as Gaaviis is gentile, and the gentile even in Latin is almost 
always Gauius? But perhaps there is one real case : ZvetaiefT SyU. 
n. 4, we read KaaL Husidiis Gaavi, . The stone is broken off, part 
of the / (I ) being gone. Because of this /, ZvetaiefT takes the last 
name as a cognomen in the nominative. This is laying more stress 
on Oscan orthography than it will bear. The normal nominative 
would be either Gaaviis or GaavHs, and the normal genitive either 
Gaavieis or Gaavieis, But both occur in several variations, and if 
nominatives like Staiis, n. 16, and Sabinis, n. 117 (=S/aius, Sabi- 
nius), are found, one sees no reason why a genitive Gaavieis might 
not exist. The genitive of the father's name is very customary in 
Oscan, and cognomina are rather rare. So there is everything in 
fevor of interpreting our inscription as Calvius{f) Hosidius Gai f? 

It is therefore pretty safe to conclude that the Oscan-speaking 
peoples said Gaaviis for Gains. The Etruscan inscriptions, on the 
other hand, show no form with v} The dialectic testimony, accord- 
ingly stands thus : — 

Faliscan: Cauio, Cauia^ Caio, 
Oscan : Gaaviis. 

* Appendix to Zvetaieff's book, p. 177. 

* The relation between praenomina in -ius and the gentiles which have exactly 
the same letters ( ViHus Virrius and L. ViHus; so also Sf alius, Saluius, Nauius, 
and several others) is not yet cleared up, even after what Deecke, Etrusk. 
Forsch. VI, p. 61 f., has written. These pairs are most frequent in Oscan and in 
the Oscan region; in fact, the whole lot seems to belong properly in the south. 
But does gentile come from praenomen, or praenomen from gentile? 

* Deecke, Etrusk. Forsch. VI, p. 63, Falisker, p. 132, takes this Gaavi.. as a 
genitiye. 

* The word htvi, standing alone on a tile, is cited by Deecke (Etrusk. Forsch. 
VI9 p. 63), who rightly says that it is too uncertain to count 
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Etruscan: Cait^ Cai^ Cae, 

Umbrian, Sabine, Marsian, Vobcian, etc., no evidence. 

It teems i letir from this that the name must once ha:fe had a V^ 
e\'^n In I^tin. But how far back was this time? Did, for instance, 
C\ Marius call himself Gamwsf Or if not, did C. Gracchus? Or 
if not he. kXv\ C. Flaminius? These questions are not perfectly easy 
Ui «ins\Nrr« We have plentiful e\'idence as to the form of the name 
in im|>crial times, l>ut Ibr the republican period the indications are 
v«ry (ew« I'ixe change from GfUtims to GfBims went unrecorded, 
t^ecaui^ it w^s alnKv^t universally the custom to write nothing but C 
tt\e Roitun who read the sign as dtims could not know that it 
Ka\t ev^r be^n read o^rwise. No w^»gbt can be assigned to the 
It^tile ii^mufSs llib kepi its l*alwars>^ but while the praenomen 
t:r<t\*>iW wtjkji v'Hf the higK«»t anti)uitT in Litnmu and from the time 
vVThVm^i^ t't^utiu^" the Alton ^f«x^ appeus oottSQun^ in the Roman 
aiMV^K tNe i^«^ jpe«$ «^ uAkiK>«ii at Rene befere tfiie empire,' and 
i«^ alt )VN>lSjiSi)iity «iinAtv{ va tRv«n t^ Skxath. Tbe two iubdcs exist 

I'Mtr twv> t^ttte mi»ti{^H{»^ aa^^m^w ^ tiae Os^eaia en aie kaown 
K^ ^f^ iita w^)«tk4^ ^)^ |^(rw«^^ Xesc^ierofiiseseis 

^^vN^MV,a^t 9v((iidft«' ^pQtvti^it^S ^jiaj^Sk^^t^b^Mx^ Sk^ isr^im^ |5snen3 wii- 
^'A^vtj^ !ww«< ><^V<»^j^ "jvws^^^tb^tw aiKrttf: :die Oiocpcnnr ef»ftdk Oae is 

T '^finVih^T y. Qui 
rkvihi;«4imti ^mli«a 






• 
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This might seem to be proof positive of the existence of the form 
Gauius as praenomen in the first century b.c. But before this con- 
clusion can be accepted, two rather damaging possibilities must be 
disposed of. 

The first is that Gauia may be a gentile, not a praenomen at all. 
Women with two gentile names occur several times in the older 
inscriptions of Latium and the adjoining regions.^ I have noted : 

From Praeneste : Ceisia Loucilia (CIL. XIV, 4104). 

Dindia Macolnia (OIL. XIV, 41 12 = I, 54). 

Maria Fabricia (CIL, XIV, 3 1 34) . 

Maria Selida (CIL. XIV, 3259 = I, 149). 

Rudia Vergelia (CIL. XIV. 3295 = I, 1501 d). 
From Rome : Cacilia Ania (CIL. I, 833 = VI, 8222). 

FromNemusDianae: Poublilia Turpilia (CIL. XIV, 4270). 
From Casimmi : Agria Sueia, N. f. (CIL. I, 1183). 

These inscriptions (the last excepted) are among the oldest we 
have. The significance of the double names is by no means per- 
spicuous. We may think of an actual duplication of the family name, 
arising from a imion of estates or other cause. It is also conceivable 
that the first name of the pair is a personal name — a gentile given as 
praenomen. There is something to say for this. It would be analo- 
gous to an Anglo-American custom now in vogue, by which family 
names are made to do duty as praenomina, so that a boy is called — 
let us say Montgomery Wilson, instead of William or Henry Wilson. 
Now it might be that the same thing occurred in ancient Italy.' But 
on either of these suppositions, we should expect that men would 
receive such names as well as women. Now what men's names do 



^ I segregate this group from the externally similar cases — Aemilia Plotia and 
the like — which occur much later, in the imperial period, and are part and parcel 
of the later system of names. Also, though with more hesitation, from cases like 
Vibia Tetidia (GIL. IX, 3272) and Salttia Seruia (I, 1063), because Saluiui 
and Fibius, whatever their origin, were recognized men's praenomina. 

' It is possible that the Vibius, Saluius, Nouius group of names — those which 
occur both as praenomina and gentiles — may eventually be regarded in this light. 
See note 2 on p. 79. The difficulty is that only certain particular names are so 
employed; there is nothing like an indiscriminate use of gentiles as fore-names, 
either in Latin or Oscan. Deecke takes the opposite view, deriving yidius gen- 
tile from ViHus praenomen, but to this again there are objections. 
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we find) of like epoch and locality, to set off against the above list? 
Npuhs JfHautics^ who made Dindia Macobia's casket, is obviously 
not a clear case. Besides him, I know only of Juniors) Setio{s) in 
CIL. XIV, 4104, from Praeneste. His name certainly resembles 
those of his five townswomen, but it is strange that we find no 
more like it. All the men who are registered in the very numerous 
archaic epitaphs of Praeneste have the r^;ular praenomina, Marcus, 
Sextus, etc. 

It looks as if the custom were confined, or nearly confined, to 
women^s names ; and this suggests another theor}% namely that one 
of the gentiles is the husband^s name ; that Dindia Macolnia, for 
instance, means ^wite of Magulnius, met Dindia' ^^or the reverse). 
Thb \new, it seems to me, gets a pretty strong ccmfirmation from the 
intcrtpiion (K>m the Nemus Dianae. The idiole of it is as follows : 
/WM^ Tkffiis Cm. mxt^r Aav Sf^m$fm /ry> Cm^ feU^d Diamai 
dimmm drAt This lady mentions not only her husband, but her 
•OH) in whose behalf the odiering is made, by his praenomen cHily, 
and has se^miogbr fM^'^nen to mention the &znihr surname at alL 
The <miisskvii is welKni|;h increniiMe^ but all is in orier if ire suppose 
iKal ^is surname is T^ipihu^ The dedication then has a fonn 
aMAi3^>iis to that which a man w\>aki have empSonned.^ In the 
aJb^etice of ai^y other eviiksvice^ we may pivvrisioiiiIlT infer tiiat in 
tlvt^ CMnpoimil ^^miniTK^ nariMS of the o^dcn times, osie uine des> 
^puite$ the x«*^^ of the l^tHer^ the oth<^ tiut of the hnshand. 

We leturrv. altet this vi^*re:!^^ to chuu^ C^rsidii^ of Annterafum. 
K w« are r^t i^a ooot iti^nt«K>e aK>m ti^e |To«cp of names we hare 
|itM bet^ 4«>cii^T^> h^r Tiame c«»i>M V iooned to ths gnrop, 
bKiat»te her h«$;^a7Ki wa$ yk< a Oaes»iins: nor a Gamis. bm a 
Unfftku^ U W4>u\d vSn^'^x tboik that ^S^wu is l aagiK quea, ika 
gH)iri)(y« aiH^ the ftra of the two 4i&r*Qkies we spo^ of w-obid be 
WHiC^tvl i"^ the %'h.%k', \ xhit^ iht chKt>CT$ are iu m^oir « ^as ; 
>«rt thwe cim be no owrainr^ . "Hie o^her 4iffecolt% TemaiuL Can 
^«* >*t owtain th« thi$^ firo^iivSjii inscTiptkm 4^cs iv^e Tepresem ^ic 
^^ahiiie ^f«rf«imiKSatw«n v*:* the navnt mther th«m thr 1 Atir*? Oiwiaushr 
^he ?'ini^>A hii\«e hrK^frtvi in ^h^t nans ^<* XtaK km^ ater it had 



#^ <>. fihc JfJii. 
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ceased to be pronounced at Rome. Although the document is a 
Latin document, it cannot in this point carry the same weight as if it 
had been written in Latium. 

Latin inscriptions, then, lend us very little aid in tracing the early 
form of the praenomen designated by C- It amounts in brief to 
one certain Gains and one doubtful Gauius, of the first century 
before our era. Indications from other Latin sources there are none 
to speak of. The auctor de praenominibus derives Gaius a gaudio 
parentum : whatever we may think of this etymology, it seems prob- 
able that the writer had an inkling of the form Gau-ius, His source 
was probably Varro ; Varro then, we may say, knew the name Gauius ; 
but Varro certainly knew Sabine and probably other Italic dialects. 
I have somewhere seen the rich nabob who furnished Julius Caesar 
with lampreys for his triumphal banquet adduced as a case of the 
praenomen Gauius. But this man's name — he figures in history as 
C Hirrius — is not so certain as we could wish. Macrobius (Sat. 
iii, 15, 10) calls him Gauius Hirrius^ and refers to Pliny. Our 
manuscripts of Pliny (N. H. ix, 172) give, however, C Hirrus^ and 
in Varro (R. R. iii, 1 7) the codex Marcianus had simply Hirrus? 
Putting all together, it seems rather likely that the real name was 
Gauius Hirrus^ with some praenomen imknown to us. 

There is, however, one remaining source of information, which 
ought not to be neglected. The Greeks wrote the Roman prae- 
nomina, as a rule, in full, and we ought to, and do, get some definite 
indications from them. We find no Foovuk, but we are enabled to 
trace Fatos pretty well back. 

First, the text of Polybius contains Fatof passim. Unsupported 
this would not have great weight, but it is backed by numerous 
inscriptions. 

To begin with 48 B.C. ; after Pharsalus the Greek world was well 
dotted over with statues of Fotos *IoijXi09 Fatov vQ/i Kaxaap, and many 
of the inscribed pedestals have survived; as CIG. 2215, 2214^ 
(Chios), 2368 and 2369 (Carthaea), 2957 (Ephesus), 3668 (Cyzi- 



^ Changed in the printed editions to C. Hirrius, 

^ His name very likely lurks somehow in Chius Posiumius, Cic. de Fin. ii, 22, 
bttt we get no enlightenment from that 
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cui), Bull. Corr., viii, p. 153 (Delos), iii, p. 508 (Megara). A con- 
temporary of Caesar was Fauo? *IouXu>9 'Aprc/uSciSpov vtos ^cvirofiiitK, 
whose statue was set up at Cnidos (CoUitz, iii, n. 3527). 

A fine series of datable Faios's takes us back to the beginning of 
the first century. FflDio? OucpycXioc Fa^ xhjk BaXpo^^ proquaestor, 
CIG. 5597 (Halaesa) was praetor in 62 b.c Fcuo? occurs nine times 
in the Senatus Consultum of Oropus, Hermes xx, p. 368 ; the date 
is 73. To the year 74 belongs Tiroc KAav&os Tatav Tpwfumf, Delos, 
Bull Corr. viii, p. 146. In the S. C. de Asclepiade, OIL. I, 203 = 
CIG. 5879, wc meet with Faio[« . . . Acvic]cav vcos: date 78 b.c. 
Another S. C.» from Lagina in Caria, gives us [Fjiuos ^mnmo>s ratov 
[Uoc] and [F]ato« ^oy&moc Tdi[w vcof], BulL Corr. ix, p. 445 ; 
date 81. Fcuoc KocXioc KaXSoc Tatav vlos and Fcuo? %omoi Tatov 11109 
are named in the treaty of Thyrrtieum in Acamania, of 94 8.0., Boll. 
Corr. X, p. 165. Then Fcu[os] at Athens, CIA. ii, 985, list of imup- 
;^<u. year 95-4. In Delos again, two freedmen, *Af>x<M!^3^ Doyts^ 

nos Fttio[v3 <c«u F«iMH*, and KAcc^o^ *Eyrttrtos IIorAiov Faiov Tmiov, 

Bull, Conr. vii^ p, 13 =« Lowy loschr. Gr. Bildhauer, n. 306 : dated 
97-6 Buc The masters of the latter recur BulL Corr. viii, p. 488 

(Delos), [nJa[»]A«*5 KAi Falos Ktti Fyom *Ey[raTt]o*, KoimMv 

Other cases from Dek>s, not exactly datable. b<it from about the 
same epoch. Fiuos ^JpfMumt *Afuaifv6i, BulL Corr. ru^ p^ 362 (Plu- 
tarch Pomp. 42» 9wrpo^os of Mithradates). F(u«is Aovkmc Ho- 
wX^CiMt^y FaZ« [SJiftQs. Fflitos Ov[<iA]^>ws. BulL Ccwr. rm^ p. 1S6. ri« 
Siytoc FnucHf *Ap4(rrofAaxQs» BuIL CoiT. xi, p. 272^ arid *A(^)p«Mr» 1S75, 
p. 462. F.JUOS SifMc FocW and Fcuos ISiXaAiK Fa«kw, BulL Cocr. i^ p. 
284. FoAOS Omu\^p«is ToJbiM vios Tpiopmn^ BuIL CofT. xi^ p. 265. 
FtMos Sav^YJ^os Av«\9v ZifvoSmpos^ BulL Corr. i^ p. SS. 

A F(£ofi TdiQv *AX(jtMvs was clerk of the Athenian senate in die 
aschonship of ** Lysander,. son of Apolexis^*' CL^ ii^ 489 ^ (Addend. 
p. 419). The date £s not yet known : Kohler iodines to the middfe 
of rffce first century b.c. 

The Attic ephebtc lists ^htd sererai examples the oldest beings 
pechapts CL\. ii^ 483^ in whidl F<£os ViM^iuiAc is enumerated with 
others of his nadoo, among the i^mti^ the names of the Others being 
omitted. In CLA. ii, 469 (archon Lenaeus). we have Uw^ms^ Toium 
UMpiuim; in 47L (archon Xicodemus), Fa£os T<uiom HmftmuBk and 
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Faiof MaapKov Mc\[ircus]. These archons are not yet fixed ; Dumont 
put them in 138 and 136, Kohler thought rather of 90-60 : the latest 
opinion (Homolle, Bull. Corr. x, p. 6 f.) assigns them to the neigh- 
borhood of 125 ac. 

The Romans in Delos set up a statue of their benefactor Faios 
B4X[X]4iy[v]os Tauw vid? (CIG. 2285 b = Bull. Corr.xi,p. 270) ; this 
man we know as candidate for the consulship about 104. Two of 
these Delian residents, A[€]vkios walk TujUk Hc&oi Fa/ov vtoc, "PcDfuubc 
conferred a like honor (CIG. 2285) on a relative of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes II, who reigned from 146 to 117. 

A Roman Athenian of note was Faiof Fatov 'Axapvm, who went 
over to Delos and held various priesthoods there (CIG. 2295, 2296, 
Bull. Corr. vi, pp. 324, 350). He appears to recur in CIA. ii, 957, 
[...«] Fafov 'Axapvcvs. The (Athenian) archons named in the 
Delian records are Nausias, Lyciscus, Dionysius : these belong in a 
block of seven or eight archons, which may be aptly compared to 
Delos itself in its earliest recorded condition. The irXoir^ vrj<r<K has 
been steered by HomoUe into a nook between 119 and 105 b.c, but 
whether it will take root there, future discoveries must show. Faio? 
Koiivrov Titffiaios is on record in Delos (Bull. Corr. vii, p. 370) in 
the archonship of Diotimus, who belongs in the same block, two 
years after Dionysius. Kotvro? Taxov of Delos (Bull. Corr. vi, pp. 
324 and 325) and Faio? Faiw of los (Bull. Corr. i, p. 136) cannot 
be very far off in time. 

Two pedestals, found in the same building at Delos, bear the 
names of Fcuos KAovco? Acvkcov 1H09 orpan^o^ UTrarof ^Ftajjuuwv (BulL 
Corr. viii, p. 119) and Faios *0<^e\Xto9 MadpKov vibi ^c/kx (Bull. 
Corr. V, p. 391 = Lowy Inschr. Gr. Bildhauer, n. 242). A C. Clu- 
vius was legate of Aemilius Paullus in 168, and the artists of the 
other work are known. Homolle and Lowy agree in assigning the 
works to some time after 150. 

The S. C. of Adramyttium (Bull. Corr. ii, p. 129 = Ephem. Epigr. 
iv, p. 213) contains a string of FoTos's too long to transcribe: the 
document is referred by Mommsen to the time of the Gracchi. A 
Cosconius named in it we know to have been praetor in 135. If 
MapKOi KoaKilivtoq Taiov V105 "Pw/iiaibs, Erythraea (Bull. Corr. iv, p. 
156) is the fether of this Cosconius, as has been guessed, this inscrip- 
tion would take us yet a stage further back. 
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We are led distinctly into the first half of the second century by 
some Delphian records oi proxeni^ Wescher-Foucart, n. i8 (lines 69 
and 88), and n. 457 ; Bull. Corr. vii, p. 191. The men named are 
Faio? Srarwptos Fatov vw Bpcvrcorivos ; Faios, son of MoopKos 'OoXc- 
pio$ 'OfiorronTf, both 'Pco/iaioi; Fcuo? Mavn^ios and Acvkcos icou 
[K]v7i05 oi Fotov Mavn/iov ; Maapicos Kopvi/Xtos Fotov, proxenos in 
Same. 

In a fragmentary Attic document, CIA. ii, 424, Kohler recognizes 
traces of the name [F]auw [AoijA/ov, and refers it to the time after 
168 (Pydna). This may be uncertain, but [Ma]apK09 Fcuou II<wriX- 
Xu)9 in a decree of proxeny from Cierion in Thessaly (Bull. Corr. 
xiii, p. 400) is clear, and belongs between 1 78 and 146. The S. C. 
from Narthacion in Thessaly names Fcuo9 'OortXios orpanfycJs = C. 
Hostilius Mancinus praetor (Bull. Corr. vi, 368) ; date (Laticheff) 
"150-146." Another S. C. of Thisbe, exactiy dated at 170 b.c. 
(Ephem. Epigr. i, p. 279 = Mitth. Athen. iv, p. 235), mentions 
F£o9 Aoicpcrios twice. 

We have traced Faios pretty far back, but there remain a couple 
of still older cases. The first is of unusual interest. A decree of 
the Epirotes conferring proxeny on Fcuo? Ao^oviro? "Pckwos, Bpcvrc- 
cmo$, who is twice named, was found at Dodona (Carapanos i, p. 
114 =s Collitz ii, n. 1339). As orparayos of the Epirotes is men- 
tioned Antinoos, who is evidently the Antinoos of Polybius, xxvii, 13, 
and XXX, 7. 2. It seems to have escaped observation so fsu-, that this 
Rennius is identical with the Z. Rammius, Brundisinus of livy 42, 
17, who appears as "Epcwto? (without praenomen) in Appian, Mac. 
xi, 7 (vol. i, p. 265, Bkk.). He is the man who was bribed — or 
believed to have been bribed — by Perseus to poison the leading 
Roman statesmen, and disclosed the plot to the senate at Rome. 
The disclosure precipitated the war with Perseus in 1 72. The decree, 
which recites the cvvoca iy ^ywf SutrcXct totI tows *ATeifK»Ttis, was 
made, without doubt, during Rennius's visit to Perseus, of whom the 
Epirotes and Antinoos were adherents. This visit preceded the dis- 
closure : so we are led to 1 73 as the probable date of the decree. 
The name in Livy is corrupt, but whether the man was really Ren- 
nius or Herennius is questionable. 

The long temple-inventory of Dclos (Bull. Corr. vi, p. 38) men- 
tions a golden crown as Ftt&>v Aa^uw 'P«|hmudov hM^uk \ the date of 
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the inventory is 180-185 ; the date of C. Livius Salinator's praetor- 
ship in these parts was 191. 

Finally we have a S. C. of Delphi (Lebas ii, n. 852) which men- 
tions Vaioi 'Artno? Fatov; the date of this monument (see BaU. 
Corr. xi, p. 225) is 189 B.C. It is now generally agreed that the 
Greek text of such senatorial acts was composed in Rome itseff; so 
this earliest example has a special authenticity. 

This is the oldest case that I have so far found. I do not claim 
absolute completeness for my collection, yet think that not much has 
escaped me. 

As results of the foregoing investigation, we may lay down : (i) 
that the name designated by the Romans by the letter C was 
originaUy Gauius; (2) that this form at Rome had passed into 
Gmus by 190 B.C., though it survived longer in some of the provinces 
of Italy ; (3) that for some reason, not assignable at present, the 
customary pronunciation (of the educated classes at least) remained 
Gcuus (trisyllabic) at any rate until the end of the first century of our 
era, and probably still longer. 




AN INSCRIBED KOTYLOS FROM BOEOTIA. 

By John C. Rolfb. 

THE cup which is figured above was purchased by the writer 
in March, 1889, in Kakosia, a village in southwestern Boeotia, 
on the site of the ancient Thisbe. It was in the possession of a 
peasant, who said that it had been found in a tomb in the vicinity. 
No description of the tomb, and no more accurate information about 
its location, could be obtained, but the technique of the cup, and 
the alphabet of the inscription, testify to its Boeotian origin. 

The cup has the following dimensions: height, o.ii m. ; width, 
0.185 ; diameter, 0.12 ; circumference, 0.385 ; height of upper rim, 
0.03; height of foot, 0.15. The upper part, including the greater 
part of the rim and a very little of the body, was broken into nine 
pieces ; but when these were put together it was foimd to be com- 
plete, with the exception of the greater part of one handle, and two 
small triangular pieces, whose loss does not at all disguise the shape 
of the cup. The surface without and within was covered with a cal- 
careous deposit, which yielded only to acid. A large part of this 
has been removed, enough to show that there are no traces of any 
decoration. The cup at present bears two distinct colors. The 
inside, the foot, and the greater part of the body are black, while 
the handles and most of the upper rim are bright red. It was un- 
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doubtedly intended that the whole cup should be black, the red be- 
ing due to unequal heat during the process of firing. In describing 
another cup, Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British Museum, writes me: 
" It is covered with a brownish black varnish of rather dull sur&ce, 
which tends to bright red when overbaked." 

The inscription is incised on the upper rim, and is complete with 
the exception of two, or possibly three, letters. The letters are 
nearly all clear and distinct, and the reading given below is certain. 







Fopymos c/lu 6 icoruXo? * icoX^ ic[aX]o. 
I am the kotylos of Gorginos; the beautifol cup of a beautiful owner. 

The letters are those of the Boeotian alphabet, and the inscription 
therefore belongs to a time previous to the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet into Boeotia. More than this cannot be said, for the only 
really characteristic letters for dating Boeotian inscriptions, theta and 
the sign for the spiritus dsper^ do not occur in our inscription. The 
form of the sigma, as has often been pointed out, is not significant 
in Boeotian inscriptions. 

Just when the introduction of the Ionic alphabet into Boeotia took 
place is uncertain. According to Kirchhoff,^ the epichoric alphabet 
was still in use down to the time of Epaminondas, and the occur- 
rence of the Ionic alphabet and the Boeotian on exactly similar 
coins of that time seems to indicate that it was a period of transi- 
tion. It is then possible that our cup is not earlier than 360 b.c^ 
but the general appearance of both cup and inscription suggests 
a much earlier date. 

The inscription forms a somewhat uncoudi iambic trimeter. The 
hiatus in the third foot may perhaps be justified by the caesura. 
According to Prof. F. D. Allen' but one other hiatus is found in 



^ Stmdien^ p. 143. 

* Grtek Versi/U4iiimt im /«Kn>fiMU, fig^ers Am. SA CUa, Simd. at AAems, 
VoL IV, p. 107. 
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an inscribed iambic trimeter. A greater blemish is that in the 
anapaest in the second foot a polysyllabic word ends in the sec- 
ond part of the thesis.^ 

The name of the possessor on Greek vases is not very common. 
When foimd, it is sometimes in the nominative,' but usually in the 
genitive, the genitive being sometimes followed by cl/u. Reinach* 
gives eleven cases of the genitive, of which five are followed by cifu; 
and several instances of each use might be added to the list. In 
our inscription, however, we appear to have a unique way of express- 
ing ownership, for ropyiVio? does not seem to be a genitive, but 
a proper adjective in the nominative. As a genitive it could only 
come from a nominative in c«, v9, or cvf, any one of which would 
give a proper name wholly anomalous in its formation. As an ad- 
jective it would be formed from Topyivos, which does not occur, 
it is true, but which would be quite regular in its formation, cor- 
responding to 'Aya^vos, K/oarivo?, and Other Kosenamen. The use 
of the adjective in an inscription of this kind is difficult to explain. 
It avoids the hiatus which the genitive Topyivo would make, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the writer of the inscription 
preferred this way of avoiding hiatus, to one which would have de- 
parted from the invariable order of the owner's name at the be- 
ginning, followed directly by ci/u. If we may assume this, the use 
of the adjective for a genitive in poetry was common enough to 
suggest that way of avoiding the difficulty. Such expressions as 
KcoTOpo; Tmpia, vrji IlvXocycvcof paxrOSjoi^ and *AyafUfjLvov€riv SXo)(ov* 
may be mentioned as parallel, and a long list of such uses of 
proper adjectives could be made without difficulty. That the writer 
of the inscription thought of it as equivalent to the usual genitive 
is shown by the koXo^ koXo which follows. It has seemed to me 
barely possible that the use of patronymic adjectives in Boeotian 
may have helped to suggest such a use of a proper adjective, llie 
transition from a proper adjective meaning " son of " to one denot- 



• Sec Christ, AfffriM, p. 346. 

s Four instances given by Ehunont, ^rv. Arch. 1873, i, p. 325, and others by 
Jahn, Vasensammlung xu AfUfuhen, p. cxxix. 

• TraiU (PApigraphie Greepu, p. 448. 
« Iliad, 2. 54. 

• Od.3.264. 
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ing possession simply, is not a violent one. Professor Merriam, of 
Columbia College, has suggested to me to compare the use of proper 
adjectives in the Delian inventories/ and while in some cases the 
adjective seems to denote the type of cup, in others it clearly de- 
notes the donor. In the inventory of Demaratus, v. 99,' we have 
aKaijuov ^iXttiviiScun^, cir* dpxovroi BcvofH/Sov ^iA,(i»vi« 'Hyi^cnxyopov. 
Here a particular type of cup made by ^ikuivk may be meant, but 
it seems very unlikely, and M. Homolle understands her to be the 
donor. Another example in the same inventory' is more explicit. 
It reads KvXxKa fjLUcv$€Uw, €<f> ^^ cirty/Da^i/ * dpxovroq *E/u.9rcSov, Mucv^of. 
As a cup dedicated by Mikythos is called Mikythian, a cup owned 
by Gorginos might be called Gorginian. 

KoXo^ on Greek vases is extremely common ; more common than 
any other inscription, according to Jahn.* koAoc koXqv is, I believe, 
unique, but we have a similar form of expression in the inscrip- 
tion on a kylix published in the /our, of Hellenic Studies for 
1885*: 

Another interesting feature of our vase is that it is designated as a 
kotylos. 

The question of the names of the different forms of Greek vases 
has been much discussed. The first to make it the object of special 
investigation was Panofka, whose Recherches sur les vMtables noms 
des Vases Grecs was published in 1829. Ussing ' comments on his 
work as follows : " iUe, centum et sex Graecis nominibus productis, 
quae ex Athenaeo fere omnia sumpsit, suam cuique nomini formam 



1 Buli. Cor. Hell. 6 (1882), p. 6 sqq.; especially p. 112. 

* I.e. p. 40. • V. 172. 

* I.e. p. cxxiv. * p. 373. 

* In the J.H.S. the form ♦lArAs if given, but according to Prof. F. D. Allen, 
Greek Versification in Inscriptions^ p. 70, it should be ^tAr^s, a Doric genitive. 
The inscription itself gives O. 

^ It is barely possible that we should read icaA^f iraX^f, which occurs occasion^ 
ally in vase inscriptions (see C.I.G. 7458, 7468, 7479, 7848, 7852, 7881, 7908, 
8018), but there is no trace of a final sigma. [Compare M(Ao»vof t6V trfoXtux 
KoKov Ka.\6v^ Simonides frag. 156, Bk.*; and ira7t *A0rjcA.irv<c(deo» icoAdi iroA^y 
ft^oTo ♦offlw/, Rhianus Anth. Pal. VI. Z'jZ. — F. D. A,'\ 

* De Nominibus Vasorum Graecorum^ p. 21. 
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tribuit tanta temeritate, ut fere miremur, si uno et altera loco forte 
fortuna verum invenerit." He was made the object of a special 
criticism by Letromie.* Gerhard, in Berlin's Antike BUdwerke, is 
more cautious than Panofka, but though he considerably diminished 
the number of forms to which he ventured to assign names, he also 
was criticised by Letronne.' The latter considers the whole subject 
an improfitable one, and does not believe that the ancients them- 
selves attached any fixed and definite meaning to most of the terms. 
Ussing, however, who took the subject for his inaugural dissertation, 
says,' '' Sed mihi quidem eripi non potest suam cuique vocabulo vim 
inesse, nisi linguae natura mutetur." Others who have discussed the 
subject are Krause,^ Jahn,'^ and the various dictionaries and hand- 
books of antiquities. 

The more recent writers on Greek vases seem to be of the opinion 
of Letronne. They use only a few of the Greek names, those in 
common use, whose application they believe to be unquestion- 
ably established. Furtwangler^ distincdy states that this is his 
usage, and of the many Greek names for drinking-cups he uses only 
kantharos, which he seems to apply consistently to the type gener- 
ally agreed on as that of the kantharos ^ ; in other cases he uses the 
German names. Kantharos seems to be used by many writers as a 
general term for a drinking-cup. Reinach' even speaks of an in- 
scribed kotylos as a kantharos,* and at the end of the account of 
the excavations in the theatre at Thoricos ^ the name is applied to 
a vessel which has none of the characteristics of the usual type. 

Lau " follows the same course as Furtwangler. In his plates " he 
gives various forms of drinking-cups, but of the Greek names he 
uses only kantharos, which he applies to vessels of the type of Fig. 7. 

* Observations phiUlogiques et archeologiques sur les noms des Vases Grecs, 

* Supplement aux Observations sur les noms des Vases Grecs, 

* Lc. p. 22. 9 Vasensammlung zu Berlin^ p. ix. 

* Angeiohgie, ^ See Fig. 7. 

* Vasensammlung zu AfUnchen, * Lc. p. 447. 

* It onght to be said that this cnp, which is represented in Fig. 7, though 
designated in its inscription as a kotylos, has the form generally agreed on as 
that of the kantharos. 

» Papers of the Am. Sch, of Class. Stud, at Athens^ Vol. IV, p. ID. 

^ Die Griechischen Vasen. 

M XVI, XVIII, XXIII, and XXIV. 
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Collignon ^ uses the term kotylos, but unfortunately without describ- 
ing the vessels to which he applies it. 

All the work of those who have treated this subject is based upon 
literary evidence. Vases inscribed with their names are rare ; Uss- 
ing knew of but two ^^ exempla tam rarcte felicitatis^^ and their 
importance in relation to this question does not seem to have been 
recognized. Our literary evidence on this subject is most unsatisfac- 
tory, for we must certainly hesitate to conclude that the descriptions 
given by Diodorus and Athenaeus can be relied upon to fix the 
names of vases found in all parts of Greek lands, and of all dates. 
Moreover, this literary evidence is conflicting, and very different 
conclusions have been drawn from it. To illustrate this, let us con- 
sider the ideas which have been formed from it about the kotylos. 

In the first place it is not agreed whether we are to distinguish 
between KvnsKoti and xorvXiy, or not. Eratosthenes appears to do so, 
for he says : * Kvd6(o ficv ovv ovSkv €;(pwvTo, ovSk kotv\yi, while just 
below he adds : ci 8c ttotc irXtiov iruiv povXrfOtLCVj vpoa^jraperCOcaav 
Tou? KoXovfilvov^ KorvXov^y KaWurra kcu cvTrorcorara CKrrw/itarctfv. Pa- 

nofka and Gerhard accordingly assigned a different form to each of 
these two names. Ussing gives one form to both, but says that 
K<yrvX.rf is used both of the measiure and the cup, kotvXo^ only of the 
cup. This view seems to be correct, and has been generally 
adopted, while #carvXo5 and kotvXij applied to the cup are consid- 
ered to be synonymous. KorvXrf seems to be the more general word. 
Apollodorus ' says irSv ro koiXov KorvXrfv ckoXow oi ttoXouh, and KorvXtf 
is used in the general senses of the word, hip-joint, hollow of the 
foot, suckers of the octopus, cymbals, etc. On both the inscribed 
kotyloi KOTvXo^ is the word used, but KoruXiy is used of the cup fre- 
quently in Homer, and in the familiar proverb * : 

voXXa ficraiv viXa KorvXtf^ kolL p^ctAcog axpov. 

As to the form of the #corvXos or KorvXijy it was used for dipping 
liquids from a larger vessel.^ That it was also used as a drinking- 
cup is seen by the second passage from Eratosthenes quoted above. 



1 Gj/. des Vases du Mtueed^Athints, * Diod. ap. Ath. 478 c. 

' ap. Ath. 482 a. * Schol. Arist. Vesp. 855, and Acham. 

* ap. Ath. 479 a. 1067. 
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Alcaeos/ Diodorus,' and Pollux' agree in saying that it had bi 
one handle. This testimony leads Ussing to say,^ ** Quomodo Ps 
nofka vasa duabus ansis instructa, Gerhardus autem ampullam hu 
refeire potuerit, nemo, ut opinor, intellegit." Pamphilus' and Pol 
lux^ tell us that it was the favorite cup of Dionysus, a statemec 
which is also made about the kantharos/ Some of the forms whic 
have been assigned to the #corvXo9 are given in Fig. i. 

Fig. I. Forms assigned to the Kotylos. 







/ 



\J 



hu 




a, df Cf d, Kotylos or Kotyle according to Krause. 
^f/tit Kotylos or Kotyle according to Jahn. 
A, Kotylos or Kotyle according to Ussing. 
t, Kotylos (Panofka), Kotyle (Gerhard). 
Jk, Kotyle (Panofka}» Skyphos (Gerhard). 



1 q>. Ath. 478 b. 
« M 478 b. 

• Onoin. VI, 99. 

* Lc p. 108. 



* ap. Ath. 478 c. 

• Onom. VI. 99, 

Y Macr. Sat. V, 21. 
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Since out literary evidence has led to such unsatisfactory results, 
it would appear that the only promising way of approaching the sub- 
ject of the names of Greek vases is that recommended by E. Pottier 
in Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire des AniiquiUs^ and fol- 
lowed by him in the case of the kotylos. He says : " Dans cette 
incertitude, nous croyons que la m^thode la plus siire est de se 
reporter aux monuments eux-m6mes, et de rechercher si parmi les 
vases conserve dans les musses, il n'en est pas quelques-uns qu'on 
puisse designer s{irement par le nom de cotyle." It has therefore 
seemed to me that light might be thrown on this difficult subject by 
collecting and comparing the widely-scattered representations of the 
few vases inscribed with their names that have come down to us. If 
no satisfactory conclusions are reached, the collection may be useful 
in the case of the discovery of other such vases. In making this 
collection I have not included those inscriptions scratched on the 
feet of vases, which appear to be potters' memoranda. I have 
omitted them both because they have been exhaustively treated by 
Schone,' and because, while he has shown clearly that the view held 
by Letronne and Jahn, that these inscriptions have no connection 
with the vase on which they are found, is incorrect, he makes it 
equally clear' that they cannot be relied on as designations of the 
vase on which they are inscribed. Disregarding inscriptions of this 
class, I have found the following : ^ 

I. A kylix found at Athens. The inscription, which is published 
C.LG. 545, has been extensively quoted and commented on.' 



^X^^ Aronwrn, ttpor Sv vop^ ^[o]v [6^flMr]v[XXo«]. 



« Uf^^ timigt timgtrihte /auolr. griidL T Umg t fis M in Cmiutu im kmu TK 
Mtmmjtm. • See examples 17-15. 

* la mosl caacs I bave been unable to fet dw diseosions bccm»e thej were 
Bot fyrtm br those wbo pablisbed tbe tsks. AH tbe detaSi oi ^tases inacxibed 
wttb dMir naBBMS are imeftstiBg and napoctaBt (cspedaOf la coaapaxxBg <K l fa eol 
iraaes of Uie same kiad\ and OiovH be gives. 

* Tbe inibrmatioa grrea ia tbe CJ.G. about ^ vase and its uauiptkm is as 
foBows : la pocak> rotaado 6ctili Atbeais repettoc Tttahna apwi t^^^^— Tkfit 
Mllkraset abqaotTefbaexmesaociadedSt: iategtam fx sArfis QpLGeIg 
Koaias. littexae male eianita» saaL 
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The present location of this vase is unknown. It is not in the Brit- 
ish Museum, nor in Cambridge^ where many of Colonel Leake's 
antiquities went, nor in Athens. It is probably in some private 
collection. No representation of it appears ever to have been pub- 
lished. Ussing quotes it as establishing the form of the kylix, and 
speaks of it as if he had seen it, but Jahn ^ says ten years later : 
" Leider ist die Form nicht genauer angegeben.'' It is strange that 
so interesting a vase has been wholly lost sight of. The arrange- 
ment of the inscription would suit the form generally accepted as 
that of the KyUx.* 

2. A lekythos found at Eboli in southern Italy. The inscription is 
given C.I.G. 8498 and elsewhere, and is as follows : 

AftoviKriov a Aa(K)v0o9 rdi) MarciXov. 

A cut of it is given in the AnnaL d. Inst. Arch. Rom, 183I1 Tav. D. 
2, and is reproduced in Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2. Lekythos from Eboli. 



Fia 3. Lekythos from Cmnae. 



3. A lekythos found at Cumae, and now in the British Museum. 
The inscription, which is given C.I.G. 8337, and elsewhere, is as 
follows: 



^ Lc. xcriiL 



« Sec Fig. 6. 
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Totrvmic c(^ Xi^mifcc * os f or fu icXc^i^ ^v^Aos hrrwu 

A cut of it is given in the BulL Arch. 
Nap. II, Tay. I, 2, and is repxodoced in 

Fig. 3. 

4. A vase found at Caere, and now in 
the Loavre. The inscriptioo, dimen- 
sionsy and a cat, reproduced in F^. 4, 
are given in the Revue Arch. 1862, i. 
332. The inscription reads as follows : 




Awrws /i 



• * 



%M;((Mn^ 



5. A cup found in a tomb at Gorna, 
above Fyeapotis, in the island of Cerigo 
(CytfieTa), and now in the British Mu> 
seum. The insciipcioii is given LG-A. 
76, and elsewhere ; it is as follows : 



FKl 4. Yaw (marked ^m^ 

This cup was forme^ m the coQectioQ 
ofM^Raagib^of Athens^anda^etch of his is pub&hed bj Qoeipoy 
•^ttl^mrr Meinptn H Mi^mtAMres^ x. 545. The modi better sketch 
which is repcodoced ua Fig. 5 was sent me b^ Mr. Cedl Smidi of die 
British MoseuoL This cup is descxibed as two^ttodkd bj Bixch^ 




Ftc 5. Oqr (nuHcked 



) noB i.jtiH3n» 



ant said to hav« been: found at Cor^ (Corqm). Bbth 
reproduced ia Darembei^g and SagHio's Duitfimaire des 

^ Jtttitmi ^Uuy^ {^375. 
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The former^ which Mr. Smith says was first made in the Parliamentary 
Report for 1859, has been widely circulated. Rangab^'s sketch, which 
Birch seems to have intended to reproduce, shows that the cup has but 
one handle. The cup is 0.06 7 m. in height, and o. 10 in circumference. 
6. A kylix found at Rhodes, and now in the British Museum. 




Fig. 6. Kylix found in Rhodes. 

The inscription is puUished in the Jour, of HeU. Studies^ 1885, p. 
373, and reads as follows : 

<^iXro9^ i7fU raf icaAaf a KSKxy^ a vouciXa. 

The cut in thcfJff,S. is reproduced in Fig. 6. 

7. A kotylos found at Thespiae, and now in the Louvre. The 
inscription is given by ICaibel, Epigrammata Graeca^ 1130, and else- 
where. It reads as follows : 

MoycDi 
8i8o»ri ra[t] yvyouici iXiipw Ev;(api 
TifirpijTii^avTov KorvXoVy cJs ;(aSav Trig* 




Fla 7. Kotylos firom Thespiae. 
^ See note, p. 92. 
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The cut, which is reproduced in Fig. 7, is published by E. Pottier in 
Daremberg and Saglio's DicHannaire^ s.v. cotyU. The vase is 0.15 
high. 

8. Our vase, described above, and represented on p. 89. 

We have then only eight vases inscribed with their names. From 
single names we can draw no satis6u:tory conclusions. The hemi- 
chone (4) therefore may be set aside. Its inscription, too, un- 
doubtedly refers to its capacity and not to its form.^ Since no 
representation of i has been found, we have only one kylix (6). 
This corresponds in every respect with tiie type universally agreed 
on as that of die kylix. A comparison of it widi i would be most 
interesting. Fortunately we have two lekythoL' It will be seen 
that they differ from each other in many particulars. Fig. 2 corre- 
sponds much more closely than the other widi the type generally 
assumed as that of the lekythos. The vase represented in Fig. 3 
would certainly not be called a lekydios, if it were not so inscribed. 

In the case of die kotylos we are still more fortunate, for we have 
three vases of that class.' The inscription on the cup represented 
in Fig. 5 evidently refers to its capacity and not to its form, and 
hence that cup cannot £airiy be considered to throw light on tiie 
question of the form of die kotylos. It may be noted, however, 
that it alone is one-handled. May not the one-handled kotyloi 
referred to in Ath^iaeus and elsewhere have derived dieir name, 
originally at least, not from dieir form, but from their capacity? 
Comparing the other two cups, we find that they differ in every par- 
ticular, in dieir handles, in the shape of their bodies, and in dieir 
feet, although they aie from neighborii^ towns in Boeotia, and may 
possibly be of about the same date.^ 7 would ceitainly be caDed a 
kantharos, if it were not inscribed as a kotylos. It corresponds 
exactly with the type agreed on as that of the kandiaios. It may 
be that kantharos is the correct name for soch a cup, and that 
kotylos is a general term, but in the absence of a vase designated as 



^ M. <k Witte (JC/^. Artk. Ic) ti^9!csls that y4^ ^ *>^ ItiBui eqnhrmleBt of 
X«M, and hh m^Moremeiit tA the c%f)«cit^ of thb vase su pport s this 
• n^ t am! ^^. • Figs. 5, 7, and cm 

^ Kaihel d<^Tihe« 7 as inscribed In ** Boeotiaa Icttets of the snc& ccaStmrf^* 
but, as hal been said, the datio^t of Boeotian iRscriptiom is iwt an easy natter. 
Both 7 and oar vase night belong to the fifth cetonry a^ 
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a kantharos it is not safe to draw this conclusion. It is interesting 
that both the kantharos and the kotylos are mentioned as the 
favorite cup of Dionysus. The form most commonly found repre- 
sented in the hands of Dionysus is that of Fig. 7. It would cer- 
tainly seem that icorvXog, at least in Boeotia in the fifth century, was 
a very general term, nearly as much so as pocolom in Latin inscrip- 
tions.^ Of course it is possible that this was not true in other parts 
of Greece, and in later times. 

So £ar as any conclusion can be drawn from these few inscribed 
vases, we are led to agree with M. Pottier,' who says : " il est legitime 
de supposer que le cotyle admettait quelques variantes de forme ou 
que ce nom s'appliquait ^ plusieurs vases im peu difTi^rent dans les 
details, car nous constatons d chaque instant que cette terminologie 
antique n^avait rien de bien fixe ni darr^te.^^ This same conclu- 
sion was reached in a different way by M. HomoUe. In his publica- 
tion of the Delian inventories * he says : '' Les inventaires eux-m6mes 
montrent le peu de fixity qu'avaient les noms des vases et la t^m^rit^ 
qu'il y aurait k vouloir identifier chaque esp^ce." He finds the same 
vase called by different names in the different inventories. 

It remains to speak of the capacity of our cup. It is about 0.6 
litre, nearly three Athenian or two Theban kotylae. Measured as far 
as the upper rim it is about 0.36 litre, which is not far from the 
capacity assigned by Hultsch* to the Theban kotyle (0.379). This 
correspondence is merely accidental, it would seem, for there seems 
to be no ground for leaving the rim out of account. Unfortunately 
the capacity of 7 has not been measured, but from our vase alone we 
are justified in sa3ring that the term kotylos, as applied to cups, did 
not always refer to their capacity. 

^ Pocolom is found inscribed on vases of very different forms. Cf. a and c in 
PL X of Ritschl's PrUc. Lot, Mim, 

' Daremberg and Saglio's DicHonnairtt s.t. eotyte. 

• BmU. Corr. HeU, 6, 1882, p. 144. 

* MitroUgie^ p. 543. 



NEDUM.' 

By J. W. H. Walden. 

THE constructions with tudum have not as yet been successfully 
analyzed and reduced to one primitive form. Such expres- 
sions as *so much the more,* 'so much the less,' *geschweige 
denn,' serve to translate, but do not explain the word. Indeed, the 
first two of these expressions would seem to imply that the word had 
two distinctly opposite uses, and those who have attempted the 
explanation of the constructions with nedum do not seem to have 
gone back of such a conception. Ktihner,* though he recognizes 
that, aside from those cases in which the principal clause is both in 
meaning and in form negative, there are still other cases in which 
the principal clause, though in form affirmative, is virtually negative, 
does not abandon the twofold classification of n^^/i/M-sentences or 
attempt an explanation of the division which he accepts. '' In einem 
negativen Gedanken wird durch nedum ausgedrtickt, dass ein Ge- 
danke oder Begriff weit weniger als der vorangegangene stattfinde, 
tmd dann ist nedum = mulio minus. In einem affirmativen Ge- 
danken, dass ein Gedanke oder Begriff, der sich von selbst versteht, 
nicht erst zu beweisen sei, und dann ist nedum bald = multo magis, 
bald = mulfo minus ^ Madvig ' has apparently the same idea : 
* From the time of Livy, it (i.e. nedum) ocdirs also without the 
negative preceding.' Fischer* in his explanation seems to lose sight 
of the essential force of nedum {ne + dum). 

The passages in which the word occurs are in any one author com- 
paratively few outside of Livy and Cicero. It is found in all Livy 
about twenty-five times, and still fewer times in Cicero. Caesar does 



1 1 am indebted to Prof. J. B. Greenoagh for the germ of this article. It was 
he who first pointed out to me the line along which the solution of n^ + dum was 
to be sought 

^ II, p. 677; cf. p. 618. Cf. Hand, Tiirsell, IV, p. 150. DrSger, II, p. 693. 

*46i, obs. 3; cf. Zumpti 573. 

* Lat Gr. II, p. 734. 
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not use the word. Terence, Lucretius, and Horace have it each 
once. There is a light sprinkling of cases throughout the rest of the 
Latin literature. N^ used with the force of nedum occurs in only a 
very few passages. 

The fact that the verb which nedum accompanies is, when expressed, 
invariably in the subjunctive mood, and the further fact that ne (as 
well as nedum ut and ne ui) is occasionally used with the same force 
as nedumy points out to us the lines along which we have to look for 
the explanation of the «^//»»i-constructions. We have in the first 
place to recognize in these constructions cases of logical brachylogy 
of a similar nature to that involved in such expressions as ne diu 
merer, ne longus sim, ut ita dicam, etc. Neither in these cases, how- 
ever, nor in the case of nedum, is it necessary to suppose that there 
is any omission of words once actually used. The brachylogy is one 
of logic only and is perfectly natural in any language. A comparison 
and examination of a few sentences will show us how close to the 
negative-purpose use of ne lies the use of ne with the force of nedum 
(as well as nedum itself). 

A. Cic. de imp. Pomp. 8, 20 : 

Atque ut omnes intellegant me Lucullo tantum impertire laudis, . . . 
dice eius adventu . . . copias . . . ornatas atque instructas fuisse. . • . 

B. Cic. Senec. 17, 59 : 

Atque ut intellegatis nihil ei tarn regale videri quam studium agri colendi» 
Socrates in eo libro loquitur cum Critobulo Cyrum . . . cum Lysander 
. . . venisset ad eum . . . ei quemdam consaeptum agrum diligenter con- 
situm ostendisse. 

C. Hor. ep. I, 12, 25 : 

Ne tamen ignores quo sit Romana loco res, | Cantaber Agrippae, Claudi 
virtute Neronis | Armenius cecidit 

D. Cic. Plane. 11, 27 : 

Vitia mehercule Cn. Plancii res eae, de quibus dixi, tegere potuerunt, ne 
tu in ea vita, de qua iam dicam, tot et tanta adiumenta huic honori fuisse 
mirere. 

E. Cic. Verr. IV, 23, 52 : 

Scuta si quando conquiruntur a privatis in bello ac tumultu, tamen homines 
inviti dant, etsi ad salutem communem dari sentiunt ; ne quem putetis sine 
maximo dolore argentum caelatum domo, quod alter eriperet, protulisse. 
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F. Plaut. Amph. I, i, 174 (330) : 

Vix incedo inanis, ne ire posse cum onere ezistumes. 

G. Aus. 407, 4 : 

In comitatu tibi varus fill, nedum me peregrem existimes composita 
£abulari. 

H. liv. XXVI, 13 : 

Albam, unde ipsi oriundi erant, a fundamentis proruerunt . . . ; nedum 
COS Capuae parsuros credam. . . . 

I. Apul. Apol. 66 : 

At hoc ego Aemiliano, non huic Afro, sed illi Africano et Numantino et 
praeterea Censorio vix credidissem; ne huic frutid credam non modo 
odium peccatorum sed saltem intellectum inesse. 

K. Ten Heaut. Ill, i, 45 (454) : 

Satrapa si siet | amator, numquam sufTerre eius sumptus queat ; | nedum 
tu possis. 

Of these sentences, A, 6, and C are examples of simple purpose 
clauses. The logical sequence of thought is more perfectly expressed 
in A than in either B or C, though we may reasonably doubt whether 
the form B was not historically prior to the form A. The first inti- 
mation of the nedum use of ne appears when the ideas expressed by 
the dependent and independent clauses verge toward the antithetical. 
There is no suggestion of an antithesis in C ; the dependent clause, 
though conceived as being the purpose of the utterance of the inde- 
pendent clause, is virtually explained by the independent clause. In 
atquif ne nostras contemnas, . . . , Graeci quoque ipsi sic initio 
scriptitarunt^ . . . (Cic. de Or. II, 12, 51), fi^ . . . contemnas is 
not only conceived of as being the purpose of the utterance of Graeci 
. . . scriptitarunt : there is besides, from the nature of the ideas 
expressed in the two clauses, an incipient antithesis. The diought 
expressed is of course this : ' to prevent your thinking meanly of our 
writers, (I will say that) the Greeks, with all their present skiU, didn't 
do any better at first' It is important to notice, however, that the 
antithesis is not one of which the two members are on a line of 
equality. The only plea for the introduction of the antithesis is the 
acknowledged existing literary superiority of the Greeks. We thus 
have degree at the outset. 

Very similar to this sentence from Cicero is D and Plant. M. G. FV, 
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6, 58 (1266) : Viri quoque armatiidem istuc faciunt : \ Ne tu mirere 
tnulierem. Compare also Cic. de Or. II, 46, 193 : Sed^ ut dixi^ ne 
hoc in nobis mirum esse videatur, quid potest esse tarn fictum quam 
versus f quam scena^ quamfabulae? Also Plaut. Capt. Ill, 4, 15 
(547) : Hegio, hie homo rabiosus habitus est in Alide ; \ ne tu quod 
istic fabuletur auris inmittas tuas, E is farther advanced than any 
of the previous sentences that have been considered, and is so far 
on its way to being a pure «^</«/«-sentence that we should not be 
offended if ne were here replaced by nedum ; at the same time, the 
clause introduced by ne is purely the purpose of the utterance of 
the independent clause. There is no line between ne used with the 
force of nedum and ne in its more familiar aspect, so that it must 
sometimes happen that we are in doubt how to take the word. Thus 
F (like E) may be taken in either way ; exactly parallel to F, how- 
ever, is G, in which nedum is read. We naturally expect to find in 
the clause introduced by nedum (and ne with the force of nedum) a 
verb of similar signification to the verb of the principal clause, as in 
K, and, if the reading in F were vix incedo inanis, ne ire possim cum 
onercy we should be in no doubt as to the nature of the dependent 
clause. As a matter of fact, however, although in the majority of 
passages in which nedum occurs the verb of the dependent clause is 
of similar signification to the verb of the principal clause, a few cases 
are found (as G and H) in which the logical sequence of thought is 
expressed more fully by the insertion of a further idea (as in exis- 
times and credani). Thus K is to G as B is to A, though in the one 
case it is the dependent clause that is in question, in the other case, 
the principal clause. I stands on the same footing as K, the credam 
being the counterpart of credidissem and not like the credam of H. 

The logical, though not necessarily the historical, evolution of an 
imaginary sentence based on K may then be represented by the four 
foUowing forms : 

(i) Ne (dum) tu te posse credas, dice neque satrapam posse. 

(2) Ne (dum) tu te posse credas, neque satrapa potest. 

(3) ^6 (dum) tu possis, satrapa non potest. 

(4) Satrapa non potest, ne (dum) tu possis. 

The idea of (4) is of course what is expressed in full in (i) : *To 
preclude the possibility of your doing it (or thinking you can do it), 
(why, I will say) a nabob couldn't do it.* 
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Although this scheme may be taken as representative of the logical 
evolution of a fully developed ^^^i^m-sentence, it is not meant to be 
implied that historically any such development ever took place. The 
brachylogy of even the third form is perfectly natural, and (2) may 
have been a later development of (3), due to a wish to express more 
folly the thought implied in (3), as (i) was probably a later develop- 
ment of (2), and B a later development of A. 

Of course it has long been a patent fact that the constructions 
with neduM were to be understood as examples of logical brachylogy, 
but this long analysis will not have been without its value if it shall 
have shown how essentially the same are the uses of nedum (and ne 
with the force of nedum) and ne in its more familiar aspect. It would 
seem as though, if this identity were kept in mind, the force of the 
dum in nedum could not be misapprehended. 

If we compare F and G, we notice that there is no difference in 
the way in which ne and nedum are there used. The force of dum 
appended to ne can, if properly understood, be appreciated, as the 
force of dum appended to vix can be appreciated ; but there is prob- 
ably no case in which either nedum or vixdum is used, in which, 
allowing for a slight loss of color, ne or vix (respectively) could not 
have been used as well, and vice versa. We are led to ask then, 
what is the signification of dum as appended to nef The common 
explanation makes it a strengthening particle, having the same force 
as when appended to age, mane, and words of a similar import. 
" £s (i.e. nedum) ist zusammengesetzt aus dem prohibitiven ne und 
dem Adverb dum, das eigentlich einen Zeitverlauf bezeichnet, dann 
aber auch als Enklitika zur Verstarkung imd Hebung eines Begriffes 
verwendet wird, als : agedum u. s. w. ; es heisst also eigentlich : dass 
ja nicht und wird daher mit dem Konjunktive verbunden." ^ '' Prae- 
terea cum ne coniunctum est dum, quod .... decursum temporis 
indicat et ad augendam negationem ita refertur, ut germanico durch- 
aus nicht respondeat" ' 

What led to this explanation of the dum in nedum was probably the 
imperative force which must always be more or less perceptible in a 
ii^-clause and is a remnant of the primitive paratactic construction.* 

^ Kiihner» II, p. 677. 

« Hand, TuracU, IV, p. 150. 

* Of conne it must occasionally be the case in a ig/dfum-danse that there is a 
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Thus, apparently, ne dum maneam was put in the same category with 
mane dum ; i.e. as mane dum meant wait a bit, so ne dum mane was 
made to mean not to wait a bit. The difficulty with this explanation 
is this : While the dum of mane dum is appended to the imperative 
and affects directly the imperative, the dum of ne dum mane is 
appended to the negative and should affect directly the negative. In 
all other combinations in which dum is appended to a negative word, 
as in non (haud, nee, neque) dum, vix dum, nihil dum, the dum has 
distinctly the force that we attach to the word * yet * when preceded 
by a negative. Dum has the peculiar force of a while, a bit, Just, in 
imperative clauses, only when appended immediately to the verb. 
Thus nedum should mean in order that not yet, as in satrafa non 
potest, nedum tu fossis = ' in order that the possibility of your doing 
it may not yet come into consideration, why, a nabob couldn't do it * ; 
' to exclude the possibility of your doing it, why, a nabob couldn't do 
it * ; ' a nabob couldn't do it, you couldn't come anywhere near doing it.' 
The idea is : ' your ability to do it need not come into consideration 
yet ; i.e. until a nabob at least can do it.' * There is involved in 
such a sentence a scale of possibilities, of which the dum is in a way 
the exponent. The same idea would be expressed paratactically 
thus : satrafia non potest, nondum tu potes. Thus, Liv. XXXIII, 2 1 : 
eum is status rerum in Asia Graeciaque et Macedonia esset, vixdum 
terminato cum Philippo bello, pace certe nondum perpetrata, ingens in 
Hispania ulteriore coortum est bellum, might perfectly well have been 
expressed, cum is status rerum in Asia Graeciaque et Macedonia 
esset, vixdum terminato cum Philippo bello, nedum pax perpetrata 
sit, ingens in Hispania ulteriore coortum est bellum. The use of vix- 
dum in this sentence, and its use elsewhere in conjunction with 
nedum is itself significant of the way in which nedum is to be under- 
stood. Clearly there is in every case the idea of a scale of possibili- 
ties present to the mind of the writer or speaker. Thus, Liv. XXIV, 



greater suggestion of the paratactic construction than of the dependent construc- 
tion. Cf. Plaut. Asin. II, 2, 71 (319) : Habeo opinor familiarem tergum, ne 
quaeram foris. Cf. Plaut. Cist. II, i, 2 (202). Cf. also Curt. VI, 3, 12, and III» 
2, 15, infra. 

^ Doubtless such uses as ne dum hoc fac, abibo nedum me videai^ were once 
common, we should find, if we could go back of the time when nedum had 
become stereotyped in use. Cf. Apul. Apol. 39, infra. 
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4 : Puerum^ vixdum UbertateMy nedum dominationem^ modice latu* 
rum = ' to exclude the idea (or possibility) of his getting as far as 
the mark of dominaHonem ferre^ why, he will hardly be able to get 
as far as the line of Ubertatemferre.^ The vixdum and nedum of this 
sentence are exactly parallel to the vixdum and nondum of liv. 
XXXIII, 21. 

Of course, as the simple n€ expresses, though with something less 
of color, the same thing that is expressed by nedum, there must be 
occasions when it is indifferent which of the two words is used. In 
this respect, vix and vixdum are perfectly parallel to ne and nedum. 

With 

Caes. B. G. VI, 8 : 

Vix agmen novissimum extra munitiones processerat, cum . . . flumen 
transire . . . non dubitant 

or 

Cic. Verr. IV, 40, 86 : 

Vix erat hoc plane etiam imperatum, cum ilium spoliatum stipatumque 
lictoribus videres. 

and 
Cic. Att IX, 2 : 

Vixdum epistolam legeram, cum ad me . . . Postumus Curtius venit. 

Compare 
I^ut. Amph. I, I, 174 (330) : 

Vix incedo inanis, ne ire posse cum onere existumes. 

and 

Aus. 407, 4 : 

In comitatu tibi verus fui, nedum me peregre existimes composita 
£U>ulari. 

It is very evident that, if the above interpretation of nedum is the 
correct one, the principal clause of every sentence containing a 
nedum (or a ne having the force of a nedum) must in the nature of 
the case contain a negative idea, or, at least, that the prevailing idea 
of the context in which the clause with nedum stands must be nega- 
tive. The idea brought forward in the dependent clause with nedum 
— itself a negative idea — can be put out of consideration only by 
an appeal to the readers' or listeners' reason, made by a still stronger 
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negation in the principal clause. Of course we must expect to find 
the negative disguised in various forms, and even at times expressed 
affirmatively. Let us examine the passages in which nedum (and 
Hi with the force of nedum) occurs, and see how die case actually 
stands.^ 

In the following cases, the principal clause is obviously negative in 
form as well as in meaning. 

Ter. H. T. Ill, i, 45 (454) : 

Satrapa si siet | amator, nomquam sofierre eius samptasqueat ; | tudum 
tupossis. 

Liv. XL, 15 : 

Attooitus repentino atque inopinato malo, vix, quid obiceretor, inteQe- 
gere potui ; nedum satis sdam quo mode me tnear. 

Cic Plane* 37, 90 : 

Ego vero ne immortalitatem qoklem contra rem pablicam acdpiendam 
putarem, nedum emori cum pemide rei publicae veQem. 

Cic Fam. XVI, 8 : 

Vix in ipsis tectis et c^ppidis frigus infirma vaktodine vitator, nedom in 
man et via sit hadit abesse ab iniuria tempons. 

Ckx Chk 35, 95 : 

Optimis hercole tempoffibos . . . nee P. Pompifios neqne Q. Metdliis 
. . . Tim tribuntdam sxBtinere potneront; nedom his temporibns . . . 
sahri esse possimus. 

Qc kg. agr. II, 97 : 

SingoUris homo priratos ... vix fiuik sese rqpombos often . . . 
continet; nedom tsti . . . non slatim oonqoisitiiri snt afiqoid sodens et 



Prop. 1,4,9: 

£t qaaMODqne tofit fonnosi teo^MiRs 

Ofntlua non illas nomen habere saet, 

Nedimu si kidbos faent oonlata ^gons* 

Inferior doro iodioe torpis cat. 



^ Tliis Hit «f passing does Mt profe» to be cognplcte for mB tbe Ltfa Bsm- 
tare. Where evcrf «sdM9r bfts wA bec« carehlljr cooHBed. it jbu/l 
Ifc C f iU Kty be llw cue tihttt «nm pitsi^ces bsw. faaifoBi tAaKmaasm. It 
b€iigge4 l kww.tu^ tba —di ««> ttpe fcir w»A nrnrfbr i l to the Irter Iftemmc 
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Lucret. I, 654 : 

Amplius hoc fieri nihil est quod posse rearis 
Talibus in causis ; nedum variantia rerum 
Tanta queat densis rarisque ex ignibus esse. 

Cic. Inv. I, 39, 70 : 

Nee tamen Epaminondae permitteremus, ne si extra indicium quidem 
esset, ut is nobis sententiam legis interpretaretur, nedum nunc istum pati- 
amur, cum praesto lex sit. 

Liv. Illy 14 : 

Ne voce quidem incommpda, nedum ut ulla vis fieret, paulatim permul- 
cendo tractandoque mansuefecerant plebem. 

Cic. pro dom. 54, 139 : ^ 

Quae si omnia ex Coruncanii scientia . . . acta esse constarent . . . , 
tamen in scelere religio non valeret; nedum valeat id quod imperitus 
adulescens . . . fecisse dicatur. 

Liv. XXIII, 43 ; 

Si ambo consules cum suis exercitibus ad Nolam essent, tamen non 
magis pares Hannibal! futuros, quam ad Cannas fuissent ; nedum praetor 
unus, cum paucis et novis militibus, Nolam tutari possit. 

Liv. XXXy 21 : 

Adeo ne advenientem quidem gratiam homines benigne accipere, nedum 
ut praeteritae satis memores sint. 

Apul. Met. IX, 29 : 

Vix etiam paucos holerum manipulos de proximo hortulo solet anhelitu 
languido &tigatus subvehere, nedum ut rebus amplioribus idoneus videa- 
tur gerulus. 

Liv. XXXVII, 41 : 

Ne ex medio quidem comua sua drcumspicere poterant, nedum extremi 
inter se conspicerentur. 

Boeth. I, 6 : 

Vix, inquam, rogationis tuae sententiam nosco, nedum ad inquisita 
respondere queam. 



1 With variant ne. 
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Boeth. IV, 6 : 

Nihil est enim quod mall cansa nee ab ipsis quidein improbis fiat . . . ; 
nedttm ordo de summi boni cardine profidscens a soo qaenqaam deflectat 
ezordio. 

Tertull. adv. Marc I, 23 : 

Nee . . . lioeatt nedum at ipsa bonitas irratioiialis deprehendatiir. 

Senec. Const Sap. 8 : 

. . . quae sapientem» etiamsi nnhrersa circomTeniant* non mergunt. 
nedum ad singulomm impolsus maereat. 

Here belong the following cases of n*. 

^ul. Apol. 66 : 

At hoe tff> AemilianOt non huie Afro, sed Oil Afiricano et Numantino 
et praeterea Censorio rix credidissem ; ne huie firutid eredam non modo 
odtom peccatomm sed saltern inteOeetom inesse. 

Apol. Fl. 16, 9 : 

Quae mihi ne in mediocribus quidein cxritatibus unquam defbere ; ne ut 
Carthagini desint, ubi splendldissinnis ordo de rebus maioribus iudicare 
potius solet, quam computare. 

ApnL ApoL 39 : 

AMOS etiam multis versibas decoravit, et uIh g enti um quisque eorum, 
quaHter assus ant inssulentus optime sapiat, nee tamen ab ^uditb repre- 
henditnr; ne eff> rqprehendar, qui res pandssimis cognitas Graece et 
Latine propriis et elegantibus vocabulis conscribo.^ 

Sen. de mort. Clatid. 9 : 

Is multa diserte* quod in foro iuvat, dixit, quae notarius pcrsequi noa 
potnit : et ideo non refero ; ne aliis verbb ponam, quae ab illo dicta sunt. 

Out. VI, 3, 12 : 

Ne Darius quidem haereditarinm P e r sarum acceptt impennm; sed in 
sedem C jri, beneficio Bagoae castrati hominis, at irn c wiw ; ne tos magno 
liboce credatis Bessum vacuum i^num occupaturum. 



^ This sentence does not strictly beloog in the cmtegocy of iMi&CRi-centeiice% 
bat it WIS probablf through such fonns as diis pardf that tiie 

Ptit ^tm after ne^ and die sentence mi^kt haive stood, before 
stereotyped in its nae. Cf . p. 108. Aho, Scn.cp.9^ 17: Ai> . . . 
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Curt. Ill, 2, 15 : 

£t ne auri argentique studio teneri putes, adhuc ilia disciplina pauper- 
tate magistra stetit. 

Where there is an approach to an antithesis, as there necessarily 
is between the clause introduced by nedum and the principal clause 
of the sentence, there is always felt the tendency to omit in the 
dependent clause all but the emphatic and contrasted member. Of 
course, this member may be a verb, in which case the sentence is 
reduced to the form of Liv. XL, 15 (see p. no), or it may be any 
other word or combination of words. In the latter case, nedum 
is apparently used absolutely, that is, without a verb. It is simply 
a question of the omission of uncontrasted words, however, and in 
nearly all the cases the lacking words readily suggest themselves 
from the context. In the following sentences nedum is used in this 
apparently absolute way with an obvious negative preceding. 

liv. XXXVI, 24 : 

Quae viz capere, nedum tueri, multitudinem tantam possit. 

liv. XXIV, 40. 

Militi quoque, nedum regi, vix decoro habitu. 

Apul. Met. IX, 32 : 

Quippe cum meus dominus prae nimia paupertate ne sibi quidem, nedum 
mihi, posset stramen aliquod . . . parare. . . . 

Liv. XXIV, 4 : 

Puenmi, vixdum libertatem, nedum dominationem, modice laturum. 

Liv. XXXIV, 20 : 

Vix clamorem eorum, nedum impetum . . . tulere. 

liv. XXXV, 43 : 

Vix ad Gntedam nudam occupandam satis copiarum, nedum ad susti- 
nendum Romanum bellom. 

Liv. XXXrV, 25 : 

Haud sane movit quenqoam, quia nihil usquam spei propinquae, nedum 
satis firm! praesidii, cemebant. 
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Liv. XXXII, 25 : 

Neque enim pares cos oppidanis soils, qui idem qood Macedones 
sendrent, nedum adiuncds Macedonibus, esse, quos ne Romani quidem 
ad Connthum susdnuissent. 

Suet. Tit. I : 

Ne odio quidem, nedimi vituperatione poblica caroit. 

Tac. Hist. V, s : 

Igitur nulla simulacra urbibos suis, nedum templis sistunt. 

Suet. Tib. 44 : 

Maiore adhuc et turplore infiimia flagravit, viz ut reierri aodiriYey nednm 
credi* fikssit. 

Suet. Gr. i : 

Grammatica Romae ne in usu quidem olinit nedum in honore alio, erat. 

liv. VI, 7 : 

£t aegre inermem tantam muhitudinem, nedum annatam, sustineri 

posse* 

Amm. Marc. XV^III, 6> 7 : 

InTenimus hominem mediocns statnrae et parvi angustique animi viz 
sine turpi metu suffidentem ad levem convivti nednm proe^ strepitum 
perferendum. 

Sc5L V. B. XI : 

Non voco autem sapientem supra quern quidqoam est,, nedum voloptas 
(f.^. nedum iQum sapientem vocem supra qiKm vohiptas sit). 

Sen. Coost. Sap. 5 : 

Sic contra casus inchtrat ut nee indinari quidem^ nedum vind,. possit. 

lost. I, 2, I : 

... tot ac tantis gentibus vix patienter uni viro» nedum feminae^ 



lost XL, 2» 5 : 

. . . ne volenti quidem S3rnae, nedum recusanti daturum se n^em. . . . 

PHn. H. N. \T[, 45 : 

Nulla est profecto soUda feiidtas, quam contumelia uila vitae runtpit; 
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Curt. VII, 4, 4 : 

. . . Cum retrocedendo posset perducere incautos in loca, naturae situ 
invia, tot fluminibus obiectis, tot montium latebris, inter quas deprehensus 
hostis ne fiigae quidem, nedum resistendi occasionem fiierit habiturus. 

VeU. Pat. II, 89 : 

Quae magnificentia triumphorum eius, quae fuerit munerum, ne in 
opens quidem iusti materia, nedum huius tarn recisi, digne exprimi potest. 

Veil. Pat. II, 103 : 

Laetitiam illius diei . . . vix in illo iusto opere abunde persequi poteri- 
mus, nedum hie implere. 

Veil. Pat. II, 106 : 

Denique, quod nunquam antea spe conceptum, nedum opere tentatum 
erat 

Col. VIII, 1 7 : 

Nam vile ne captare quidem, nedum alere conducit. 

Col. Ill, 10 : 

At quae dtra naturae quandam pubertatem, immatura atque intempestiva 
planta direpta trunco, vel terrae, vel etiam stirpi recisae inseritur, quasi 
puerilis aetas, ne ad coitum quidem, nedum ad conceptimi habilis, vim 
generandi vel in totum perdit, vel certe minuit. 

Senec. Const Sap. 3 : 

Magna promittis, et quae ne optari quidem, nedum credi possint. 

Sen. Ep. 99 : 

Nemo enim libenter tristi conversatur, nedum tristitiae. 

Sen. Cont. ^'^ : 

Egentem hominem, et qui ne se quidem alere, nedum alios posset. . . . 

The following case of ne belongs in this class. 

Cic. Fam. IX, 26 : 

Me vero nihil istorum ne iuvenem quidem movit unquam, ne nunc 
senem. 

We may observe in passing that the number of cases in which a 
direct negative is used in the principal clause is very great in com- 
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pusoa vtth the whole nnmber of cases in which meJmm is ismd. 
Thete Jie ochcr cases in whkli the pffii n ipttl dsmse^ thoo;^ not iieg»- 
the in fortn^ is obvioostr TirtnaJIf & negitive. The n e gatlte idea 
whBch peraded the thooght of the writer in soch c»es aod mAaeoced 
he oBode of expiessioB^ is doched s omet im es in the farmof ariteton- 
cal qoesdoQ^ so fiytinys m the fsrm of a wozd or apresBDOBy appar- 
CBtidhr adinBttiTev bot realfy in seose nfg.itLie» 

Tac AiUL I\\ IX : 



Bwwfftp iffio einuuii; odSernct ? ^i^^ neoio meiliiui'ii pnidBUsi 



Tie. r%L c<d : 

<(^nnmfiT ^u'm nrtssanamiL fQcdaaaiBim fiBBSfc st tDtaot ii^KUL jtiiiffi jc? 
Xciftsit tt piier sic acOTViiirtaff uLicoeESsac v^^*- mi my mm > > - ^ iiwfiiiii . . .\ 

^Qjtt&£ luneni ud cx&^aaot;. neomt smnnxaat sou. jgnifcaiL SKsidsz*. s 

Qmi <ist >^iii«£ aa se < rigiffnrm i t it ^nidkcBa&s lka5«Bi;. iboiiik jjSat 
^ v^- 3id£ «!t . . . « 38i^nn . . .V 






«ift Csgntt TiBSQins. ^a«diaii :^^ iUhtt — 300: ingMffsannf;. aatdmi: — \. 

RlR. iL F. ^ ■-: 

(jBu». iftr 3i» iMTt 3B gaaBf r v^^CBff ^ussomts^ lOktliin: . .. ..V 

Xeiixnr it ^inss^s^. :^urtu» .sot Ifo^ 
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^Le. neqoe siBoes neque quercus resistere possunt, nedum tu possis 
resistere). 

Auct. ad. Her. IV, 9 : 

St cum finitimis de finibus bellum gererent, . . . omnibus rebus 
instructiores . . . venirent; nedum isti imperium orbis terrae ... ad 
se transferre tantulis viribus conarentur {U, etiam si . . . gererent, . . . 
non paucis rebus . . . venirent; nedum . . .). 

Aus. 407, 4 : 

In comitatu tibi verus fiii, nedum me peregrem existimes composita 
febulari {i,e, non in comitatu &bulabar, nedum nunc . . .). 

To these should be added the following cases of ne, 
Liv. Ill, 52 : 

Novam inexpertamque eam potestatem eripuere patribus nostris, ne 
nunc, dulcedine semel capti, ferant desiderium (t.e, non tunc desiderium 
tulerunt, nedum nunc . . .). 

San. Cat. XI, 8 : ^ 

Quippe secundae res sapientium animos fotigant, nedum illi comiptis 
moribus victoriae temperarent {Le. quippe neque sapientes victoriae tempe- 
rant, nedum . . .). 

Cic. Verr. IV, 23, 52 : 

Scuta si quando conquiruntur a privatis in bello ac tumultu, tamen 
homines inviti dant ... ; ne quem putetis sine maximo dolore argentum 
caelatum domo, quod alter eriperet, protulisse (i>. inviti dant=:nolunt 
dare). 

Of the above passages, that from Propertius (I, 9, 31) is especially 
instructive. The fact that in the clause with nedum a word is left to 
be supplied which is nowhere previously expressed and which, if it 
had been expressed, would have necessitated a negative turn to the 
independent clause, shows how prominent to the mind of the writer 
was the idea of negation. 

The sentences that follow merit individual consideration. 

liv. XXVI, 26 : 

Qui vel in pace tranquilla bellum excitare possent, nedum in bello 
respirare civitatem forent passuri. 



1 With rarimnt nedum. 
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The compiicatioQ in this sentence is doe to the doable disncter of 
die contrasted members^ The idea of the sentence xsaj be expcessed 
dkJQS : * Fir from pliTing the peace-maker to the nrtent of remaimng 
passhre in time of war, thej won't so moch as mj^ raise a distxirbaxkce 
in tone of peace.*^ This lost danse b expressed aSrmatxveiy, bat, 
whether espcessed affinnativebr or ne^pitxrelTr what is denoted br it is 
an excess of what is denoted br the mtthom-dasis^ : r>. an excess of 
^ tendencT m/l to p2ar the part of quiet and respectable dtiims, 
A glance at the cvntext in which the passage stands wul show that it 
is th£S oegatrre idea which is the prominent ooe thioug hoat. 

Qc de pec cocek 6> n : 

Urnimr!^ beoiettdi:^ hooaiiies adihaciiit&ir. at saixs cansae oiztestt esse ad 
ttwfinffn !Wiii.^jfcrtotTi:s> aecfffin. uu (jo^bos silati txxtsc c^ixas tzi saces pfior^ 
OHS^ Qoa tOLfidEk^^aitt. :»L hoc too tempore tux aoasuczs oecsiixc. se ^roia- 
^osaegBmi Tym^iam fibce. 

Hece dte claxise with mftmm k itself aacacrred^ so tfxac ^te im£e> 
pentlenc danse is eqtnralienc to a dcubie oegan^re. Thns mimij m is 
« « « ss^jp^n^pniu/fus ^ kif^mifKS muuMis ^tnn^^iLzis M^^fctt at^tilg^tt>nt 
(ie. mfm mm. at^nSs^mm^ ...» ftMim ^ ^ J^ C£ Crc. le^ agr. IL 
f 7- (qoooed a5o«e^>. where, bv i aiod2iic.icott of the i^cntcie oicgatm;. 
a mgfe aei ^aa ye with ^ verb concumng ^le opposite of the u»Haiwi»^^ 
tf tfre verb in the wtttmM:iiinse» is ised. 

RBdL Ca& V. 4^ 2:3^ v,<i^^)> probably sportuos : see Cssin^^^ ootae : 

S£ mufismr posthsic ati£ ammsQ Cte»TWiTr> am: «x»^astf aunm* ' ae izc 
. . . , aitila. cstsa. esc v^uin ^em^sosat axe^ :iaar. 



The spi»fter he&e amans*. of ccuzse^ thai: he w^ mft pecusi tte 
act d^ffssel bf tiMxt^stts. mtsHt liess^ that eapcessed bv itmasBn 

^imnm 'His Yakofsm^ C 3pti « unt ^ csibtis cmoiis^ ces^rcunm^ acie^ 
JlimwrnA. axisse : aeiittnr Frrmus ac P^scus et rspecsimnt aarimn ^iftit-^antt^ 
ai&BiL in V^tttlfam atsi oc-^isifmai licemiam iiao«ttnii 



connsc: in wmch txrrs T^issa;^ standi is pervadeii jv x 
tihmra^ir aegmcb^e rdea. Die M^pixxxtcat is^ :his. * Vtteilius shniifti 
HOC sobmit a? V«spasaiir. I^ 'ie ioes^ fe wrfl 55cwe :jo hoctl. 
Witness Tte^tmus ca^es v^ ±e same socc. J^aa time ass xsacctaaadl 
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leader held his hand from those who have fallen within his power.' 
Thus praegravem is a virtual negative, impl)dng, as it does, that 
Fabius received no mercy. 

liv. XXVIII, 40 : 

Rebus, quam verbis, assequi malui ut, qui aliorum iudicio mihi compa- 
ratus erat, sua mox confessione me sibi praeferret ; nedum ego, perfunctus 
honoribus, certamina mihi atque aemulationes cum adulescente florentis- 
simo proponam. 

A glance at the sentences that in the context precede this passage 
will make it plain that the endeavor of the speaker had been to avoid 
all word-wrangling ; i>. he had never yet argued, but had brought 
confusion upon his opponent by his actions. Thus rebus . . . prae- 
ferret -^ verbis . . . non certavi. 

Cic. Att. IX, 7, A (Balbus et Oppius) : * 

Nedum hominum humilium, ut nos sumus, sed etiam amplissimorum 
vironim consilia ex eventu, non ex voluntate, a plerisque probari sclent ; 
tamen freti tua humanitate, quod verissimum nobis videbitur, de eo, quod 
ad nos scripsisti, tibi consilium dabimus ; quod si non fuerit prudens, at 
certe ab optime fide et optimo animo proficiscetur. 

It becomes evident upon a little thought that this whole passage is 
an excuse, not for a possibility, but for an impossibility ; the fact that 
is emphasized is that the greatest men cannot be judged by their 
intentions {non ex voluntate) ^ not that they are judged by what they 
succeed in doing {ex eventu), 

Apul. Met. V, 10 : 

Sat est quod ipsae vidimus quae vidisse paenituit ; nedum ut genitoribus 
et omnibus populis tam beatum eius differamus praeconium. 

Plant. Aul. Ill, 2, 20 : 

Utinam mea mihi modo auferam, quae attuli, salva ! | Me hand paenitet, 
tua ne expetam. 

The negative quality of these two sentences, especially that of the 
first, is somewhat harder to detect, but a little consideration will 
make the writer's conception in each case clear. 



^ The nedum in this sentence is a probable conjecture for the meaningless 
nuitm of VL Notice that the clause with nedum comes first 
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In die first passage, die two envioiis sisters, who hare seen dieir 
SBtnr's happy state, say in efifect : ' We have seen our sister's happi- 
ness. We*ll let the matter rest there ; it's enough that we hare seen 
it ; we won't do or say amy thing about it ; moch less will we make a 
prodamation of it from the roo^' Thus, sat . . . f€umimii=^ nikU 
aBmd meque facert meqme pati vifbtmus qmam quad kaee viderimms. 
In the second sentence, wte kaud facmitt is similar in its nature ; 
die speaker says in effect that the mark denoted by his own posses- 
sions is high enough for him, that he won't attempt to go higher. 
Thus, wu hamd patniitt = nikii a&ud cmpia. 

In all the sentences which hare up to this point been considered, — 
and these constitute the greatest number of cases of die occurrence 
cinedam — the dependent clause is either direcdy negative in fixm 
as well as in intent, or, if apporendy afiErmative, still virtually nega- 
tive. It is evident that, as long as die verb of the dependent danse 
B expressed, such negation must, if the sentence is to have any force 
or meaning at all, be inevitable. For nei&m itself could nev^^ 
while the verb whkh it attended was present, lose its negative force, 
and '}£ die depoident clause is to be negative, dte sentence can have 
meaning only by containing a stronger negation in the main member: 
It has been pointed out. however^ that the tendency to omit aH of the 
■n&M-member except the important and ccmtrasted word or phrase 
was strong. Often this emphatic member was the verb itself* bat 
quite as (^ken it was a prom^un, noun» or other part of speech. To 
the omissfon of the verb — the wotd widi which rtedum really goes — 
we owe some interesting uses^ As examples we may consider the 
following passages.. 

Lit. X 52: 

Ubi et tntrare. iiednm lasiaru t^i Samnitimn ^nnn prohtberentsr. 

liv. Vn, 40 : 

Qutntius^ quem oLui c itum. etxam pro palria sat»Cas te neieu QCfhmi 



Cfc- AtL X t6^ 6 : 

Ttu quoniam q uag t a na cares et oedom novum ^ morbunt r enio ii&t i ^ arf 
eCum ^Edv cfttsesL 




yidutm mtnnum we (iwe to OteQL 
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Cic Fam. VII, 28, i : 

Apdus humanitad et suavitad tuae quam tota Peloponnesus, nedum 
Patrae. 

It should require no comment to show that the prevailing idea of these 
sentences is negative. Thus prohiberentur = non daretur^ saiietas 
teneret=non artna ferret, removisti=non habes ; the last sentence 
= non Peloponnesus tarn aptus, nedum Patrae, If the verb of the 
dependent clause in each case were expressed, the sentences would 
be quite parallel to many that we have already considered. The 
verbs that are suppressed of course easily suggest themselves from 
those that are expressed. Still, the latter could not be inserted in 
the dependent clauses without a change in form. Though virtually 
negative, they are in form affirmative, and if we attempted to supply 
the lacking verbs of the nedum-c\aL}j&t% we should have first to resolve 
the affirmative verbs with negative meanings into their component 
parts of verb and negative, as has been done above. Thus, the first 
of the sentences quoted above would be, ubi et intrare prohiberentur , 
nedum vastari daretur. Of course, if it were wished to supply the 
verb, this change, as being quite natural, would be made without a 
thought. The application of the principle involved is so very 
common — being the same which leads us to supply possis from 
potest in the sentence, satrapa non potest, nedum tu — that its illus- 
tration in these sentences would not need to be noticed, did the 
extension of the principle not present us with some cases more 
difficult. 

In the sentences just given, the verbs in the independent clauses, 
though negative in meaning, are affirmative in form. In the follow- 
ing cases, the negative idea, though present, is still further disguised. 

Aug. Hist. Max et Balb. lul. Cap. 1 7 : 

Haec enumerare difficile est, nedum prosequi consentanea dicendi 
dignitate. 

Liv. IX, 18 : 

Referre in tanto rege piget superbam mutationem vesds et desideratas 
hum! iacendum aduladones, edam victis Macedonibus graves, nedum 
▼ictoribus. 

In the case of each of these sentences the central idea is distinctly 
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negative. In the first passage it is not an afiirmative idea that is 
designed to be expressed by difficile est^ although the expression is 
positive in form ; the prevailing thought in the mind of the writer 
is that the facts in question are too complicated to admit of a satis- 
factory description, and therefore such a description will not be at- 
tempted. Likewise, in the second passage, the words referre in 
tanto rege piget superbam mutationem vestis et desideratas humi 
iacentium adulationes present us with a decidedly negative concep- 
tion. The sense is : ' I am ashamed to mention those acts ; I cannot 
record them without blushing ; they are not to be spoken of now, and 
they were not endurable then.* Thus, difficile est^ non facile est^ 
and graves =s non tolerabiles. 

If the dependent clauses were to be filled OM\y facile and tolerabiles 
would be drawn firom difficile and graves respectively. Cf. Tac 
Hist. Ill, (i(i (where the dependent clause happens to be complete) : 
Fabium ilUs Valeniem, captroum et casibus dubiis reservatum, prae^ 
gravem fuisse ; nedum Primus ac Fiiscus et specimen partium 
Mucianus uUam in Vitellium nisi occidendi licentiam habeant. 

So, in Suet. CI. 40 : 

Multaque talia, etiam privatis deforma, nedum Principi, neque in&- 
cundo, neque indocto, immo etiam pertinaciter liberalibus studiis dedito. 

Here deforma = non decora. 

Similar to satietas teneret of Livy VII, 40 (quoted above) is ierrere 
of Livy XLV, 29 : 

Assuetis regie imperio tamen novum formam terribilem praebuit tribunal, 
summotor aditus, praeco, accensus, insueta omnia oculis auribusque, quae 
vel socios, nedum hostes victos, terrere possent. 

Paulus is here endeavoring to overawe the Macedonians, to prevent 
their making any resistance or remonstrance when he comes to make 
his proclamation. The negative idea of the passage is not so appar- 
ent at first as is that of Livy VII, 40, inasmuch as the object of the 
preparations is simply implied, not stated. Of a similar nature are 
the three passages that follow. 

Sen. ep. 57 : 

Non de me nunc tecum loquor, qui multum ab homine tolerabili, nedum 
a perfecto absum. 
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Sen. ep. 51 : 

Si ^ceremus quod fedt Hannibal, ut intemipto cursu reram, omissoque 
bello, fovendis corporibus operam daremus, nemo non intempestivam 
desidiam, victori quoque, nedum vincenti, periculosam, merito repre- 
henderet. 

Sen. ep. 91 : 

Liberalis noster nunc tristis est, nuntiato incendio quo Lugdunensis 
colonia exusta est. Movere hie casus quemlibet posset, nedum hominem 
patriae suae amantissimum. 

In the first passage, qui . . . absum is an affirmative expression 
for the thought, ' I am not even a mediocre man, much less am I 
perfect,' which is obviously a negative conception. In the second 
passage, the negation lies in the word periculosam^ which receives its 
bent firom the preceding intempestivam and the general idea involved 
in nemo non reprehenderet. The idea contained in the word peri- 
culosam is hardly more than an expansion of that involved in 
intempestivam. In the third passage, movere carries on the thought 
of tristis^ which involves a negative idea. It is a case resembling 
Liv. XLV, 29 (quoted above) rather than Liv. VII, 40 (see above) ; 
the negative effect of the tristitia is not expressed. 

Still further disguised is the negative idea in 

Sen. ep. 99 : 

At mehercules satis mihi iam videbaris animi habere etiam adversus 
solida mala, nedum ad istas umbras malorum quibus ingemiscunt homines 
moris causa. 

Quint XII, I, 38 : 

Ac primum concedant mihi omnes oportet, quod Stoicorum quoque 
asperrimi confitentur, facturum aliquando virum bonum, ut mendadum 
dicat, et quidem nonnunquam levioribus causis : ut in pueris aegrotantibus 
utilitatis eorum gratia multa fingimus, multa non focturi promittimus; 
nedum si ab homine ocddendo grassator avertendus sit aut hostis pro 
salute patriae £dlendus. 

The negative character of these passages becomes apparent if we 
examine the context in which they stand and determine the idea 
which was in each case guiding the writer. Thus, the theme of the 
letter in which the first passage is found is, ' t)o not give way unduly 
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Xo grie^^ a disdncdy oegathre cooceptiaQ; the sente n ce ks^ is 
▼irtoallj, ' I tfaooght that yoa would not jieid before real tnaisr moch 
less before fimded scmtows.' likewse, in die case of die passage 
firom Qnintfliany the dieme b> ^ The truth : sometimes we miBt speak 
die trudi, sometimes we most noL' The litter part of this dieme 
(' sometimes we most not speak the tmdi ') is natorallT expressed 
afirmatiTelj (' sometimes we most tdl a lie ') ^ as being under the 
circumstances the more coav«iient waj ; die subject under discus- 
sion, howerer, is veruMy not wuftdacium. 

In diese sentences» as in those which were considered before, if 
die lUihtm-Kiaaascs were expanded, it would not be saiis amm habere 
vtdearis and wundnoMm i&cat that would be supplied, but express k MS 
rontainfng the opposite of these (virtually) negative ideas. 

It sometimes happois, as in the case of the passages last cited, 
tiat die negation is not to be found in one word or even in one 
dause immediately preceding die neihim-c^asxXy but must be looked 
for in the whole surrounding context. In such casesy the negative 
idea is the promiixent one in die writer's mind, though it does not 
dtroughout express itself negatively. Such a case is die following. 

Sox. N. Q. Vn, 9 : 

NuQa aotem t em pe st as ms^oa pe rdu r ^. ProceOae qoanto pins habent 
vicnnu tanto minus temporis. Venti, cum ad summmn veoenznt, remit- 
tuiiLut omni violentia. Necesse est ista concitationc in esitimn sui tendant. 
Xono itaqne tnrbinem toto ^as videt, ne bora qoidem. Mka vek)Ctt3S 
eniSv et mira brevitas est. Praeterea violeatias ceLennsque m terra 
drcaqoe earn volvitsr ; quo celsior^ eo soiudor laaiorqtxe est^ et ob hoc 
<fiffimfitnr. Adice mmc» qood edamsi in summum perteiideret» vhi stdert- 
bus iter est, otzqae ab eo moto. qui oniversum trahit^ solverettir. Quid 
entm est ilia coaversioDe immdi dtadus? Hac omntimt vexmnrmi in unmn 
omiecta vis dissiparetur, et tsnae sofida fbrtiaque compagesv nedmn 
portkiula aoris tortL 

The idea n^iich the writer here has in mind is obvioudy diat not^ 
ing, not even die strongest force conceival^, neiium pariiadtt atrts 
ioriL, could exist for any length of time in conjunction with suck 
zapidi^ of move me n t as is here imagined. The thought is not so 
much, that the winds are scattered as that they cannot continne ^eir 
Wowing. 
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In the following passage, the negative is suggested by the negative 
of the sentence preceding the /i^^x^m-sentence. 

Col. VII, 11: 

Pavonum educatio magis urban! patris familiae, quam tetrici rustici 
curam posdt Sed ne haec tamen aliena est agricolae captantis undique 
voluptates acquirere, quibus solitudines ruris eblandiantur. Harum autem 
decor avium etiam exteros, nedum dominos oblectat 

The negation of the sentence ne . , , acquirere may be considered 
as prevailing through the sentence that follows. TTius, ' Peacock- 
keeping in the country is under some circumstances not unproduc- 
tive of pleasure. Even the neighbors do not find it so, much less 
the owners, who have all the pleasures of possession.' 

Even more disguised are the following : 
Val. Max. Ill, 2, 24 : 

Omamenta etiam legion!, nedum militi, satis multa. 
Tac. Ann. XIII, 38 : 

Cuicumque mortallum, nedum veteri et provide dud, barbarae astutiae 
patuissent. 

Amm. Marc XVII, 3, 5 : 

litterisque Augusti monitus ex relatione praefecti, non agere !ta per- 
plexe ut videretur parum Florentio credi, rescripsit gratandum esse si pro- 
vindalis hinc inde vastatus saltem soUemnia praebeat, nedum incrementa, 
quae nulla supplicia egenis possent hominibus extorquere. 

The passage from Tacitus is virtually this: 'The barbarians did 
not succeed in their attempt, and for a very good reason ; their craft 
was too palpable to impose upon the merest innocent, to say nothing 
of an experienced general ' {i.e. * by such craft as that they couldn't 
hope to deceive cuicumque mortalium^ much less veteri et provido 
duct*). Similarly Ammianus : 'We should think ourselves fortunate 
if from a province wasted from one end to the other we got our reg- 
nlar taxes, without thinking of anything beyond ' ; i.e. ' a province so 
wasted is hardly in a condition to pay its regular taxes, to say nothing 
of additional exactions.' So, omamenta etiam legioni, nedum militi^ 
satis multa ss ' a legion wouldn't need any more, much less one 
soldier.' 
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The last five or six cases, in each of whkh the negation penrades 
the whole passage, are very faa removed from our original form, in 
which a direct negation was expressed in the principal clause. Soch 
forms may have come in through the opening made by die tendency, 
already observed in classical authors, to omit the verb of the nedrnm- 
claose and express the negative idea of the independent clause in 
affirmative form. Thus, it is but a step from etiam vicHs Macedo- 
nidus graves y nedum victoribus (Liv. IX, i8), to omamenta etiam 
legionif nedum miHH^ satis multa (Val. Max. Ill, 2, 24). In the 
first case, however, the negative idea is expressed by the virtually 
n^ative word graves ; in the second case, it is expressed by no one 
word or group of words, but is involved in the tenor of the ipHiole 

A word may be said on the tenses with which nedum is used. 
Usually the present is the tense used. The cases of the occurrence 
of the imperfect are few.' Of course the use of nedum with the 
imperfect implies a period when the use of the tenses, as well as the 
use of nedum itself^ had become set. In the time of Plautus there 
could be no occasion for the use of nedum with the imperfect. The 
tense used depends upon the point of view taken, but there seems 
often to be very little difference between the point of view given by 
the present and that given by the imperfect.' 

The combination nedum ut occurs six times* and ne ut once.^ 
Such a combination seems to involve a logical brachylogy and to 
be due to an effort to give a more objective, substantive e3q>ression 



1 Here belongs the doabtM passage Mamertin. GraL Or. XXIII, 4: Ta 
phnosophiam, paolo ante sospectam, ac nedum spoliatam honoribns, sed accnsa- 
tarn ac ream . . . liberasti. ... B., C, V., W., all of one class, give ludum ; 
A^ the readings of which are to be preferred, gives non solum. See B&hrens* 
Faiugyrici Latim, Praef. Plant Epid. IV, 2, 10 (578) : Canis venaticae aHter 
longe olent, aHter sois, | ne ego meam novisse nequeam^ is corrupt. It can hardly 
be considered, at any rate, a fully developed ne {dum) clause ; the first line is 
purely explanatory of the second and not at all antithetical to it. 

2Cic Plane 37; ad Her. IV, 9; Liv. HI, 14; XXVI, 26; XXXVII, 41; 
San. Cat XI, 8. 

'Cf. Gc. Plane. 37, and Inv. I, 39, 7a Also, Sail. Cat XI, 8, and liv. 
XXVI, 13. 

* Uv. m, 14 ; XXX, 21 ; Tac. Dial 10 ; Ap. M. V, 10; IX, 29; Tertull. 

^ Ap. FL 16. 9. For PL Cas. 922, sec p. 118. [Marc I. 23. 
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to the idea contained in the nedum-vsitTS^tT. Such forms as sed 
fuit hoc in utroque eorum, ut Crassus non tarn existimari veUet 
non didicissCy quam ilia despicere et nostrorum hominum in omni 
genere prudentiam Graecis anteferre (Cic. de Or. II, i, 4.), in which 
the main idea is given the character of a substantive, were of course 
familiar. Thus the full expression of the thought of Livy, XXX, 21, 
for instance, would be adeo ne advenientetn quidetn gratiam homines 
benigne accipere^ nedum iilud sit ut praeteritae satis memores sint. 

To touch in closing upon the most important points of what has 
been gone over. Dum as appended to ne has the same force as dum 
appended to non {haud^ nee, neque), vix, and nihi/, and is equiva- 
lent to the English ' yet.' Nedum means ' in order that not yet,' and 
there is involved in the constructions with nedum a scale of possibili- 
ties. Thus, satrapa non potest^ nedum tu possis means ' in order 
that the possibility of your doing it may not yet come into considera- 
tion, why, a nabob can't do it.' The parallel form where each clause 
is independent, would be, satrapa non potest, nondum tupotes, 

Nedum was used only in sentences in which the central idea was 
negative. This negative idea was generally expressed by a word or 
group of words either negative in form as well as in intent, or imme- 
diately suggesting a negative. Sometimes, however, the negative was 
not clothed in any one word or group of words, but was involved in 
the general structure of the thought. Such forms as the latter were 
probably due to the tendency to omit all the words of the dependent 
clause except the emphatic and contrasted member, combined with 
the further tendency to express the negative idea of the independent 
clause by affirmative words. They are rare and confined to late 
authors. Of the classical authors, Livy, who is the freest in his use 
of the word, never goes beyond the first step of using expressions 
positive in form but negative in intent. 



SOME USES OF NEQUE {NEC) IN LATIN. 

By J. B. Greenough. 

THERE are several uses of neque or nee in Latin in which the 
force of the connective seems entirely to vanish, leaving only 
the negative force of the ne. This phenomenon has been felt to be 
so surprising that MUller (Sup. ad Fest. p. 387) endeavored to dis- 
tinguish two different words in this form, one of which was com- 
pounded with another particle than que. But it is an old maxim, 
causae non praeter necessitatem muitiplicandae. So that if any 
reasonable theory can account for the usage, the supposition of two 
words confused in one form is to be excluded. 

A striking and suggestive example is foimd in Livy, I, 25, 10, qui 
nee proeul etat While examining this passage, I was struck with 
the similarity of this use of nee to that of the English neither in some 
very common forms of expression. 

A familiar jibe on the multitude of volunteer officers in our late war 
ran : ' I met thirteen brigadiers in passing one block, and it wasn't 
much of a day for brigadiers either.' The word either is one of the 
comparative words like other^ whether^ etc., which must go in 
pairs either in form or at least in thought, and can evidently only be 
used when the two correlative or corresponding branches are of the 
same nature. An either . . . nor or a neither ... ^r is logi- 
cally impossible. It is clear therefore that in all cases where not 
. . . either or neither is used in the second branch, a negative 
must exist, or at least have once existed, concealed somewhere in the 
first one. This negative, however, is often quite difficult to formu- 
late. But its existence is made quite plain by a logical examination 
of the street boys' altercation, * You're making feces at me ' — * I aint 
neither ' — * You be too.' Here the use of too in the last reply shows 
clearly that the neither implies another negative predicate preceding. 
This is then made affirmative and reasserted as such along with the 
expressed one by denying the negative of both. The ne in neither 
is of course only an illogical doubling. Another case, the easiest one 
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in which to discover the hidden negative implied by a neither^ is where 
one person makes an affirmative statement, which is paralleled by a 
second with a negative statement of precisely the same significance, 
as : * I am somewhat feeble to-day.' — * I don't feel very strong either.' 
Here, although the first speaker makes an affirmative predication, yet 
it is turned in the mind of the second into an equivalent negative, 
and continued as such, so that the result is a pair of negatives; 
* (then neither are you very strong) nor am I very strong.' A slightly 
more difficult case is presented in, * I reached to the top of the car, 
and I am not a tall man either.' But here it is plain that though 
the first statement is affirmative in form, it is really negative in pur- 
port, so that it represents something like, ' Neither am I a tall man, 
nor was the car any higher than I.' The case of the brigadiers is 
somewhat more difficult to seize, for in this case it is not a negative 
which is to be expressed, but an affirmative ; />. that there were a 
great many brigadiers in general But this is really not said at all, but 
left to inference. This is best seen by changing the whole to the 
affirmative form, ' I saw plenty of brigadiers, and it was a poor day for 
them too * (hence there must be a great many about). The negative 
of adl this would be, ' Neither was there any lack of them, nor was it 
a good day for them * (hence they must be many) . And it is evident 
that the double statement begins in the first (affirmative) form, bat is 
changed in the mind of the speaker himself to the second (negative), 
just as in the example ' I am somewhat feeble,' etc., the same change 
is made by the second speaker. In the case of the street-boys* 
altercation the statement negatived is more vague, but may be con- 
sidered as affecting the tnithflihiess of the first speaker, as, * WTiat 
you say is not true, nor was I making feces/ — * Both what I say 
is true* and you were making feces.* Of course it is not maintained 
that all this is present to the mind of the speaker in these cases, but 
only that such is the origin of the expressions, and such their Ic^cal 
nature when examine^.!. 

Now this same principle of the concealed negative naturally sug- 
gests itself as an explanadon of these peculiar uses of nee in Latin. 
The Latin word is not so clearly a co-ordinating particle as the Elng- 
lish» because it lacks the original comparative meaning which the 
formative element in the particles either, neither, (T*<po«) must have 
had. But the uses are parallel and will be found to fit in some 
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cases exactly. In many of the cases the proposition to which 
the nee is appended is obviously negative. The whole of the Livy 
passage is as follows : Prius itaque quam alter qui nee procul aberat 
eonsequi posset et alterum' Curiatiutn conficit (I, 25, 10). Here a 
negative is plainly implied m prius quam posset. The logical idea is, 
* The other could neither arrive in time, nor was he (as perhaps one 
might infer from that fact) far off.' The conclusion, not expressed, is 
that Horatius was very quick about despatching his antagonist. It is 
to be noticed that in many of the parallel cases in English the neither 
clause is in like manner used to contradict a supposed natural infer- 
ence from the first statement. As, for instance, in the case of the 
brigadiers one might infer that the day in question was a particularly 
favorable day, and in the case of the car, that the speaker was a tall 
man. It is the negativing of such inferences that gives its special 
force to the form of expression. A case very nearly like this is found 
in Plant. Cist, IV, 2, 22 : 

Ille nunc laetus est . . . qui illam habet ; 

Quae neque ilia ill! quidquam usuist ; mihi esse potest. 

The man is delighted who has it (the casket), a thing which isn^t of any 
use to him either^ and may be to me. 

Here the negative idea, which is only implied, is that the man's 
joy is unreasonable. The examples from the laws of the Twelve 
Tables are equally plain : 

•Si intestato moritur cui suus heres nee escit adgnatus proximus 
familiam habeto, si adgnatus nee escit gentiles familiam habento 
(Wordsworth, p. 256). Here the negative force of intestato is 
obvious. ' If a man dies, not leaving a will, who hasn't any heir 
either (any more than a will), then, etc.* ' If there isn't any next of 
kin either, then, etc' The second is : 

Sifuriosus eseit (and so not capable of taking care of himself) 
adgnatum gentiUumque in eo peeuniaque eius potestas esto . . . ast 
ei custos nee eseit (i>. if he is without a guardian of his kin as well as 
incapable) (Wordsworth, 257). 

In like manner might also be analyzed the phrase ' res nee maneipi,^ 
The object intended by this phrase is a res (and so not without 
value), but not of the kind conveyed by the public and formal act ot 
mancipation neither worthless, that is, nor (on the other hand) of the 
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original meaning of the word than to have been developed later. 
Hence we may imagine an expression like portento monitus est nee 
lexit He was warned^ and didn't regard it either. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose a preceding negative proposition, though I am inclined 
to think there was one, as in the other cases, like, ' He was neither 
without a warning, nor (as you would suppose from the &ct that it 
was given) did he regard it.' Such an expression would naturally 
be shortened to * portento monitus, neglexit^ and we have the word 
fully formed. 

The phrase nee reete dieere (Joqui) is one of the most difficult. In 
view of the meaning of the expression, equivalent to maledieere^ we 
may consider it a euphemistic way of saying something not agree- 
able to think of. We may compare such an expression as : ' The 
man spoke out, and not very gently either;' 'He expressed his 
views, and pretty forcibly too.' Under this view, dis nee reete dieis 
would have originally meant, ' You do not refrain from expressing 
your feelings towards the gods, and not in the way you should either.' 

The passages in which nee reete occurs are 

Asinaria, I, 3, 3 : 

Nee reete quae tu in nos dids aurum atque argentum merumst. 

Asinaria, II, 4, 65 : 

Male hercle iam magno tuo, nunc isti nee reete dids : 

BaeehideSy I, 2, 11: 

Mali sunt homines qui bonis dicimt male. 
Tu dis nee reete dids ; non aequom fads. 

Mosteliaria, I, 3, 83 : 

Nee reete si illi dizeris iam eeastor vapulabis. 

Pdenulus^ III, i, 13 : 

Si nee reete dieis nobis dives de summo loeo, 
Divitem audaeter solemus mactare infortunio. 

Reudolus, rV, 6, 23 : 

Nam quand refert ei nee reete dieere? 

To these may be added Turpilius, 24 (Ribbeck, Sc. Po. Frag. XL 
p. 88) : 

Nee reete did mihi quae iam dudum audio. 
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tised for metrical reasons, but its use is justified by the considerations 
above set forth. 

In Eel. 3, 102 : 

Hi(x) certe neque amor causa est, vix ossibus haerent, 

the texts waver between hi and his^ but in either case there is a force 
in the neque like not . . . either. If we read his^ the mention of the 
word emphatically implies some disaster similar to the one mentioned 
in the preceding lines, so that a neque may be used precisely as it 
may be if we read hi^ and make the neque clause parenthetical. 

The three cases, nee vertat (Virg. EcL 9, 6), nee dii «*«««/ (Plin. 
Ep, II, 2, 3), and nee sinit {Ciris 237), point perhaps to a religious 
usage with which we may compare the inexplicable case in Cato, 
J?. Id., CXLI, 4, siquid tibi neque satis/aetum est. It is difficult to say, 
however, whether the plainer cases throw light on the less plain, or 
whether the latter casts some uncertainty on the former. 

Another usage which shows indications of its true character is that 
of neque dum instead of nondum. 

The following cases may be cited : 

Nihil de Saguntinis — necdum enim erant socii vestrL Liv. XXI, 18, 8. 

This case is best taken as representing neque enim in the usual for- 
mula, but we have also : 

Non incunabula haec tibiOesar et rudimenta, cum puer admodum Par- 
thica lauro gloriam patris augeres nomenque Germanid iam tiun mererere 
. . . ? £t necdum imperator, necdum dei filius eras. PI. Pan. 14. 

And you were not yet an emperor either. — 
and 

Non omnia eius modi ut is optime te laudasse videatur qui narraverit 
fidelissime? Quo fit ut prope in immensum diffundatur oratio mea et 
necdiun de biennio loquor. PL Pan. 56, 2. 

And I do not yet speak of the two years either. 

These cases agree with the English formula, and evidently have a 
force somewhat different from the usual nondum. 

The few but well-established cases of sed nee {neque) correspond 
pretty nearly to a use of either in English somewhat different from 
any I have cited, where the word is used in a corrective sense, as, 
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' It is a very cold day ; but (looking at the thermometer, say) not so 
very cold either, — only 2I^' This use resembles closely the street 
boys, ' I ain't neither/ and means, ' No, my statement was not cor- 
rect, nor is it a very cold day.' 

In an example from Cicero {in Fam, 1, 8, 3), sed has been stricken 
out by later editors, but there seems no good reason why it should 
not stand : 

Quae enim proposita fuerant nobis . . . ea sublata tota sunt (sed) nee 
mihi mag^ quam omnibus. 

Cicero first says he has been deprived of the aims of his life, and 
then says, ' but not I, either, more than everybody else,' with appar- 
ently the same force as that of the English corrective expression 
cited. In later writers the combination is freely allowed to stand, as 
in Quint. I, 5, 18 : 

Praeterea quae fiunt spatio (/>. licenses in quantity) extra carmen non 
deprehendas : sed nee in carmine vitia ducenda sunt 

You can't detect them outside of verse; but then neither in verse are 
they to be considered as faulty. 

The employment of neque in the sense of not even is not imcommon 
in all periods of the language. In English it is to be noticed that 
not even gives an intimation that something else b also still more 
strongly negatived. Hence we may assume a suppressed negative 
branch vaguely thought of as preceding ; e^. quia maior pars putati- 
onis per id tempus administratur quo vitis neque folium no labile gerit 
(Columella III, 21,7); />. not even a noticeable leaf (to say nothing 
of fruit, about the quality of which the author is really speaking). 

. . . Nee nimc cum me vocat ultro 

Accedam, Hor. Sat, II, 3, 262. 

Not even now, i.e. not now either any more than before. 

Non quanto magis a te reprimebatur (gaudium) exarsimus? Non con- 
tamada Caesar, sed ut in tua potestate est an gaudeamus, ita in quantum 
nee in nostra. Plin. Paneg. 73. 

Though it Ues in your power to decide whether we shall rejoice (by giv- 
ing us occasion or not), but to decide to what degree is not even in ours 
(much less in yours). 
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Here it is implied that Caesar cannot limit the degree of rejoicing 
after it is once started, and it is impossible even for themselves as 
well. 
An example in Ciris, 237 'Seq, seems to be of the same kind : 

Hei mihi ne furor ille tuos invaserit artus 
lUe Arabae Myrrhae quondam qui cepit ocellos 
Ut scelere infiuido (quod nee sinit Adrastea) 
Laedere utrumque uno studeas errore parentem 

Here the nurse Cyme suspects an incestuous passion like that of 
Myrrha on the part of her charge, a crime, she says, which not even 
the goddess, whose mission is to humble the proud (to execute the 
^^ovo9 ^c«v), permits (or would, or may, as we read sinit ox sinat). 
In carrying out her mission, she might, as often had happened, lead 
on the unfortunate to the commission of crime, as in the tragedies, 
but this crime even she does not allow. 
So again in the following : 

Haec mihi sola excusatio vera; ceterae falsae videbuntur. Non sum 
auditurus ' non eram Romae * vel * occupatior eram.* lUud enim nee di 
sinant ut Mnfirmior.^ PI. £p, II, 3, 3. 

Here Pliny excludes one kind of excuses which he himself will not 
admit, and continues '(I mention these excuses), for I pray that even 
the gods may not permit the other excuse,' implying that he himself 
would not permit it (of course if it were in his power to prevent 
sickness). 

Thus fai I have treated of cases in which the force of the connec- 
tive was still felt, and consequently its meaning can be traced in the 
connection in which the word is used. But there are some cases in 
which nee has become either wholly or partially compounded with 
some word which, so fiu- as appears on the surfiace, it simply serves to 
negative. In these of course we can hardly expect to trace with 
certainty the development of the usage. But the obvious analysis of 
those I have already given makes it extremely probable that in these 
also originaDy nee had the same force. The earliest use of one of 
these 2ppe2i% in Festus (M. 162) from the Twelve Tables: '«Sr 
adoratfurto, quod nee manifestum eritJ It seems impossible that 
this shoold difier from * nee proeuV and *neque usui' first above 
c it ed , except that we hare no direct means of showing that a negative 
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precedes. We must here depend upon theory. But if the cases are 
borne in mind in which the xf^^-clause denies an inference which one 
might draw from the preceding, as in qui nee procui, it seems possible 
to arrive at an analysis, and formulate a negative proposition. The 
complaint is made for a theft, which is not (as you might perhaps 
naturally suppose from the fact that it is difurtum at all) one directly 
proved either. The whole double proposition would be : One sues 
for what is neither an action not punishable by law nor, on the other 
hand, a theft caught in the act (perhaps originally the only kind that 
was punished). It is to be noticed that ancient criminal law did not, 
like English law, presume a man to be innocent till proved to be 
guilty (cf. the proceedings in \ht provocatio) , so that the mention of 
furtum leads to the inference that the case is one proved by direct 
evidence ; otherwise there would be no crime. And it is this infer- 
ence that is negatived by the nee. We may compare here for the 
ancient mode of thought Maine's Aneient Law^ Chap. X, p. 365, ist 
Am. ed. : 

" Ancient law furnishes other proofs that the earliest administrators 
of justice simulated the probable acts of persons engaged in a private 
quarrel. In settling the damages to be awarded, they took as their 
guide the measure of vengeance likely to be exacted by an aggrieved 
person under the circumstances of the case. This is the true 
explanation of the very different penalties imposed by ancient law on 
offenders caught in the act, or soon after it, and on offenders detected 
after considerable delay. Some strange exemplifications of this 
peculiarity are supplied by the old Roman law of theft. . . . The 
ancient lawgiver doubtless considered that the injured proprietor, if 
left to himself, would inflict a very different punishment when his 
blood was hot from that with which he would be satisfied when the 
thief was detected after a considerable interval ; and to this calcula- 
tion the legal scale of penalties was adjusted. The principle is pre- 
cisely the same as that followed in the Anglo-Saxon and other 
Germanic codes/ where they suffer a thief chased down and caught 
with the booty to be hanged or decapitated on the spot, while they 
exact the full penalties of homicide from anybody who kills him 
after the pursuit is intermitted." Cf. nee maneipi above. 

Comparing this view with the similar division of property, we may 
naturally suppose that originally the ox^y furtum was that which was 
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afterwards distinguished as manifestum^ and that the distinction arose 
with the necessity of recognizing another kind also. The develop* 
ment of the idea might be: 'This is 2^ furtuniy but then it isn't 
manifestum as difurtum naturally would be/ giving us a process of 
thought like that in some of the other cases. Compare the similar 
English law in cases of adultery. 

The form negritu given by Festus as equivalent to aegritudo^ has 
no context from which we can get any analysis, but it is doubtless of 
the same kind as the others, coming nearest to nee recte. It is said 
by Festus to be an augural word, and this has a certain agreement 
with some of the other uses. 

A use in two old religious formulae given by Cato seems to defy 
analysis (examples below). It is, so fiau: as I can see, impossible 
to frame any rendering in which an either or a nor should be nat- 
ural in English. It is possible, however, to make a form with but 
not. ' If these sacrifices have been made (implied in iUis), but any- 
thing therein has not been properly performed, then, etc' This is 
not quite satisfactory, but we can hardly suppose when this example 
is compared with the others that negue was originally felt merely as 
non. The formula must be very old, and something may well have 
been lost, or the true nature of the whole expression may not be evi- 
dent to us. 

Si minus in omnis litabit sic verba condpito : Mars pater siquid tibi in 
illis suovetaurilibus lactentibus neque satis£ictum est te hisce suovitaurili- 
bus piaculo. 

Si de uno duobusve dubitavit sic verba condpito ; Mars pater quod tibi 
illoc porco neque satisfurtum est te hoc porco piaculo. Cat. i?. Ji. CXLI, 4. 

There remains one passage in Most. Ill, i, 31. The slave Tranio 
seeing discovery of one of his tricks imminent, is much agitated, 
and moves off. His master says. Quo te agist Tranio replies, 
Nee quoquam abeo. This seems at first sight a mere 'I am not 
going away anywhere.' But if the situation is carefully considered, it 
is seen to mean, * Why ! I'm not going off. You're mistaken. You 
misinterpret my action.' This is somewhat analogous to the street- 
boys' ' I aint neither,' which, as we have seen, implies a contradiction 
of an unexpressed statement. So that here also the nee is not a mere 
negative, but a connective as welL The use of nee in the form necne 
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in double questions seems to belong under the same head. Thus : 
Quaesivit utrum viveret pater, necne ; i,e. whether his father was 
alive, or whether that was not true, and he wasn't alive either (in 
fact). With this also may be compared the street-boys' altercation 
given above. 

There are several examples in Cicero de Legibus like those in the 
Twelve Tables, but as they are consciously imitated from old laws, 
we need not trouble ourselves with them. 

A use of rue is common from Cicero on, which is well established, 
and may throw some light on the other usages, inasmuch as it corre- 
sponds pretty closely to the same English neither. 

Examples are : 

Quo mortuo, nee ita multo post, in Galliam proficiscitur. Cic. pro 
Quinct, 4, 15. 

And not very long after either. 

De Quinto frater nuntii nobis tristes nee varii venerant. Ad Att. 3, 17. 
Melancholy J and with no variation either (and all alike too). 

The extreme antiquity of these uses is shown by the fact that they 
are common also to Oscan and Urabrian. In both these languages, 
the forms nep neip are found in the sense of ne and non precisely as 
neque or nee is used in Latin. But they are also used in the other 
senses of neque {neither, nor, and not^ . 

In Umbrian they are the only negatives thus far found. In Oscan 
they share the field with nei, ne. These dialectic forms show that 
the c stands for qu and not for ce, as has sometimes been supposed. 
They do not necessarily perhaps prove that nee may not stand for 
nequi, but they make it extremely unlikely, on account of the general 
preservation of long vowels in these languages as well as in Latin. 
It seems almost impossible, both from its form and its meaning, that 
nee should be anjrthing else than a shortened neque, and neip any- 
thing but a shortened neipe (cf. quippe). 

The antiquity of the construction does not militate against the 
view herein expressed ; it only moves the process set forth a few 
centuries farther back, and puts the formation of such expressions as 
nee manifestum and nee mancipi into a more primitive civilization, 
such as would be expected to produce them. 
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The following are illustrations of the use of nep {neip) in Oscan : 

Eisei terei nep Abellanos nep Novlanos pidum tribarakattins (in eo terri- 
torio neque Abellani neque Nolani quidquam aedificaverint.) Zvetaieff, 
Na 136, 45. 

Svai neip dadid lamatir (si nee reddit veneat (?) ). Ibid. 129, 4. 

Neip mais pomtis actud (neve magis quinquies agito). Ibid. 231, 15. 

Neip putiiad (ne possit). Ibid. 129, 6. 

The antiquity of the merely negative usage of nee and its occur- 
rence in religious and legal phraseology might natiu^ly lead one to 
agree with Sinnius Capito (as quoted in Festus, M. 162) : Cum si 
diligentius inspiciatur^ ut faeit Sinnius Capito^ inteUegi possit earn 
{nee) positum ab antiquis pro non^ ut in XII est (with examples). 
The one example that gives no clue to its origin is of the very oldest. 
And the analysis of some of the other old ones is of course only 
conjecturaL 

But, on the other hand, the uses appear in so many forms, and 
crop out at so many periods of the language, that it seems impossible 
that they should be merely a survival of an ancient use. Then again, 
many of the uses are capable of a natural analysis, and in very few of 
them is nee exactly equivalent to non. In almost all there is a 
suggestion of a something besides the mere negative, as has been 
illustrated in the treatment of the examples. The word negue^ at any 
rate, could never in Latin have meant originally anything but and not, 
whatever it came to mean later ; and the old case from Cato gives 
neque. Both forms, as we have seen, continued to contain a nega- 
tive and a connective throughout the existence of the Latin language. 
If it had meant anything different from this to Livy or Virgil, how 
should it happen that they did not use it oftener? The most prob- 
able supposition is that in all the accidental cases, and in many of 
the stereotyped ones, it was used to express a shade of meaning 
something like the English neither, and that it was felt to express 
that shade. It is also probable that this shade of meaning (not 
merely the word) passed out of literary use, except in the stereotyped 
expressions, and that in these the meaning was hardly, and often not 
at all, felt, although originally present. But the meaning continued 
in popular use like the street-boys' ' neither,' and occasionally came 
to the sur&ce in various authors and various forms of expression, as 
we have seen. 
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THE following combinations of the verbs rvyxivtiv and levpcu^, 
as found in the earlier Greek writers, may be thus clas- 
sified : — 

a' The present tense of the finite verb with the present participle. 
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^ This paper is a completion of the work to which allusion is made in the note 
at § 146 of the last edition of Goodwin's " Moods and Tenses." The views which 
Professor Goodwin there expresses in regard to the use of the verb rvyx^yt iv with 
the participle wiD, I hope, be somewhat strengthened by the additional examples 
which can now be cited. I have tried to make the collection of examples as 
complete as possible, bnt the range of the literature from which they have 
been drawn is wide, and there is» of course, a chance that some few have 
escaped me. Professor F. D. Allen gave me many useful suggestions, and to 
Professor Gildersleeve I am indebted for calling my attention to the article 
by Weiske cited bdow. Dr. Morris H. Morgan kindly sent me the references 
to Andocides. 
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AxsansiSL x, 49 i zaff j 3^ 5 ; Aiscsnxs^ Choe. d88 1 Asdocxdc i, l|D | 
X, 4 i a^ I a6 ; ^ 4D [4i 6 : AM5roPHA:iis^ X x?6 ; li. 690 [ a 762 , 790 1 
793 #.39; K«^336. IL 55! Fogg. 103 : 390 ! X 578 E-. -i? | IL /o^l 1039 [ 
A. 1030 ! !f. II35 ; B. 598 ; C L A. I, J7. Jr^SS'f- i' =^' ^ fi^' A »- -^ ! e L A> 
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p. 1444 ; Ei:f>jlxsw Ftsg. 37 ; Eckxfxdbs^ Rhes. 653 Med. 608 . Hipp. zSc | 
Snpp. 28 ' 7^6 I Ttoad. 1108 . Ioxl 1382 Ami 76 144 368 1 888 ; 1054 , E2ec 
785 ; Hec 665 • 963 ! Phaen. 106 L T. 007 dco 650 L A. 1139 : Ftsg;^. 1S3 | 
233 \ S-^S 777 ^i^ GoiczASw UmAava^h^ 2 HEiaooTCS. [, 8, 11 i i, 3^ 
t6 I, 38» 8 i.^r^S t* 59» " »»59» 12 r. 68^ 8 1.88^7! i, 202; 27 ! 2,58* 
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127, Eo > 22; 4 > JO. 21 : 6, 74, 13 7* »► 13 7* 3^ 5 ! 7» 3^ 9 1 7» 5^ " I 
7, 109, L2 ; 8, 68 «> 5 : 8. 75^ L2 3^ 142; 249»L2»io 9^42»i8;9,64»69, 
76, i8.9»76»aQ9»98^ i49,9^2o;9, in, 17 ; Htpseidis. Ftaig. 25- [ 
IsAEUS^ U41 S^ ig 4, I ; 7, JO 8w 5 45 ! Isocxaibs^ r, jx : 45 2r 3 40 ' 
54 i 3. 5 ! 37 40 43 53 i 4t 4 ^ ^ 12 ; 28 i 36 7^ 176 184 187 | 5, « 29 ' 

70 ; 113 : 115 ; 127 . 130 ; 6. 27 60 6£ 1 69 [ IQ2 [ 110 ; 7, 39 ; 46 6t 73' ^ 

9 : 15 ' r7 I 24 1 26 i 32 ! 38 . /«7i- . 141 143 I 9, 41 1 ^ I 80 ; 81 : lo^ 6 I lu 47 I 
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^ T>alit^T**ri r e f ere nces show dot the mute ^rcrb ap p eais in anothq. nuNrd thsa 
die fm i ir^tfi Tc The dtaduns io nut inciode exsmpics in which the 
is Co be sippQed. and where more dian one paiticipie is ap pen d ed to the 
finite Tcxb •sniy one example is reckoned* if the paxticipics axe identical in 
If^ a u we tei, tfac^ ace of different tenKS» as many exampies are reckoned as there 
are partxcipiesk. The dassihcation of paxtiopies is made according to jitrm^ mH 
not accziming to meaning; thus mShs is treated as a perfect* \ismm as a present. 
References to the ptiae icentci are according to the lines of Dtndorfs editias* 
but the fiagments are dted after Naack and KLock. The lines in the refeie n L C S 
to Herodotus are those 3t Stein's school edition. 

^ On the plaial sobject with singular verb in this example cf. Rangpbe» 
Antiqmtes heileniqnes» p. 378. 
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525 b 1 567^ I 595^1 597^1 Apol. 18 d 1.29 a I 29b| 3ia| 38 a | 40 c | Euthyphr. 
2a|4a|-#^|j^|j^l5e|6d|8a|i2d|i3d|i4c|i4c|i4c| Phacd. 
58 d I 64 a I 65 d I 68b I 7oe I 71 e | 72e| 78c | 86c | 91 b | 94 c | 102c | io6e| 
108 b I III c I III e I 112 e I 113 e I Crito.^^|49b | Crat384b |409e|422b| 
424 b I 434 d I 435 d I Sophist 217 e I 225 d I 227 a I jjodl 235 a | 235 d | 238a | 
258 d I PoUt iif9 ^ I 260 e I .»65 f I 285 a I joo </ 1 Theat. 145 c | 148 d | 151 e | 
160 c I 177 b I 198 c I Parmcn. 138 e | 142 b | 145 c | 145 e | 155 e | Phileb. 12 c | 
12 e I // ^ I 17 b I ^7 ^ I Symp. 193 c | 195 a I -^^J ^ I «>6 b | 218 d | Phacdr. 
231 a I ^jj ^ I 238 d I 239 b I 248 c I 252 c I 259 b I 262 e I 263 c I 264 a I 268 d I 
271 c I 273 c I 273 d I 273 d I Alcib. io6 e | 109 c | 113 d | 113 c | 116 d | 122 b | 
133 b I 133 b I Alcib. II. 138 b I 139 c I 141 a I 142 d | 143 b | /^ a | 148 a | 
/4S d\ 149 ^ I 150 e j Hipparch. 232 c j Theag. 121 a | 123 c j 125 e | 128 b | 
Chami. 154 a I 154 d | 156 a | 160 c | 161 b | 166 a | 166 b | 167 e | 171 a | Laches. 
180 e I 182 e j 185 a I 185 d I 189 e I 190 b I 192 a I Lysis. 206 d | 211 d | 214 a | 
221 b I 221 e I 222 b I Euthyd. 273 d | 275 a | 279 a | 282 e | 290 a | 293 b | 293 d j 
306 a I Protag. 313 c I 315 e I 318 a | 318 b | 334 c | Gorgias.449d | 450 b | 451 a j 
451 a I <5/ ^ I 451 d I 455 c I 458 a I 459 d I 463 e I 468 d I 468 d I 469b I 475« I 
478 c I ^o r I 481 c I 493 a I 513 d I 513 e I 524 b I Mcnon. 72 c | 74 c | 74 d j 
75 b I 86 b I 92 d I 93 a I Hipp. Maj. 289 c | 293 c | 295 e | 298 d | 299 c | jo/ a j 
304 d I Ion. 541 a I 541 a I Menex. 235 e | 237 c | 238 c | Clitoph. 406 a | Tlmaeus. 
37 d I 61 b I 89 e I Critias 1 11 a | Legg. 629 c | 642 b | 662 A\7o6 a\7j2 a\ 
741 d I 751 a I 8j6d\ 5/9 ^/| 870 a I 889 a I 890 d I 9J^ ^ I 933 ^\9SS^\9SS ^\ 
gj4 b I 962 b I 962 e | 96/ b \ Epinomis. 974 a | Epistolae. 310 d | 311 c | 321 b | 
350 • I 357 b I 359 d I "' I »f I Sisyph. 391 c \ Eryx. 393 b | J9J * I .?9^ ^ I 394 c | 
J9^ ^ I J9^ d I 394 d I 396 d I ^ ^ I 398 d I 398 d I 398 e I 399 e I 400 e I 401 b I 
402 d I -#oj * I 403 c I 403 d I 405 d I ^j <r I ^j ^ I 405 c I 405 e I ^ fl I 406 a I 
SiMONiDES Amorg. Frag. 7, vs. 109 | Sophocles. O.R. 757 | O.C 1481 | 1490 | 
Ant. II 86 I El. 794 I tos3 \ 1055 | 586 | Tr. 625 | Thucydides. 3, 30, 2 | 108, 2 j 
5, 98, I I 6, 88, 2 I Xenophon. Anab. /, 9, ^ | 2, i, 8 | 4^ 3, // | 5, i, 4 | 6, 28 \ 
Mcnorab. /, ^,/9|6, 5| 2, 5, 4 | 6, 5 | Cyropaed. /, ^, j | ^, /, /j | ^, ^J^ | j,/, 

i2\e, i,(i\7fSf^\8,3*4\S,4 3^\ HeU. j, /, 5 | j, j, -» | 4» 5. " |Oec.8,2| 
//, 14 I //, j6 I 15, 13 I 19, II I 19, 12 I G>nv. 2, 9 I Iliero. 7, 2 | ^, 6 | ii, 8 | 
Hipparch. 4, 14 \ 

ClaM P' 

Aeschines. I, 168 I 2, 22 I [Alcidamas]'. Odysscus. 5 | Antiphon. 5, 20 | 
5> 37 I 6, 12 I Aeistophanes. 2. 1429 | E«. 407 | Demosthenes 18, 174 1 30, 
7 I 32, 16 I 40, 27 I 45, 75 I 50. 60 I 53. 9 I 54, 20 I [58], 68 I Euripides. Hipp. 
494 I Bacch. 215 I 1 132 I Hec. 767 | Phoen. 1343 | Or. 866 | Frag. 1117, vs. 64 | 
GORGIAS. TlaXa^^irr, 16 | HERODOTUS. I, 29, 5 | 2, I5I, I | 5, 30, 5 | 5, 30, 9 | 

5. 5'. 7 I 6, 9. " I 28, II I 61, 12 I 7, 61, 16 I 205, II I 225, 14 I 8, 87, 9 I 96, 2 I 
137. 25 I I44f 18 I 9, 63. I I 9, 107, 21 I Isaeus. I, 39 I 4» x8 I 5, 20 I 11, 10 | 
12, 10 I IsocRATEs 4, 21 I 177 I 6, 82 I 8, 6 I II, 8 | 15, 159 I I7> 47 I Epistolae. 
8, 8 I Lycurgus. in Leoc. 23 | 58 | Lysias. 3, 29 | 31 | 12, 15 | 19 | 64 | 14, 14 | 
2i> 10 1 31, 26 I Frag. 75, 3 I Plato. ApoL 17 d | Phaed. 73 a | Sophist 217 b j 
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Folit 975 * I P^il«^ 10 a | Alcib. II. 143 d | 147 d j Antenst 132 a | 132 c | 
Tbeag. 133 b I ia6 b | 128 e | Charmid. 155 a | Lysis 222 a | Eiith]rd. 274 b | 
174 b I Symp. 172 a | Protag. 334 d | Crito. 50 e | Gorgias. 447 d | 448 b | 453 c | 
486 d I 500 a I Ion. 540 d | Menex. 240 d | Tixnaeos. 21 b | 37 d [ 77 d | ^istolae. 
324 d I 319 a I Tbeat i6i c | Eryx. 392a|392a|396a|396b|403cl Sofho- 
CLSS. Ai. 74S I EL 529 I O. R. 34S | Thucydides. i» 55* i | 92, i I 2. i^ i | 
49^ « I 5«. « I 3» ^ 3 I TO, 5 h<»» 3 I 4. 70. « h32, 2 I 5, 3M I 75. 2 I 6^ 89, 6 1 
7. *3» * I 50^ 4 I Si, 4 I 8» 12, 2 I 54. 4 I 66» 3 I 91, 2 I Xenophon. Anab. i, i. 2 | 
u8|i.9t3,i,7l^»4la.»IS»37l3»2,io|4.48|4.2,4|5,2,26|6^37| 
7* «5 1 ?• *5 I ^ >• » I 5» *2 I ^ 5 I 7. >. >7 I >. «9 I 2, 19 I 3» 29 I 6, 24 I Cyropfiied. 
t» 3» S i 2» 2. u I 3» «. 3^ I 4» M3 I 5» 4. 2 I 4, 16 1 HeD. i, 3» «o 1 2, 3» ^ I 3» 2, 
l5|2,l6l2,2Sl4.i, 29l4.7l4.8l5»»i8»>8|8»29|5.4. I5(4.22|d»2, 
tS|l^3l|4.tS|4.«>l7»4.3l4*22l4.27|4,56!4*40l5, 15 | Coot. I, 2 | 
^ 19 I Au«. 2, 2 I 

QaMm y 

I>BMO:»TH£NJIS. 23^ 122 [ [25], 56 | HKSQDOTTr& 7, S ' I 224, 2 f % II4, 12 | 

ISOCILVTKS. t2» 122 ! 15^ 2$ [ Epistolae. ^ I I Ltskas^ 12; 16 I 27 I 52; 26 I 
Flato. Kepw 32S c [ Philcb. 27 e i Eothyd. 274 b ( Tkucydidis* 3; 98^ t i 6^ 96* 
3 ! ^ 5. 5 : 105» 3 i Xbnowion. Anab. i^ 9^ 31 1 4, t^ 24 [ 8^ 26 | 7, ^ 29 • HtSL 
3» 2* «3 ; > M^ ' 3. 1 1 6^ 5* 22 i 

Gmam r 

AifiscHiXBS X «>3 ; [Epistolae]. 5, i | Aescsyll-s. CL qqr ! ^a*"- 7^6 f 
AXTiPMiv^x 1, i^ ; TetraL .%» «, 4 j ARisraPK.\>tES* 2. 964 ; K*. ^ ^ 345 736 I 

8;. 192 j V^ 1 L 11^^ ; Q. /^;2^ [ O. /5& | DsacooocrSw ^^^'<^> <^ '. Desbjsthssces^ 

o.»?i/^.//^|2af.-r;69! L2S]57!3t>. itl33.^' r:^3il [471. » ' 22 ' 55 f 
63 1 Et^pous* /%^. /«^ 5». *f i EtiurtDKS. Hipp. S^ ; HeL iSo ' L A. j^ { 

sij ; o». 1426 i r^f^ i^^g. loj i hkrodotts. 1, 176, 12 ; ^ 162^ 1.4. ; 3, 7^ 1 1 

5»33i»9'>*^3i<^4i. II <^65,2i7, 167, 9 ; 9^ loo^ 21 ; Hesiod. CaoiL 
Ecag. 32 ; HoM&a. ^ 334= T 29i ; ISAjfiuik i, 9i2Ql2ii3o:9»27i Isoc- 
fco-iss* /j;; /rt^ ! low 3«> icJ^ > ; 19» i5 Lysl\s^ 12; 34 fru^. ;^ j ; PtnoAA. 
Xeok, I, 49 Plato. ApoL 32 b Phae^. 77 <r S9 a rrr i no e ' TSljluuu 
ijj^ > Phaiiur. ^29 a isa d ^4^ . Alcib. //a 5 Alcib. U. r^ 5 EatliycL 
272 c Ptvta^. jtjr U jis ' ^\.v - ^^'^ SS^ ^ ^ ' -^94 "' '-JotgraSi, 400 j \ 
je/»? i" ■ Hipp. Maj. ,v^ -« -^y^ i Lt:^. 7g^ u Hptstolsie. 34;^ c Eryx. jt^ i 1 
#^ j! 39^ i SoPHOcuiik .Vi. 74:^ I'Hi'O i>ldkSv .% x/. ^ 57, «> 7^ i i 
I04. 2 iic^ I ; now I loS 3 130V j: 2^ :rs - 3i» * *:". 3 ^i.^ - 9S 3i 
3*3%^ ^^ }3*^ ^^ - i^>5. 3 4. > I 4^ 3 57» ^ .^<^ J' i^W 5 "2» 2 1 
Ii3»2.i24»4 »3t>i3 > -A I 30»5 30WI 44«t 40»5 ?^5 7^3 r.-U3i 
73» 2: 3y i7» j: -»i, i u» i tsw -r ^, «> ^5, 4 ^ ^ XE>OFMo?i. Amh. 
I, 5, 14 lo^ 3 ::• I, ^ ^14 4. 55 3. J. ^ -W -• ^ 5» 3^ ^ ^ ^ 7* ^ 2 
Mesaucaa. .% .», .*.» 'ryropat^i. .», .% -v 3» W 4 '» •- -U :* -7 -^ i* 5» ^ 3l 
4> 9 . "^ ^^ ^7 ^ J^ ^^ HciL 1, -Jk ::5 r\ *7 2» 4. J^3 _*. .•'* j-" .% "^ -W 25 >» 5 i 
4» I. 19 J^ 3 ^ 34 > N II --% A -V 4» U > 33 -^«*^ 't • ^ '^ Cs 
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Class t' 

AzscmNES. I, 56 1 Antiphon. 5, 21 1 Fra^, iji | Aristophanes. Ek, jjo | 
375 I n. J I -w I ^^ I N. /079 \0.4ss\ 4SS \ Eupolis. Fn^, 1/8 1 Euripides. 
HeL 8gi \ H. M. 216 1 Fragr. 22a \ Herodotus, i, 149, 7 | 2, 159, 8 1 5, 23, 5 | 

7i 194. 1 I 9> 21, I I ISAEUS. 9, 7 I ISOCRATES. /O, /J | /^, J^ | /f, /^ | 124 \ 

140 1 172 1 776 1 Lysias. 3, 42 I 19, 34 1 24, g I Philyluus. Frag, to \ Plato. 
Rep. 40S b I 4g2 a \ ^95 b \ Phaedo. 5^ ^ | 59 b | Polit. 290 e | Symp. tg^ c \ tgg b \ 
221 a I Phaedr. 238 a \ Anterast t^6 c \ Euthyd. 275 e | Protag. 327 c | Legg. 
776 d I Epistolae. 323 b \ Sophocles. O. R. 8y | 7^79 | O. C. s^ I 'S^o \ Thu- 

CYDIDES. 3, 112, I 14,9, I I 13, 4 I 70, 2 I III, 2| Il6, 2|j, 5, ^| 12, 2|6,6l,2 

7, 2, 4 I yo, ^ I 79, 3 I J^ 41, 2 I Xenophon. Cyropaed. 7, 5, 49 | Hell, i, 2, 8 



Class f' 

Antiphon j*, 6s \ Aristophanes. 2. 462 1 Demosthenes. 33, 7 1 47, 38 | 
Euripides. Frag, 612 1 Herodotus. 7, 102, 16 \ 208, 11 | 9, 49, 13 | Isocrates. 
3, 51 1 Plato. Phaedo. 58 c | ^7 ^ | Gorgias. 460 a \ Thucydides. i, 103, 3 | 
'35» 3 1 2, 4. 5 I /» -^ I 3. 3. 2 I 20, 3 I 90, 2 I 4, 129, 3 I 6, 102, 2 1 7, 29, 5 | 8, 61, 2 | 
Xenophon. Anab. i, 5, 8 | Cyropaed. ^, 7, ^ | 8, 7, 5 | Hell. 3, i, 19 | 4, 7, 6 | 
7, 7, 7^ I 2, 8 I 4, 21 I Oec 4, 19 I Ages, i, 36 | Reip. Laced. 6, 4 \ 

Class V 

Aeschines. 1, 38 1 3, 9 1 94 1 Andocides. [4], 42 | Aristophanes. Ei. 277 | 

0. 760 I Demosthenes. 6, 2 | 7^, 123 | 38, 6 1 44, 10 1 [npoo(/ua]. i, p. 1425 | 
I r, p. 1427 I N, p. 1456 I [Epistolae] A, 4, p. 1463 | Euripides. Herac. 326 | 

1. T. 473 1 1. A. 876 I Herodotus. 2, 13s, 13 \ 7, 104, 5 | Isaeus. 8, 10 | 
Isocrates. 5, 9 | 17 | 42 | 88 |io6 | 125 | 137 | 142 | 152 | 6, 24 | 7, 3 | 8, 57 | 69 | 
9, 6 I 10, 14 1 II, 28 1 31 I 45 I 12, 3 I 39 1 150 1 178 I 236 I 15, 17 I 78 1 122 I 171 I 
^87 I 243 1 310 I 322 I 19, 44 I EpistoUc. 9, 7 I Lysias. 3» 24 I 37 I 7. 29 I /-?, 77 I 
25, 13 I Plato. Theat 165 c | Phaed. 61 d | Sophist. 242 a | Phileb. 51 e | 
Phaedr. 230 a | 260 b \ Alcib. 106 d | Alcib. II. 143 d | Charmid. 154 d | 167 a | 
Laches. 184 e \ Crito. 52 a | Protag. 339 b | Gorgias. 481 d | Meno. 71 a | Hipp. 
Maj. 302 € I Ion. 536 e j Timaeas. 19 b | 23 a | Legg. 708 a | 807 a \ 886 e | 918 c | 
g4y d\ 950 b | Eryx. 398 e | 403 a | Sophocles. O. C 1359 | Xenophon. 
Cyropaed. 3. 3. 3© I 3. 35 I 5. 3. "4 I 

Class i|' 

EuRinDES. And. 1120 | Herodotus. 6, 65, 21 | Lysias. 12, 27 | Plato. 
Legg. 6776 I Sophocles. O. C 1349 I Thucydides, 3, in, 2 | 8, 105, 3 | 

Class 0' 

Demosthenes. 52, 9 | Euripides. Hipp. 388 | Bacch. 1140 | Phoen. 49 | 
Isocrates. 4, 103 | 14, 57 | Sophocles. Tr. 370 | 695 | EL 569 j 

Class i' 

Metagenes Frag, i | Plato. Eryx. 396 b | 
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Class (1) 

Herodotus 4, 144, 6 | Plato. Rep. 580 c | Symp. 175 c | Hipparch. 229 d | 
Lysis 207 d | Sophocles. Ant. 469 | Thucydides. i, 9, 2 | Xenophon. 
Cyropaed. 7, 5, 80 | Occ. 7, 8 | 

Class (2) 

Andocides. I, 41 I Aristophanes, n. 1150 | Herodotus, i, 191, 29 | 3, 
121, 4 I 7, 151, 3 j 8, 65, 4 I Lycurgus. in Leocr. 98 | Plato. Phaed. 87 e | 
Parmen. 127 c | Phaedr. 231 e | Sophocles. Ai. 88 | Thucydides. 8, 14, 2 j 
Xenophon. Anr b. 5, 7, 19 | 

Class (3) 

Aristophanes. Eir. 172 | Herodotus. 2, 121, (3) i | 8, 102, 3 | Thucydides. 
4, 73» 3 I I. 7o» 7 I 
Class (4) 

Aristophanes. £i. 1140 | Herodotus. 3, 121, 9 | Plato. Phaed. 74 e | 

75 b I 

Class (5) 

I SOCRATES. Epistolae. 8, 4 | 

Class (6) 

Xenophon. Anab. 2, 3, 2 | Hell, i, 6, 21 | 

Class (7) 

Xenophon. Hell. 5, i, 2 | 

Cla« «' ^''^"''- 

Euripides. A1. 95^ | And. 422 \Yi, M. 1117 | Bacch. 728 | Or. jis | Ion. 
41 I Sophocles. Ph. 444 | 805 | 1280 | El. 1409 | O. R. 258 | Tr. 406 | 413 | AL 
542 I 134s I 87 I 347 I 

Class P' 

Sophocles. O. R. 985 | El. 1331 | O. C. 1159 (icwpw) | 

Class c 

Herodotus. 8, 87, 16 (<rxfyKvpUiv) \ 

Class t 

Aeschylus. Pers. 503 | Euripides. Elec. 777 | I. T. 1285 I Med. 26s \ Soph- 
ocles. O. R. 594 I O. C. 414 I 572 I 1308 I Tr. 386 I 1399 I 

Class 0' 

Sophocles. Ph. jo | O. C. 119 | EL 1176 | 

Class (1) 

Aeschylus. Sept. 401 | Ag. 1201 | 
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ISO /. R. Wheeler. 

The normal fonn of the participial construction with rvyxpat^ 
XajSojmy ^^syw, etc., is represented by classes a\ €\ (i), (3), which 
show absolute identity of tense between finite verb and participle.^ 
The variations from this type, so far as rvYXpan^ is concerned, may be 
readily seen by reference to the scheme of classification. They are 
considerable in extent, and present modif cations of differing impor- 
tance : the divergence, for example, firom the normal form in classes 
which show combinations of present and perfect is, of course, slight ; 
on the other hand, in the combination represented by class y it 
becomes greater ; and finally, in classes 1;' and 6', the apparent lack 
of coincidence in tense creates a difficulty in conceiving the action 
of the participle as predicated by the finite verb. This lack of 
coincidence presents no such difficulty in combinations like those 
of classes S' and 5', where the finite verb is in the aorist, because 
here, under a strict use of tenses, the finite verb predicates the 
instantaneous occurrence of the action expressed by the participle ; 
that is, in these cases, of an action which is conceived of as a state, 
or as going on (present), or as representing in its completion a still 
existing condition (perfect). When, however, the case is reversed, 
as in classes ly' and $', and continuity or recurrence b predicated of 
the instantaneous action which the participle expresses, the combi- 
nation becomes inconceivable. In the discussion of the examples 
under 17' and ^ the attempt will be made to show how this difficulty 
may be avoided. 

The development of the participial construction with ^&dM^ Aar> 
BaitWy and nryxoy^o does not seem always to have followed parallel 
lines. This feet was noted some time ago by Professor Gildersleeve,* 
and more recendy Alexander Weiske has published some statistics 
of <^daitwy which tend to show that in the use of this verb the normal 
scheme of the construction was much more closely adhered to than 
it was in the case of the other two.' The variations of Aoy^orw fix}m 



^ Cf. G3deisleeve, Josdn Martyr, I, 12 (note). 

« Ct Jahrbb. fBr PhiloL 1884, U p. 826. The rule which Weiakc deduces 
firom his examples is this : With the presen^ or imperfect of ^^m» either the 
present or the perfect participle is osed; oa the other hand« with the future* 
aorist and historical present the aorist participle is used. This is true of p&^Mm 
in an moods. One exception is noted, — that in Thucyd. 3, 83, 3, — fL^ ^9 ^ m n, 
wpMwi0avX€v6fiitwou This is explained on the ground **dasz es sich hier oa 
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this scheme are unquestionably considerable, although in the absence 
of complete statistics generalizations are not possible. 

There are a fevir points of interest in connection with certain of the 
classes of Tvyxdvo> which call for some notice. 

ClaMes fi', y, 8', t' 

These form a kind of group in themselves, /3' corresponding to 8', 
and y' to s'. As a matter of fact the examples do not show here 
that the distinction between imperfect and aorist was very closely 
observed; cf. Xen. Anab. i, 5, 8, ottov lrv;(cv cicaoros con^xcSs, with 
Anab. 4, 8, 26, ovircp iarrfKort^ irvyxavov. The remarks in §§ 56 and 
5 7 of the " Moods and Tenses " adequately explain such looseness 
in the use of tenses. 

ClaMes a', c' (1) (3) 

Here we find the normal scheme of the construction, and the 
coincidence in time between the actions expressed by participle and 
verb seems to be complete. This holds good apparently in cases 
also where the verb is found in the subjunctive or optative mood and 
expresses future time. Compare " Moods and Tenses," § 144 (end), 
for some examples of future forms of ^^avco and XavOdvto which occur 
in conjunction with aorist participles. To these may be added three 
examples which Weiske cites, Thucyd. 5, 10, 3. 8, 12, i. Plato. Rep. 
375 c. In the case of rvyxoyo) such examples are found only in the 
dependent moods. 

Classes i|', 0' 

It is in the case of examples under these two classes that the 
difficulty of conceiving the coincidence in tense between participle 



die Schildenmg von Sittenzostinden hSndelt and nicht nm die Raschheit zweier 
schnell aof einander folgender Handlongen.'' Another example, Thucyd. 8, 92, i, 
if dted where ^^roi 4^§ipyaafi4¥oi (so tad, vat,) occurs, but this is not so dis- 
tinctly reckoned as an exception. Two passages from Homer which seem to vio- 
late the rule might have been added, A 451 ^$tj 99 fiKos Oaviroio Kixhi/^^vop and 
X 58 f^f vffC^f Utv, or perhaps i^p. Weiske cites seventy-two examples in all, 
and his statistics, in spite of the fadFthat ^hw occurs much less frequently than 
rvyxJamt can therefore hardly be considered complete. They however show a 
strong tendency. Fuller statistics are needed for both ^BJam and XawBhm before 
a trustworthy comparison between the three verbs can be made. 



i}2 J, EL WkagSBr. 



opzesev if it is oeal&r osed as ar aonst:^ is 



^^ as 2 ^ili!i.Ly sni tins ludecd docs lan gtcaK ^niiiriiM r to Gceek. 
Tagr^ sncc in. the moods <]£ chic nxnoe vcib 2. Himiliir looBe nae a£ the 
jiiffntf B bir no- ii«^un«> mii imnnnn. £el rran^afHHi^ then;, t&e 
pies of c£bs if' vpoiiid be Lemfwed as if bekmgm^ to c£bs yV 
tfiose of ciaESs (P as if therbciopgied tD class ^. The actiai 
\sf die pamripiie wiH dms iepimmt ni its anngietam. x st^ 
crBM&iim^ azid so be biuui^iit mto Imi TiiiHiy witit die &ite ves^ upoK 
wiULh. ic depem^ The <ilhd»t:t oeuipiHJi "waSsa^ of t&e jjiirf ii' fpic is 
t6ese < iminimtiDns is most c^arj^ seesi in die GEBnpIa of ctes #*, 
amt tneyg whl tiieieniie oe crtgu. cnst : — > 



«mE^Mrw^ Lycam kappens to kase ma cmuB'^ert iXm£ ta kaa^ 
lift ma keir *it funme, 

iS^) EiXEip. Barrft. trie* «r^ Ao^^ma rii/j|iwi f^ifnip jf^tmm^ 
WkccA the mother hafrpens to kaot taken 01 her kam^^ 

mm. m^ hcmmm ^^iiiiibi &i«6#ipttr 4ifi\Aar«* ^m:?* ^Itfyi;. / cmamx to 
kioe perceaiai these truths dttfarehami^ there cr ma speH aw i mw^ y / anv 
dtstuttii to (itsirov therrn^ 



^CL-* Mloods and T-axse^^ |§ fSi ll, co^ 

^ CscL B. The criiii i g 'li atfaer codd. t piaim w if' is- «err ptHidiiy^ t&e 
aid of anuac if dxs be so* die rompir &0» crat. T!xe Sdto&ast ^•^^Xairm. ^ 
fiit/^iii -j tm i m m a u mm^ aid* ftzHowiii^ dds^ Wesl has Viryx**— 1i|V0■««'^ The 
attExpretatZQii 'if the paange (rokiizi^ wpiT ■ nrnm ) iviiich t» gnreit aedts t& bnn^ 
the tenae Trfaiimm of p i u t aas and a p< Kfa» intD hanpoiqr. The ides, -^^iii— .f 
bf l»i#J^^niy &a^ftpM» dms becomes one of snnpie fiitmi ty . Ik t^ hmvcwov ^pdtK 
piiMiidi tD take die pujmts r u j ju i m m and $mrx as hiatui i uU aod oaifaBesi 
ir»trianai im of die paange is peihaps sonpier duut die one pnopase^ But 
ons case die (fiinLaity of f irtet f numnj^ wiiedMsr dK picjsciits repfesenk 
mpcatfects^ aod caoaecpieBd^F of applying oiv dieuiv of im^«wip<»*^<w^^^ i^ ^^ 
one, TiseGntk.mtait^taptDaSLjym^immHis^'^yh^^ 
cpamiy 11 p i raiirs as idc& whidi die gh^hh (mpttaws bf die pl upciiiaX - 
fcu^ fi wfmymme suits die scaise of die paaa^; aidioii^ Phaedca. ma^^ 
wen SBf immSk iTvjjig mm l yiii n w\ gpoog die participle a pci&Gl ftnoL. 
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(//) Eurip. Phoen. 49. rvyxo-vti hi wcds | alviyfi ifio9 irais OiStVovs 
S^TTos yuaBvtv. My son Oedipus chances in some way to have learned 
(i.e. to know) the riddle of the Sphinx, rvyxdvu is here a historical 
present. If it represents an aorist, the combination is that of class c' ; 
if, however, it stands for the imperfect, it should be interpreted as 
belonging to class rj*. In the former case the participle and verb 
would be entirely contemporaneous — "he chanced to learn"; in 
the latter case this would not be so, and we should have, " he chanced 
(imperf.) to have learned." As a matter of fact it is likely that the 
historical present here represents the imperfect; but the fact that 
fUL$<av in ordinary use states, like a perfect, the present completion 
of its action, and really means " to know," complicates the interpre- 
tation seriously, and makes any discussion inconclusive. 

{e) Isocr. 14, 57. (SoTc iuctiian &v r^ avr^v cvcpyco'iav diroXAfioifuv, 
rfwrtp avroi rvy\a:^iuv cIs vfias virap(avT€i, It is just that we should 
receive back the same kindness which we chance to have first shown 
to you (lit. to have begun toward you) . 

(X) Isocr. 4, 103. i^ Sw oi 'KwSixpyrffTu.vri^ dpurra rvyxavovat 
wfid£avT€^, Under whom the subjects chance to have fared best, 

(g) Soph. Trach. 370. cSofcv oSv /jum irpoi cc Si^XoKrai ro iray, | 
Sccnroiv', o rouSc rvyxavio itJoBlav irapa. I thought best to tell thee all^ 
mistress ^ which I chance to have learned from him, 

(A) Soph. Trach. 695. to yap Kdrayfw, rvyxavo) (iCiffafrd. Trta^, Tvy\d.v^ 

is a historical present, and may represent either an imperfect or an 
aorist. The connection rather favors the imperfect ; and, in that 
case, we should XxdnsXdXt^ for I chance somehow to have thrown away 
the bit of wool. The progress of events is as follows : Deianira 
prepares the robe which she purposes to give Heracles, puts the gift 
in a box (11. 622, 692), and comes upon the stage at 1. 531 to tell 
the chorus of her plan. Lichas enters, receives the gift, and Deia- 
nira retires into her house. As she goes in (1. 694, cTo-cd 8* diroorci- 
XOMra), she sees that the lock of wool, which she happened to have 
thrown away where the sun's rays would strike it, has been con- 
sumed. She suddenly realizes the situation, and, overcome with 
horror, rushes forth to tell t)ie chorus what has happened, using in 
her speech the words which have been quoted. The action of cast- 
ing aside the wool is a completed one at the time referred to, that 
is, when Deianira re-entered the bouse. The Greek, however, is 
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{e) Soph. O. C. 1349* (iAA.* d fitv, avSpcs Tri<ri€ SrrffAovxoi yOovo^^ \ fi^ 
*rxy'xav avrov Scvpo wpofnrifiilni^ ifjLoi \ €h;<rcv9,. IVere not Theseus he 
who had sent him hither (Jebb) . i.e. 1/ Theseus did not chance to 
have sent him hither. 

(/) Thucyd. 3, iii, 2. 01 S* ^AfiirpaKiSrrai koX ol oXXm Saw fjuh 
irvyxavov cfShtu dBpooi iwtXOoyr^f tas iyvwauv cbnovras,. And the 
Ambraciots and the rest who happened to have come together on the 
instant in a body^ when they saw them going off — 

{g) Thucyd. 8, 105, 3. oT re Sv/xucoo-toc irvyxavw koI avroc ijSvf 
roi9 irepc 0pdav\ov ^vfic&ufcorcs kxu fiaXXoy h ^vy^v opfirjauvTit, iirtiSrf 
Kou, rovs oXXovf iiapioy. And the Syracusans happened themselves to 
have already given in to Thrasylus and his party and to have taken 
to flight the more readily^ when they saw the rest flying too. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of the passage cited in 
example (/). See Classen's Anhang to Bk. Ill, the note ad loc. 
in the Poppo-Stahl edition, L. Herbst in Philologus XVI 305, and 
Boehme's edition, note ad he. The difficulties are in relation to i^h 
after ^croi, to €ZTiai after ^rvyx^vw, and finally objection is made to 
the combination of the aorist participle {wcX^oktcs with the imperfect 
irvyxpofw. None of these difficulties are insurmountable, or at any 
rate they seem less formidable than the emendations which would 
obviate them. Saoi fUy refers to a portion of the Ambraciots, doubt- 
less the larger portion, for as many as two hundred of their number 
were killed. The remainder presumably melted away, since we hear 
no more of them. Or we may suppose that the small remainder 
joined their comrades again after the rout ; for these, it seems, did 
not succeed in their attempt to get away, lliis is shown, as Stahl 
remarks, by the conadve imperfect (w€$g<Tay in 113, i. fitv, to be 
sure, is without doubt in an uncommon position, but it forms a natural 
enough contrast with the 01 Sk 'Aicapvaves of the next sentence, and 
need hardly be considered unmotivirt (Classen). For cSnoi see 
Boehme's- note. He translates, " so unbefangen, so ohne weitere 
Absicht." Jowett has " on the instant." Cf. Plato, Gorgias, 464 B, 
Symp. 1 76 e for a somewhat similar use. The remaining difficulty 
of irvyxavw fwcXtfoKTcs,^ which Classen holds to be a hopeless vio- 



^ Not ^vP€^9X06rr99, which Stahl and Classen both rightly object to, on the 
ground that it contradicts the Ivrc^frar of 113, i. 
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ktbn of Thucxdideiii isige, is easOr ranorcd if we interpret the 
pMtkJp)e AS expressing a perfect iKrtioiL Moreorer, example (^), 
which CUssen seems to have overlooked, tends to ^low that Thucy- 
dkles was less strkt than has been si:q>posed in aitMding the ca^imc- 
Uon of the aorist pirtkipfe with the impeiiect of rr yj f aw , Hcrfast 
^lCs> iK>ttkl ^ut OQt this example » erkksxre in sappott of the 
^WkAiirm^ because of its dose association with MMwaim, and its 
\\>n«v^\>ef« perfesrt sense. "Rie iwr &ct, howcTer, tint it has a 
pefik\n $ettsae nukes it vV va>3e in this <fiya<Ri:«. since it is the per- 
iod ax^ no< the Jionstic meaaac^ wi^k^ we are sei^iz^ to prore 
t^w ;^W^l^NirTC(s An<>d)er i^assi^ w^adh ia t^ frnwrrnon is impor- 
tMiX $]hsv;^i be iK>^ — Tisisc^ 7* j^ 4- T^ tftaf/wm in repaid 
K^ the *mx^ v>t i*\'^>oi» J^ SatracTcst >£S!i5> aia> in the C4 

i^vjih)^ x>c s>(^^» M^s$^ Vas j y i ngit iy ^«eesi iSIirwetL jsad dbe 
^yi« li^ >e K>i£»:i^ cen^nNr :» jal ^»e mrce ::?cesc loss, it does 
mNL iK>*^^x 5>^^<» *t al ^u^^ssaSif ^iic T^nirv5i5es wrc«e crry y wc 
4V^N wthiiK^^ mj^:<^ ¥<c^^N ^vv^ :se!ise imK :^ mcsr :hst the 
4Mt^ yai:^tv%^ ^ye^ a ^vtiN^ :niMma^ ir ^&s ccoECmiKkia : ivSeed, 
<jtl^ :jfc^«!!t 4i^xv«aaft^ $a!k^^ a* »5«7r?<uc3,^ ^mc? rbr r ^mexi betaer than 
^ >,»'^*«^ v^^i^^ijs^ >ifes i*^Jn^JL Jt :tijxi:rvit wrmi 3« Scsarxsaa ixces^ 
«mi 36i ^NU«<^^ ^ >ii«^*^ i«5M ^^^ y^nix'iiK. ^^ es5«ct jc ooce 

V^M^t^ ^ to. :ia^^t»»!;str :i>s: a ^ttv*«mrac 5^ ^al iuwr ir au woii on 
^ A^'jfiti;*^ %4»l >^^ ^^4v4ftHc4;;i^jx'«t ^mt ^.z^jEKseeit wnesr Qiiposs 
aft^VN^ fVift 5K v\^iti^uN * >•• m. ^r^mmi wdeoL :nft A-ttimt wJ 
«!. ?i^ j^, >4^ ac .'i^i:*^^^ « j^y^i .-'^it: « :5j»:ii jm£ SKa: x ^nnr Tbe 
^SK^ii^«K >. N^£ a^ sVUiUi^ "^V^t tMjSKn;^ i«ai ^e^^e^x x osssol pcfox 
4^ %i^4v it t ^<Q!<>fiN^ HX^M«h^» «ic •K'C — c^ssBnai act ax :±b5 

9N(sS^ >^is >WkV«: liVst^jtV .*w;^ ..>MtiH?«^ ^eio: :ji^ 3a:t5 -It :ne case. Jx 
%. )KK. N\Mi«<K,A,v >v^ jK >?<vHw<:» xWu^ ^j^-^j^ 7»w2r ssBse. m: w^ 
1^ ;i:)n^ :<i^M^<iv ^"^ ^^^ ^•Kw-iNt^ :^ X><: :u >^ 4||Qa!r ^ec XGnoe as m 
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How the words stood as Aesch3rhis originally used them it is of course 
impossible to say.^ 

The theory for the interpretation of the aorist participle in classes 
r/ and 0' will very probably commend itself to scholars more readily 
in the case of examples belonging to the latter class, than in the case 
of those in which both finite verb and participle denote past time. 
Thus the reviewer of the " Moods and Tenses " in 77ie Nation ^ No. 
1293, says with reference to the proposed interpretation of examples 
imder class r/ : '' At any rate it must often be a mere matter of how 
one chooses to translate." This is perhaps true in a few cases, but 
it is by no means so in all ; cf. especially 17' {b), {c), {e). Moreover, 
when this use of the aorist participle seems certain in a good number 
of examples, it is more than likely that those which at first sight 
appear doubtful, will, after due consideration, be found to conform 
naturally to the general principle. The test, too, of simple translation 
is sometimes misleading, or, at any rate, inadequate. 

^ Cf. Herod. V, 36, 3, 'Apurray6p^ 8^ wpiwi'wrt rov ahrov XP^"^^ vdrra ravra 
ffvw§\96rreu The thought here is of a number of different motives to action Mng 
present to Aristagoras at the same time; i.e. the motives chanced to have come to 
him, IX, lOI, 7. yr^ov4vat Hi vimip r&v fierii TlavaapUtt 'EAA^yoiy dpd&s e^t 4 
^/ny vw40MP9 4\$ovca, Hightly also did the report chance to hove come (i.e. to he 
current) that the Greeks with Pausanias had won the victory. In connection 
with class 1' cf. Plato, Legg. 889 B. (ffv/iTim-u), Herod. I, 82, 4 (trv/cvfirrw, 
plnperf.). Cf. ** Moods and Tenses," § 890. 



THE 'STAGE' IN ARISTOPHANES. 
By John Williams Whits. 

THAT £unoas architect and doubtless honest man, Vitruvius 
PolliOy says in his celebrated treatise On Architecture that the 
stage in a Greek theatre should be not less than ten nor more than 
twelve feet high. He says also that the actors performed on the 
stage, the chorus in the orchestra. Pollux repeats the last statement.^ 

Scholars have universally believed in the existence of a stage in 
the Greek theatre and in the consequent separation of actors and 
chorus by a difference of level, until within the last ten years. But 
with the excavation of the theatres at Epidaurus, Assos, Oropus, and 
elsewhere, in quick succession within the last decade, and the final 
excavation of the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens in 1886, the un- 
questioned behef of centuries has been rudely called in question. 

Many a student of the Greek drama must have felt the inherent 
difficulties arising from the supposition of a stage. To ' set ' a play 
like the Birds or Lysistrata of Aristophanes on a stage of any height 
IS difficult and awkward. The stairway that is needed in order 
to effect connexion between the orchestra on the lower level and 
the stage above ' is fatally destructive of that perfect ease of action 
which is instinctively felt to be everywhere characteristic of the 
comedies of the great playwright. The natural solution of the diffi- 
culty, the bold assumption that actors and chorus stood on a level 
and played their closely interwoven parts on the common floor of 
the orchestra, seems not even to have been conceived before the 



^ Yitnnr. V. 7. 2 : ita tribos centris hac descriptione ampliorem habent orches- 
tram Graeci et icaexiam recessiorem minoreqne latitndine pulpittun, quod Xoytiw 
appellant, ideo quod eo tragid et comici actores in scaena peragunt, reliqui autem 
artifices tnas per orchestram praestant actiones; itaque ex eo scaenici et thymelici 
graece teparatim nominantnr. eios logei altitodo non minus debet esse pednm X, 
non plus dnodecim. PolL IV. 123 : irol vtcnv^ /a^p tKOKptrmw TScar, 4 '^ ^X^fft'pa 

' Cf. PoIL IV. 127: ff2o'fX#^rrfff d^ arnrk r^v ipxA^^P^ M rii^ ^mfi^r AroM* 
W9¥ci ^ mXiftdKmp • rif$ 9k ffX/^uutof 0/ $a#/i«i itKifuutT^s Kokovvrau 
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last decade. Such an assumption would have opposed a tradition 
which antedates the Christian era. 

The difficulty presented by the height of the Mtruvian stage has 
been dealt with variously. A second stage has been built up in front 
of it, f>r the use of the ch<»tis» and its advocates have confidently 
believed that its existence could be proved on ancient authority.^ 
Again the suggestkm has been made that the stage on which the 
pU3rs of the lour great dramatists were acted may noc have been so 
high as the rule of Vitruvius demands. His stage of ten or twelve 
feet has been reduced to one of six or seven £eet or even less.' 
This is probably the resort to which most teadxxs hare had recourse 
when brvHi^t fK>e to €Ke widi the qnestkn in the kctnre-room. 
If d>ey have not ignored the question ahogctber, tiiey have adopted 
a stJ^ that was i/^^t^ sogh as tiot of Fhaedros in the dieatre at 
Ath<^ti$ and tha» f>und in odier Rocaamzed theatres. Soch a stage 
i$ the least iDC<«renie«t to deal with, aad tallies well in be^^ widi 
that to w^ich w^ hax^ beoMfte accosacned in tbe modem theatre. 

l>e tb<vatTe at Ey^ida^xros pmrsaests a • stage' ahqgedier difieient 
ItvMn that of ^^ Roimaniaed t>K^ tbearze. In froott of die stage- 
^iKIii^^ ^v^^jiA^ki. in t}xis: d^eaxie was a proscesnnm, a handsome 
^K^a^e whvh oo9i$3$j^e>) of e!^::hi^en o^faiieii Icsbc rohmms sao^ipcxtxi^ 
an e'^abUtiiae'. Tlie p(K^>»»tsin was s^*h^ advanced at cadi end 



«rt ii»tM^r>(4Kvv. tt> ^Kiii )h?vt ii^ ik^ (^w: tbe A^idifri^ << \oz wdlsa far tids 

K'V^ l>M»n iKs^ fKu*; w«H»k' Ki^ i>i sK' * w«h*«»»*j;^ ^ %^b««^ 

>H»; ll Ik nn ^^^yUh tOnin ^sm».Ki%<«>^ iIi*^ iKe wKdt ic^ne ^Imi^c he one to ite 

nn«; ,a»^ Kv iK. i»^(<v«k- 4\! {)»^w«l.^^.>>« n«M^ faw>»gwciii«iiinii :«Tir>L*' — 7 
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in the form of a wing. At its centre and in the front of each of the 
wings was a door, the sill of which in each instance was on a level 
with the orchestra. The orchestra was a complete circle, whose 
periphery approached the proscenium closely. The height of the 
proscenium, including the entablature, was twelve feet. It stood 
eight feet from the front of the main building. The orchestra meas- 
ured sixty-six feet in diameter. Its outer circle was within three 
feet of the proscenium.* The theatres of Assos, Oropus, and Thes- 
piae had similar proscenia. There was a permanent proscenium also 
in the great theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 

When the first of these facades was laid bare by excavation, the 
view was advanced that it was the front supporting wall of the stage. 
The Vitruvian stage had at last been brought to light. On the floor 
laid from the entablature to the wall of the main building behind the 
proscenium the actors had played their parts ; the chorus were in 
the orchestra, twelve feet below. That the proscenium was the front 
supporting wall of the stage is the view vigorously maintained in 
two noteworthy books already mentioned, Albert MUller's Lehrbuch 
dcr Griechischen Buhnenalterthumer (1886) and Mr. Haigh's The 
Attic Theatre (1890). Dr. MtiUer believes in the existence of the 
above-mentioned supplementary stage for the chorus, which would 
reduce the difference of level between chorus and actors ; Mr. Haigh 
stoutly and successfully argues against it.' 

Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, the well-known First Secretary of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute at Athens, denies that the proscenium 
was the supporting wall of the stage. It was, he says, the support on 
which was displayed the scenery appropriate to the play. The actor 
stood in front of it, not over it. Actors and chorus were on the 
same level. In the time of the great dramatists, the ' stage ' had no 
existence.* 

^ An excellent plan of the theatre at Epidaurus is given in Baomeister's Denk- 
mSUr (Us klassisch^n Altertums^ p. 1735. See also Tafel LXV. for a restored view 
of the proscenium. Representations also in MClller, B.-A.^ pp. 5, 6; Haigh, A, T,, 
pp. I JO, 134, 147; and Oehmichen, BUhntnwesen^ Tafel I. For the excavations 
at Epidaums as first reported, see *A^nuor, IX. p. 464 ff., X. p. 53 ff.; nttpvaaa6s, 
VI. p. 864; npaKTuch Ti|f ir *AHpais iipx"^^^"^' iraiplas, iSSi, with four plates, 
1882, p. 75, 1883, p. 46 ff., with two plates. 

> Mflller, B.-A^ pp. 129-136; Haigh, A. T'., pp. 154-157. 

* In 1884 Julias Hdpken presented at the University of Bonn, as candidate for 
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This view is revolutionary. Dr. Dorpfeld, who is a trained archi- 
tect, apparently came to entertain it mainly through architectural 
considerations.^ His arguments in support of it, and of another 
view equally revolutionary, as to the date of the great theatre at 
Athens, will be presented in the winter of 1890-91 in a book already 
announced.' 

Those who have engaged in the discussion of this vital question 
have found common ground on which to stand. It is generally 
agreed that, when we turn from the architectural to the literary 
evidence, the lexicographers and scholiasts must be practically aban- 
doned ; we must depend upon the evidence furnished by the extant 



the degree of doctor of philosophy, a thesis entitled De Theatro Attico Saectdi A, 
Chr, Qitin/i, in which he combats the generally accepted view transmitted by 
Vitruvios and Pollux that the chorus played their parts in the orchestra, the actors 
theirs on a high and narrow stage that stood behind it According to Hopken 
** in proscaenio '* (the ' stage *) " apparatus scaenicus ponitur, quern ante ludorum 
initium spectatoribus proscaenii aulaeum obtegit." In front of this lies the 
ipxhrrpa, a low wooden platform occupying the greater part of the space en- 
closed by the seats. This * orchestra ' is in form two thirds of a circle. About it, 
at a lower level, lies the Koviarpeu The ' orchestra ' was occupied in common by 
actors and chorus. 

In combating the tradition transmitted by Vitruvius and Pollux, Hdpken 
depends mainly on late writers. He quotes also certain passages from Aris- 
tophanes to prove that the actors must have stood in the vicinity of the spectators. 
It does not appear from his thesb that he was aware of the excavations at Epi- 
daurus. Hopken has been treated with undeserved contempt by his critics. 

^ It does not appear from any published statement that Dr. Dorpfeld, at the 
time when he first announced his view, was acquainted with Hopken's argument. 

s ** Das Dionysostheater in Athen, Studien zur Geschichte des antiken The- 
aters." Dr. Dorpfeld will have Dr. £. Reisch as collaborator in this work. 

Dr. Dorpfeld's theory was first announced in print in brief notices in the Aus- 
grabungsberichte in the Athenian ** Mittheilungen " and in extracts from a letter 
in MiQler, B.'A., p. 415. It was next briefly presented, on information furnished 
by Dr. Dorpfeld, in G. Kawerau's article on Theatergebaude in Baumeister^s 
DenkmaUr^ p. 1730 ff. In a review of Mr. Haigh's Attic Theatre in the BerHner 
Pkilohgiscke Wockenschrifl for April 12, 1890, Dr. Dorpfeld himself states, but 
necessarily only briefly, his reasons for believing that actors and chorus played on 
the same leveL Miss Harrison has published a translation of this part of Dr. 
D6rpfeld's review in the Classical Review for June, 1890, p. 274 ff. Mr. Haigh 
answers Dr. D5rpfeld*s criticism in the same number, p. 277 ff See also Dr. 
£)orpfeld*s review of Oehmichen*s BSknenwtsen in the Berliner Pkilol, Woch, for 
November 29, 1890. 
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Greek dramas themselves.^ The most bewildering confusion of 
terms and conceptions pervades the writings of the lexicographers 
and scholiasts ; and yet through all this confusion may be traced the 
dominant belief in the existence of a stage. This last fact proves no 
more than that this belief arose and became fixed before the time of 
these later writers. 

The literary evidence, then, in support of or against the theory of 
the existence of a stage in the fifth century must be sought for in the 
plays that have come down to us. It would, indeed, be surprising 
if they left us imcertain as to the facts ; and it would be scarcely less 
surprising if, on a more careful examination than, with a single ex- 
ception,' has yet been given them, they should be found to confirm 
the testimony furnished by monumental remains, and should them- 
selves supply the evidence on which we should abandon our belief in 
the existence of a stage in the time of the great dramatists. The 
importance of such a thorough examination is manifest. Mr. Haigh 
feels justified in saying : " It appears, therefore, that the testimony 
of Aristophanes points decisively to the existence of a stage for the 
actors in the fifth century." And again : ''And the passages in Aris- 



1 " Was spatere Schriftsteller, welche allerdings nicht selten auf das Theater- 
wesen Bczug nehmen, was Vitruv, die Scholiasten und Lexicographen, nament- 
lich PoUox Einschlagendes berichten, ist zwar zam Theil sehr werthvoU, darf aber 
f!lr die Einricbtungen des fUnften Jahrhunderts, dem die betrefTenden Autoren 
bereits fern standen, nor mit Vorsicht benutzt werden, so dass wir fiir die clas- 
sische Zeit wesentlich auf die Durchforschung der erhaltenen Dramen ange- 
wiesen sind, und dass diese Quelle, so bald man sich bescbeidet, nicht mehr 
wissen zu wollen, als was aus den Tragodien und Komodien mit Sicherheit ermit- 
telt werden kann, eine durchaus ergiebige ist, haben neuere Forschungen gezeigt, 
welche mit dem fruher liblichen Verfahren, den B&hnenweisungen der Scholi- 
asten und den Nachrichten der Lexicographen bei den betreffenden Untersuch- 
nngen gleiche Beachtung zu schenken, gebrochen haben." Miiller, B.-A.^ pp. 
107, 108. ** Diese Frage kann auch nicht entschieden werden durch den Hinweis 
auf irgend eine Nachricht eines spSteren Lexikographen oder Grammatikers. 
Nur die Nachrichten welche wir den Stficken der grossen Tragiker und Komiker 
lelbst entnehmen, und welche wir bei andem Schriftstellem des V. und IV. Jahr- 
hunderts 6nden, kSnnen als entscheidend anerkannt werden." D5rpfeld, Ber- 
Uner Pkilol, IVoch,, 1890, p. 468. Haigh also attaches great value to the evidence 
supplied by the dramas, A, 7*., p. 144. 

» Sec fftrmes, XXI. (1886), "Die Bahne del Aischylos," by U. v. Wilamo- 
witz-MoIlendorff. 
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tophanes appear to prove dedsiTdj that in the fifth century the 
actors stood on a conskienibly higher kvd than the chorus.'* And 
finally : '' The other theory, that during the fifth century actors and 
chorus were both in the orchestra and on the same level, appears to 
be conclusively disproved by certain passages in Aristc^>hanes.^^ 

The present paper states the results of a careful inflection of the 
comedies of Aristophanes made with the intention of testing what 
may perhaps properly be called Dr. Dorpfeld's theory. The results 
of this investigation amount to an argument in &vor of the proposi- 
tion, that the Comedies of Aristophanes could not have been performed 
on the stage of Vitruvius. This paper has, therefore, been cast in the 
argumentative form.' 

PosmvE Testimony to the Existence of a Stage furnished by 

Aristophanes. 

There are certain passages in the great comedian in which the 
use of the terms Atfofiai^uy and Karafiai^tiw has been thought to 
prove the existence of a stage. Varying degrees of reliance, how- 
ever, have been placed upon these by the advocates of the old 
theory.* These passages are five in number, as follows : 

I. MBFAPBYX 

iLXX* i wovTfpa Kopul KiSXim warpoi, 
Sukpart worrw fiaSSav, al \ capnfri tt^, 
Ach. 731, 732. 



1 A, r., pp. 144. 1461 158. 

' The statement of the investigation is here strictly limited to Aristophanes, 
because it seemed desirable to keep the facts to be deduced from the plays of 
each draunatist distinct. The results here presented, however, are confirmed by 
those reached by an investigation of the tragedians. Thb paper will be followed 
by two similar papers, the first stating the results of an inspection of the plays of 
Euripides, the second, of the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

* MQUer, B.-A., p. 1 10, for example, citing the last four passages quoted just 
below, thinks that Vesp. 1514, I5i5» proves conclusively that the actor stood upon 
the stage, but says that ' elsewhere ' iraraiSa/ycty signifies simply " abtreten," and 
correspondingly iipafiaipup means " auftreten." On the other hand, Haigh, A. 7% 
p. 144, cites the same passages as proof that ** the actors had been accustomed to 
stand on an elevated platform.'* The only passage of the four that is doubtful, in 
Mr. Haigh's view, is Vesp, 1514, 1515* but in this also he thinks that the literal 
meaning is much the more probable. 
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a. 0IKETH2 A. 

cS fUlKOpU 

iXXavTfyjTioXaj Scvpo Scv/»* cS ^tXrarc 

Eq. 147-149. 

3. ♦lAOKAEQN. 

(ivo/Soivc Scvpo )(pvax}fitf\6X,6v6u]Vj 
rg X^H^ TOV& Xapofi€vrj rev <r)(piviov. 
i^av * ff^vXarrov S*, tas auirpov ro <r)(piyCov» 

Vesp. 1341-1343. 

4. ♦lAOKAEQN. 

drop Karapariw y iir avT<nk fioi * av Sk 

SXikrj¥ KvKa TovTouriVj ^v iyot KparSi. 

Vesp. 1514, 1515. 

5. XOP02. 

rt S^ra Starpipu^ fx^^' <^^* ^'^ ayets 
rocrSi Xapu>Vf iv Satf 8c icarajSouVciSy ^yo> 

iirtfcofiOL fUXoi ri /AcXXoSciirviicov. 

Ecd. 1151-1153. 

It will be observed that the reference in these passages is always 
to an actor (or mute), and that the terms are used, either just after 
an entrance (dmjSouVciv) or just before an exit (#cara)3aiWv). The 
terms have commonly been interpreted to mean respectively, come 
up upon the stage, and go or come down into the orchestra. 

The same words are often used in other passages in Aristophanes, 
but in different application.^ These occurrences, therefore, have no 
direct bearing on the present discussion. 

The text of all of the passages quoted is sound. If the ordinary 
interpretation of any one of them can be successfully maintained to 
the exclusion of any alternative view, the existence of a stage in the 
time of Aristophanes must be conceded. 

An interesting scholium on the second of the passages quoted 
(Eq. 149) reads as follows : dydPaivt criarrjp rg woku : Im, ^nfalvj iK 
r^ wap6iov iwi ro Xcyuov dyo^S^. (&^ tC civ iK r^ vmpoSov ; iwro 
yhp ouK dyayicaZor. kucriov oh ori AvaPatyuv iXiiyero t6 iirl ro Xoyuby 



^ So ium09dwur Vesp. 398, Ran. 130, Frg. 329 (Kock); iraraiSa/rctr Ach. 409, 
Nub. 237, 508, Vesp. 347, 397» P« 725. Lys. 864. 873, 874. 883, 884, Thcs. 482, 
483, Ran. 35. 
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dtnwu. o Ktu wpoaKurai. Xcycnu yap icara^Samtv) ro dvaAAarTarAu 
imv&€¥ ^6 rev voAoiov lOov^. (rovroy 8^ oi ficv KXcwyv/iOK, oc Si 
*Yw€ppoXiO¥, oi 8c f^atnr Ev/3avXor c&oi. ck ^ fivfi^Xg Sk rb dra^Saiyc.) 

The scholium is here given as printed in DUbner's edition* In 
Suidas the words read (s.v. dydfituvt) : iarw on IXryor oi voAaioi ro 
hri Xoytor cuncyiu dyajSou^r, fcara/Somir Si ro dbroAXarrcoAu hrrai$€tfj 
&WO rov voAoiov l9ov(. ^ApumH^dyr/i *' dXAavroruAo, ScSpo 8ci^*, iS 
^iXrarc, iivaPaiyt fmrrip nj woXa Ktu v^¥ ^ovaV" 

The scholium is clear. It should be noted first that both scholi- 
asts assume that there was a stage in the poet's time.^ The point 
under contention is simply whether Agoracritus came in through the 
parodos and mounted the stage, or came in through one of the wings, 
where, as both of the scholiasts would have agreed, the actor almost 
invariably made his appearance, if he did not come directly from the 
oKi^. The second scholiast corrects the other, and says : ^ It should 
be understood that /? come in upon the stage was called ' ascending,* 
just as to retire from it was called * descending.' This use of the 
words arose from the ancient practice." What he denies is that dm- 
j&uWy signified " to come up on the stage." Here then is a com- 
mentator who believed, as the modems also generally have betieved, 
that there was a stage in the time of Aristophanes, transmitting the 
tradition that the words am^Wr and acara/Sou^y when thus used by 
the poet had lost all sense of elevation and descent' Before Aris- 
tophanes's time they had become technical 'stage' terms.* This 
came about, he says, " from the ancient practice." He is referring 
to the tradition that when tragedy arose from the dithyrambic chorus 
and a ' speaker ' was first introduced, the latter took his place upcm 
the elevation afforded by the so-called l\«>s or ^lukti} 



^ Ct the scholiast on Ran. iSi and 297. 

' Tbis ose of the words has its paxaUel in the celebrated court-aceiie in the 
Wa^)s. It is hardly possible that di^^iora were brought on with the other coort- 
appurtenances* but the technical words are nerertheless osed, A»«Mv«ar in 905^ 
944» 9^3.. 977» ««r«i5«ur«ur in 979, 980^ 981. 

* This is the point of view firom which die last words of the scholinm are ned, 
4f #r 9wfUKjf U ri mwidm^n. That $^^£k^ here means * stage ' is dear ficooi the 
sdkolittm on At. 673* m* iw i^fUx^ y^ wp^ewwtl^ i^M^ 'x««vb (n>c*l^>>S ^ 
nocne^. 

«P0lL rV. 123: 4\^ r ^9 Ttdw^a i^^Jm, i^* %m w^ %miMm Js m imfikM 
T«£t x«l»«vr^ iartMpumr9* CL also £L M., p. 458^ 30. 
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The scholiast in V, then, offers an alternative to the common 
interpretation of damfialwy and xarajSouVciv. He transmits an ancient 
tradition which gives the words a meaning that, if applicable to Aris- 
tophanes, destroys their force as an argument to prove the existence 
of a stage in his time. In determining whether or not there was a 
stage, we are then thrown back upon other internal evidence. If this 
evidence proves that there was no stage, we shall naturally attach to 
the words in the period when there was no stage the meaning for 
which the scholiast vouches in a later, though still early, time, since 
in the sense of * enter ' and * retire ' they are precisely as applicable 
to the scenic action in the period when there was no stage as in the 
somewhat later time of which the scholiast speaks.^ 

The passages will now be considered in order. In the Knights, 
the Sausage-seller is espied (v. 146) at the left, and Demosthenes 
calls out, " O come in, come in ! " In the passage quoted from the 
Achamians, the girls are following their father, who says to them as 
he advances to a central position, " Ye poor bairns of an unlucky 
father, come on and get your bannock, an ye find it anywhere." In 
the first passage quoted from the Wasps, Philocleon comes in ' fight- 
ing drunk,' torch in hand. He rails at the crowd that follows. The 
avfiv&raif whose party he has broken up, make threats of conse- 
quences on the morrow and retire. The old man is left in posses- 

^ Three periods mast be recognized : the earliest time, when the actor stood 
on the HXeos; the classical time, when he stood in front of the proscenium; the 
Macedonian epoch, when, with the loss of the chorus and the general vitiation of 
pnblic taste, he did doubtless stand upon it. In the first period, dmiBa/rtcy and 
itmraBatvtiv meant * ascend* and 'descend'; in both the second and the third, 
'enter' and 'retire.' In the first period, dycC/Soirt and «rarc(/3aiyff, applied to the 
original ' speaker ' and to the first actor of Thespis, who doubtless took the same 
position, actually did mean ' ascend ' and ' descend.' But with the introduction 
of the second actor, when the dialogue became independent of the chorus, and a 
complete story was acted from beginning to end, involving many ' mounts ' and 
' descents,' the elevation disappeared as an impossible contrivance. This is the 
second period, of which the scholiast had no knowledge. It is surely not without 
ngnificance that just at this time Aeschylus invented what were in effect a means 
of compensation for the loss of the elevation, — the cothum, the high mask, the 
padded figure, equipped with which in tragedy the actor stood out distinct from 
the members of the chorus. The terms might still be used in a technical sense 
when the actor made his entrance or exit Under just what circumstances they were 
so used win be noted later. See p. 170 f. They occur, in fact, only in comedy. 
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sion of the field, with the girl (avXi/rfRs) whom he has carried oflf. 
The scene has been a spirited one entirely at the right. The <rv|&at>- 
Toi have appeared and disappeared. Then the old man dtuks on 
0ie scene toward the centre, saying to the girl, who has been standing 
at one side and who is apparently reluctant to come forward, ''Come 
on here ! Lay hold on this old ' rope.' But be on yoiur guard, for 
the *rope ' is rotten." The following verses show what the acticm was. 
The iTxpivlov was the o-kvtlov KaOtiyLww with which every comic actor 
who played a man's part was equipped. Philocleon pulls the girl 
in in a manner that did undoubtedly '' provoke the laughter of the 
boys."^ It will be agreed at once that the problem of the scenic 
action is made enormously difficult by the supposition that Philocleon 
is on a lofty ' stage ' and Dardanis down below in the orchestra ! 
And yet this view has been seriously advanced.* 

In the first of the two passages where icarajSouvav occurs, the word 
is used in a metaphorical, not in a literal sense. icarajSoiVcty here 
means in certamen descendere^ as is now generally agreed. The 
word occurs in this sense in Herodotus, Sophocles, Xenophon, and 
Plato,* and this sense exactly suits the connexion here. 

Certain preliminary considerations are necessary to the interpre- 
tation of the second of the two passages where Kara/Somir occurs in 
the apparent sense of 'descend' (EccL 1152). 

It should be observed that the codices assign nothing to Blepyrus 
after verse 1150. He has something still to do, but nothing further 
to say. To assign to him any part of the l3nric which begins at 1163 
is a mischievous modem fiction. This belongs to the chorus, and R 
assigns it in four parts to semichoruses. Again, in 11 38 /uijpaxac 
cannot refer to the chorus, as the scholiast says that it does. The 
chorus are women of the age of Praxagora, and they are spoken of as 
ywaticcs. So by Praxagora in 504 ; by the maid in 11 25 ; by them- 
selves in 1 164. But ficifxi^ in Aristophanes signifies y<mng girl, lass. 
Cf. Thes. 410 (unmarried), EccL 611, 696 («paia), Plut. 1071, 1079 



1 Ct Nub. 538, 539, Ach. 1 216, 1 21 7 (a similar scene), Nub. 754, Vesp. 739, 
Thes. 643 ff., et pass. See also Mtiller, B.-A,, p. 246 f. 

' " Alloqnitur scortilltim illad, quod in convirio arreptum sequi se jussit, et e 
loco snblimi stans blande appellat et ascendere hoitator." Chrestien. 

' This sense was recognized early. Cf. Suidas (s.y. irarijSa) : ical varajBoP 
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(note especially). It is equally clear that raahC in 1 152 cannot refer 
to the choms. The leader of the chonis would have said ^i»Ss, as 
universally^ and certainly would not have excluded herself, raahi 
refers to the fuipoMei. Besides the chorus, the maid, and Blepyrus, 
then, the presence of others on the scene must be recognized, — 
of the dancing-girls idiom Blepyrus is bringing to the dinner. 

Again, the language in 1153 should be noted. The chorus says 
i'T^ofuuj which means not simply " sing," but " sing in accompani- 
ment." Cf. Eur. Elec. 864, HdL L 132. On the old view the words 
would have the absurd and impossible meaning, ''As you descend 
from the stage, 111 accompany you with a bit of a song " ! Just here 
an acute observation made by von Velsen is pertinent In account- 
ing for the omission of the chonis ibUowing i iii he says : " XOPOY 
adieci editores secutus, quamquam ipse magis in eam sententiam 
inclino, ut omnibus illis locis non cantus, sed solas saltationes chori 
fiiisse putem." The close of the play, which is exactly similar to the 
dose of the Wasps, confirms this view. The poet furnishes, for the 
further delight of his audience, an elaborate dance performed by 
specialists. These are the /uijpaiccs. 

The last scene of the play, then, is as foDows. The maid comes 
in ( I II 2) from the dinner to fetch her master. Her language shows 
that she is tipsy. In reply to her question where her master is, the 
chorus answer, with comic recognition of the situation, ^ No doubt 
hell turn up shortly." He does appear at once with the ^ulpaxes. 
The poet has a special purpose in producing them, but aside from 
tins tiieir presence with Blepyrus is perfecdy motived. Such opxT 
orpiits were among the commonest means of entertainment at an 
Athenian dinner. The maid addresses her master in lively and jovial 
language. He is in quite the same mood, cracks his joke, and says 
he is 'ofil* With the words in 1149, 1150 the 'business* of the 
play is practically at an end. Only the 'exeunt omnes' remains. 
It is at this point that the chorus say, " Why, then, don't yoa take 
these girb and go? And as you retire^ 111 accompany yoa widi soi^ 
in anticipation of our dinner." Blepyrus brin^ ibfward the daoceis, 
and after a word from the coryphaeus to the judges, the oiclicstic 
peribrmaDce begins. The first semichorus joyoudy sing diat dnaoer 
waits, and exhort the second semichonis to the dance ; they, widi 
die woids Tovro 1^ (1166), exccntf a movement sinqilf to the 
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music of the flute ; then follows the special dance of the pd^mm 
(who certainly are referred to by rmjin in ii 66), accompanied \ri the 
song of the first semichonis. In this song occurs that extraordinaiy 
compound in idiose invention the rioting humour of the poet vies 
with his dancers isx the faivour of the audience. With tiie foflowing 
soQg of the second semichorus, all finally leave tiie dieatre at the 
right, dancing, led by Blepyrus. 

If this explanation of the five passages is correct, these are die re- 
sults. It is shown that the old interpretation of the terms (' ascend ' 
and descend*) is impossible for the Vitruvian stage in the third 
and fifth passages ; moreover, in the fifth, that the sense ' retire ' is 
also impossible in the scholiast's application of the meaning, since 
actors and chorus are on a leveL The last passage, t h ere fo re, is 
positive proof against the existeixre of a stage. 

The words Anfiaurmt and mro^guirar ((^d-fiishiooed terms, come 
down from the Withers), when thus employed, are always used with 
a ^>ccial touch of humour. By their use the speaker reminds die 
audience* in the good-^natured way characteristk: of comedy,^ diat 
he and his fellows are * on the boards.' When diere is no such inten- 
tkxwdie (»dinary words to express ' ^yproach ' and ' departure ' are 
used, generally wpommnt and vpa^jfiBr^aL, or manmrm.^ But many 
odters ocoir. In no one of them, however, is there the feast in&s- 
txoQ of change of feveL The plays are fizE of flhBrtrati o ns» The 
for example, occur in die Birds. The case, it wiE be re> 



^ Tbe bttmorcras wmy m whkh the conic actor takes tbe spcctitDO nito bs 
ccmiitleiice in. openly tecogiaBUtg the dieatre ami tfci 
SlistratioBS in cometlv. Tbnsy the jokes by direct tefei e uce to the 
A^ 4fi8i, 4fi9^ Tbes. 96^ 265, c£ Vesp. 14751 the re fe r en ce to the 'scenes,' ftx 
731 : bt> the tUvodiss^ Nub. 326. Av. 296; to the statue of Hetxnes in front of the 
proKeniunu Nub. 147^^ ^ the seafis^ Eq. 163; 704, Nob. 1205; to the maak-makecv 
Cq. 232; to the scene-ahiAer. Fto 174; to the coostabteSk Ftx 774: to the duxn- 
gqsK Ach. tt55» F^ t02& Tbe references to the poet,, to im&rtdtoiis in the ancfi> 
ettce» to the auniience coUectivciy^ to the juii^e^ are veiy itiinteroa&. Of the same 
feneral intent is the eaqneaa recognition by the choms at the done of the pinjs 
that they have been tomiahing the spectaCois entertainment* as Xnb. C5KV Vesp. 
»S3^ 1557. P^ ^^5^*357. Tbes. 1227. 

^ :^ee E. Droysen. Qmtestiimt^ Jt Arisiopkamis He Scatmta^ who has coQectBi 
the ittsCan«:ea» a» ^Iso diose where an actor enters or leaves by the 
Tlte terms Qsed in thiscaae are genetaUy tiiriM&and 
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memberedy is always that of an actor approaching or leaving by a side 
entrance (or more probably by the parodos). To express approach 
in the Birds, we have ij/cciv, 992, 1022, 1038, 1587; rpixwy 11 21; 
iaOdif, 1169; TTpoaUvai, 131 2; Trpotyipx^frOajL, 1341, 1414, 1709. To 
express departure we find PaBt^tiv, 837 ; icmi, 846, 990 ; d,7r€px€<rdai, 
948 (bis) ; licrp^xuVf 991 ; VTrairoKivuVf lOli ; virayav, 1017 ; dirccrac, 
1020, 10269 1029, 1636; dircxro/Sciv, IO32 ; dirorplxay, 1 162, 1549; 
6anm'€r€tr$ai, 1369.^ 

The foregoing interpretation of dvafiaivuy and icara/Satvciv is pow- 
erfully supported by the negative consideration that they are applied 
only to actors, never to the chorus. And yet, on the old view, we 
should expect the words to be used of the movements of the chorus 
rather than of those of the actor. For assuming for a moment the 
existence of a stage, for the sake of the argument, the case stands 
thus. There is only one place in Aristophanes (Plut. 253 ff.) where it 
is necessary to assume that an actor comes in through the parodos.' 
He may come on through the wings. This is the view of the second 
scholiast on Eq. 149, who certainly thought that there was a stage. 
The actor, then, is on the ' stage ' from the first, and the word dm- 
fiatyuy in the sense of *' come up from below " could not properly be 
applied to him. But the chorus are incontrovertibly on a lower level, 
in the case assumed, and as incontrovertibly in many instances they 
mount the ' stage,' that is, come to the main scene of the action. In- 
stances of this in seven of the eleven plays are cited below. Now it is 



^ Those who believe that iumBaiptu^ and KarajSo/rf tr signify ' ascend ' and 
' descend ' may well be called upon to explain why the actor is brought in only 
a few times through the parodos, but in so many other instances through the 
' wings.' What discoverable reason is there for making the place of entrance of 
the Megarian and his girls in the Achamians (729 E) different from that of the 
Boeotian and his servant (860 ff.) ? Or that of Xanthias in the Wasps (1292 E) 
difiierent from that of Philodeon and Dardanis (1326 E)? But Sch6nbom (Z>f> 
S^ffu der HeUenen)^ Droysen, and others invariably bring in the actor by the 
' wings ' unless they are forced to adopt the alternative. 

* Not that, on the assumption that there was no stage, this may not naturally 
have happened. If the stage is abandoned, the setting of all of the plays will be 
much simplified. This is not the place in which to illustrate the bearings of this 
important £sct, but see Dr. Ddrpfeld's brilliant picture of the scene and action 
of the Agamemnon, as given by Miss Harrison, Mytkoingy and Monuments of 
Ancitnt Athens, p. 292 f. 
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extnoidiiary diat tiie dioras shoald be cxlioned or siioold e^ 
uiocber to mount the ' stage,' as it is said, or shookl be otdaed off 
the * stage ' down into the orchestza, and jet that the terms iamfimavm 
and nemfimavw should never be apphed to them, althoi^ ^ipbed to 
the actor in similar circumstances. The wtxds used are Teij difier- 
est. They are never tenns impfnag cJkai^ nf ImtL For example, 
in the Wasps, the old dicasts, when thej make their attack iqKMi 
Bdehdeon, who is direcdr in front of the main scene, diat b^ oo 
the stage if there ts a stage, sar ns cr w rr ^^ idpm {422) and 
A* ir mrrm «bp» (4^3)- Wben ther are diiren oa, the vonls arc 
•JK iwm I USS) and V ^A,Upo> mT {pw 4xw«, 
V46o>. So in the Biids the nlwusinn to attack b & m, £1 
€T^ fartifikpc v«X^Mr <y^nr ^onUr ( 543 £> : izki a Eole later cUJU- 
X» ,^«^ V3<M>« Tbc cruras £ift back with dke vcfds ««7* cs vrnfir 
V40ok In tbe IVKre. Hermes exhocts ti&e ccursw tSm wm iwsk m tm- 
^Mmt r«rs XMta^ «o&Ucrc i42r>. aad :r:ie vocd !=3cd &^ riiiMTW thesr 
6u&E^ bifeck 2$ iT««Mifc v550>.* OostntKos aeed vie c« mcsEp&d. 
Tbe |?oet*^ actsil c^ioece ot «\3ris rs t^^ese :u£ : BL:ii > ?fy sb^^vs Mss t!at 
tibe exibOfftasacc cr ccosa&iai cuaoc b^rre '>^s!£ s? a&cia£ a * scx^ * or 
j!Q» d^«!a ev:fla is^. hzc ^> ccfs^e tibrvx^i becvetsi :33e viz^ xsil 

)ex»s jhm^i^fcjigi .Kdi wrniJkjMHr c jsflix 2sDRf a^fti :3ie iniTink-igM i 






TS( inc^ "vriL. ve ccivK9fie3»re^ ^ Trsesittii im5sr :3e SaUkmsBg 
iU. TSt .^^psstiQC ««it Iit:^^«siSJe Stoiici3i&. 
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I. Argument from Mingling of Chorus and Actors. 

In twenty-five situations in the plays of Aristophanes the chorus 
and actors (or mutes associated with the actors^ or — in one instance 
— a musician who comes from among the actors) are at a given 
moment on the same level. In eleven of them, on the old theory, 
the chorus are on the ' stage ' ; in fourteen, actors, mutes, or a musi- 
cian, are in the orchestra. 

The argument from these instances will stand thus. If the facts 
are as stated, the burden of proof rests on those who believe in the 
existence of a stage to show that the given situation is, so far as a 
common level is concerned, not the situation throughout the play. 
If nothing in the language or course of the action prior or subse- 
quent to these situations indicates that there has been a change of 
level, we have proof that the 'stage' in Aristophanes is a fiction, 
unless we either deny in the first eleven instances that the chorus 
entered by the orchestra or assert for all of them that Aristophanes, 
generally so careful in furnishing motive for introits and exits, allowed 
these changes of level to occur without intimation. 

Chorus on the same level with Actors* 

I. HMIXOPION. 

ovTos (TV n-oi tfcif ; ov ficycif ; <tf$ ei tfcvcis 

rov &iihpa, rwravj avros dpOi^u rdxp., 

Ach. 564, 565. 

The first semichorus are about to strike Dicaeopolis, when the 
second violendy interfere. Ouvuy signifies in Aristophanes and else- 
where to strike with some part of the person or with something in 
the hand.^ Before the great Euripidean scene, when the intention 
of the chorus was to stone Dicaeopolis, the words used were fiaXXto, 
voiiu (once), and Karakfwo (or an equivalent expression). 

3. XOPOS. 

i)(€ vw, iircyfco^'or Xafiiaty roSc. 

£q. 490 and 493. 



1 Cf. Eq. 640, Vesp. 13S4, Av. 54, 1613, Lys. 364, 821, Rao. 855 (meta- 
phorical). 
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These verses are assigned to the chorus inRVAPMrS. The 
editors, following Enger, assign them to QHmmfi A, doubtless because 
of the extreme difficulty of the scenic situation on the supposition of 
a stage. This sort of error is wide-spread in the texts. Other in- 
stances will be noted below. The scholiast explains the action: 
armp SiSownr avr^ dXu^€ifr$aAj um €V)((pSi^ 6Xur$aaf€iw Swnfrau And 
again : oxopoSor cnrrf wptoa^ipia. o ^airi Sdy avror 



3. XOPOS. 

OVQ^VOTCOir TC TUV CQTCIAmF TttWTlJl. 

£q. 921, 922. 

An the codices give the words to the chorus ; Bergk, Kock, von 
Velsen to the iXXavrxyrmSsf^^ doubtless for the reason mentioned 
above. The coryphaeus at this point jocosely hands Agoracritos a 

4. «IAOKASOX. 

B.^£AYKAEOX. 

ov)^ tnnkrt^l ovic cs icojpaxas ; ovtc astrc; mUr^ivk^* 

Vcsp. 431, 432, and 458. 

At the close of this spirited scene, Xanthias does as he is ordered, 
and dubs the chorus. 

5. BPXHX 

cuTtdrrcs is nixyrra rovs XtSon^ ol^cXxcrc. 

XOP02. 
vrorcurc 8^ tqs koI Korayt rouitv icmXfi* 

XOP02. 
iXX oycror wvw cXxcrc lau <r^^ 

TPYTAIOl. 

Pta 426. 427; 458* 9Bd 469-H7<- 
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The chortiSy Hennes, and Trygaeas are all pulling at once on the 
ropes by which the great statue of Peace is finally brought to light. 
The chorus takes part in the libation, 431-457.^ 

6. 01K8THI. 

h Tovro Twff iaraa lorrcs x»pu>¥* p^ 970-973. 

The servant has doused the chorus {rourSi, 969), who stand about 
those engaged in the sacrifice, and join in the prayers offered. The 
dousing scene is similar to that in Lys. 381 ffl, where the semi- 
choruses are on the same leveL See below, p. 185. See also the use 
of icaTax«w in Ptut. 790. 

7. TPYTAIOl. 

iXX* m wpo rtfv JToywrcs ifi^SoXAco^f r«fr Xayfmv. 

Paz 1312. 

The kitchen scene begins at 1191. C£ 1197. Trygaeus is about 
to go within to the dinner that has been made ready. The chorus 



* I u M i c e i f e diat the wtooad fceae in the Peace was managed as foOawn : Try- 
gaeus momtB skjwaid on his becde. The ffth aad senraati go witfam (149), — 
an important hd to aoCe. In mid'air Trygaeas chants the TCfses that ffwe the 
scene-shifter die time needed lor the change of scene. Trygaeas actnaBy aii' 
dremcs him in appeaBng Vangnage (174)' The new scene is suspended* as was dbe 
old one,on&e waDof the proaccnism. It represents the •kXa of Zens (178), in 
front of which die scene-shifter and dbe attendaals pik a heap of stonei^ snless in- 
deed these were already there, concealed daring the fiat scene by dbe wall of the 
beetle-pen. The becde geady d escends to the floor of the ordbcatra. Trygaeas 
dismonnla. He is now iw •ifs^. The scene thas ooncenred can be pcrfecdy 
managed daring die ktkrmg action. Thai^ Trygaeas aanoances the hoar has 
come to haal Peace oat of the pit in which War has iaaonared her (292 ft), and 
smnmons the choroid who c o aa e followed by a great crowd. HeraMS finally won 
over, himfelf lends a hand (41^, 4I7)« Mad takes direction of the work« lie bids 
die choras and their foSowers oook in (<«rWrr<f, that m, to the apace between 
die wings) and ifaovcl sw^ die atones (427). This they do, and when the Sfa^ 
tion has been amde and the ropes hare been adj^asted, they afl pall to the ^ V<^ 
heave ho ! * of Hezaaes (4^ C). HaaXly the ochen are parfied aiide and the 
choras of frtrsKiB pal alone (508 C). And so the action coadoMes in the sios' 
pleat manner powi^Jr — In one other pl^cf Aristophanes the scene is changed 
with an actor pfcaeat, namely, the Frog^ in which Che poet had resort to n 
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are invited (cf. 1 305-1 310) to fall to on whatever has been left in 
the kitchen of the dishes that have been prepared. 

8. xopos. 

^XcXcXcv x^P^ KoBf^ ro ^ofui^ * ov fUXXew ixp>^' 

cXxc rtXXc waU Sci^ icovre wpwnjv rip^ xy^P^"^* 

Av. 364. 365. 

The pots are on the old fellows' heads. 

9. XOPOS rEPONTQN. 

#c^ fill KoXowTvy rovs fJuoxXms x^LXoNrtv al yvmuces, 

Lys. 310, 311. 

The old men are just in front of the main scene, from which 
Lysistrata enters at 43a Here they intend to set their fire going.^ 



10. esPAnoN. 

Lys. 1 241. 

The persons who appear are Lysistrata, a semichoms of Laco- 
nians, and a semichoms of Athenians. They come directly from 
the main scene, the gates of the Acropolis. 

1 The language of 286-288 (note ec^v) seems at the fiist glance to indicate a 
change of lerel, but only at the fiist glance. These verses are part of a lyric 
strophe, which is followed immediately by the antistrophe. Four such lyric num- 
bers occur after the entrance of the chorus of old men before they turn to the 
main scene and at 306 (the verses beginning here are iambic tetrameteis) pro- 
ceed to execute the purpose for which they came. During these lyrics the old 
men are in the orchestra. They ceitainly cannot be mounting the stairway that 
leads to the ' stage.* The language in 286-288 is perfectly justified by the scene, 
which represents the approach to the Acropolis, with the vail above. (Lysistrata 
and other women appear here in the course of the action on i^ of the prosce- 
nium, 829 ff.) That the poet was thus able, assisted by the painted scene, safely to 
appeal to the imagination of his audience finds striking confirmation in the Thes- 
mophoriazusae. The second scene of this play is the Thesmophorium, which 
stood on high ground. Mnesilochus, announcing the coming of the chorus, says 
(281), Iror rh xp9/k* Mpx^ ^^ ^f x/yrv^f. But the chorus are coming into 
the orchestra on a dead levd. Compounds of Mi are used also in 585, 623, 893, 
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II. Thes. 73<>-73*- 

Daring the time diat intenneiies between die exit and rea|^)eaF- 
ance of the First Woman widi her scnrant, the chofos are left in 
guard of ^Inesilochiis, who has fled to the altar in the Thesmof^io- 
ham. The chofos have been implored for help in 696-698. Tkej 
give the advice to set him afire in 726, 727. He will be free to flj 
while the First Woman is off the scene, if the chorus do not guard 
him. The Third Woman is set to guard him (762-764) wben the 
First Woman leaves the scene a second time to go to the prjtanes. 
The certain coodnsion from this last situation is that there was no 
one present competent to keep watch durii^ her first absence ex- 
cept the choniSy and that the poet who provided for the second case 
would not have n^^ected the first. The diorus are free during the 
following scene to bring on the parabass. During the first scene, 
idiile the diorus is in charge of Mnesilochus, there is no lyric 
number. 

Actors^ Mutes, or a Musician on the same level toiA Ae Chorus, 

1 2. AlKAIOnOAfX. 



Adi. 1 251. 

Dicae<^x>lis, the two girls (1200), and the chorus leave the theatre 
together. 

15. JIKAIOX. 



% • 



Nob. 1109-1104. 

For a discusaon of the action here, see below under 20. 

14. XOPOZ. 

If /IOC Ttt^v ' rovro y«^ aUuf rm wmpot Sfl^puDcr, 
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Philocleon, the three sons of Carcinus^ Xanthias, and the chorus 
leave the theatre together. On the force of Karafiarw in 15149 see 
above, p. 168. 

15. TPYTAIOS. 

Sevpo <rv* 
KwraBi^oiiajL yhp avroi ii fiiaxns cEyoiv. 
dXX* cS wpvT6y€t9 &€X€<r$€ r^ 0ca>piav. 
OSuar* tk Trpo&vfAiOi 6 Trpvrayi^ mpfBi^aro, 

Pax SSi, 882, and 906, 907. 

For a discussion of the action here, see below under 20. 

1 6, TPYTAIOl. 

KoX roif Oiaraii fUtrrt rcuv KptBSiv* 

OIKETHS. 

iSov. 

Pax 962. 

For a discussion of the action here, see below under 20. 

17. XOP02. 

dAA* dpdfuyoi <f>€piafuv ol trporerayfUvoi rov wyLffnovy cSrSpcs* 

Pax I339-«34I- 
Trygaeus, Opora, and the chorus leave the theatre together. 

18. Av. 665-684. 

The flute-player enters from the main scene, is engaged first with 
the actors present, and then passes to the chorus and plays the 
accompaniment to the parabasis. 

19. Av. 1 706-1 765. 

Note especially 1721, 1722, and 1755. Peithetaerus, the Princess, 
the Messenger, and the chorus leave the theatre together. 

20. A10NYS02. 

Ran. 297. 

Compare the passages quoted above in 13, 15, 16. The situation 
in these four places is practically the same, that of an actor or mute 
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very near the spectators or actually among them. In discussing it, 
we must free ourselves, if possible, of a very natural prepossession in 
faivour of a stage. This prepossession seems to have affected the 
views of commentators, who show a strong disposition not to take 
the poet literally, in the face of the utmost directness of language.* 
Certainly a stage so far removed from the spectators interposes 
a great barrier to the action which the language of the poet seems 
naturally to demand. The scholiast on Ran. 297 felt the difficulty 
of the situation : Iv vpocBpuii KdBrjTox 6 rov Aios (sic) Upcvs. ^wopawTk 
8c riKC9 vtli>9 ^Tfh rdv Xoyciov irtpukOliv koI #cpv^^cU oirurBtv rciv Uplta^ 
rovTO Xcyci. ^cuvovrcu 3c ovk dmi iirl rov Xoyctov, 6XX* iwi rrj^ ^PXO' 
crrpas, iv ^ 6 Atowo-o? iyiprj kulL 6 wkov^ ^TrercXciro. This is a telling 
concession, and it comes early. 

The poet expresses himself in the four passages quoted above in 
language that is direct and unequivocal. In the Clouds, where, 
as the previous verses make it certain, the address is to the specta- 
tors,* the Just Logic cries, "Ye blackguards, in God's name take my 
cloak, for I desert to you." The natural inference is that he tosses 
them his outer garment and disappears among them, up the stair- 
way between the wedges of seats. i(avTOfio\Si might mean simply 
" come over to your side," but no such interpretation of the previous 
words is possible. One does not deal metaphorically with a cloak.' 

Again, in the Peace, with the words Stvpo av Trygaeus is address- 
ing Theoria. He has said (871, 872) that he intends to hand her 
over to the Senate, and has appealed in vain for some ' honest ' man 



1 To cite a single case (Mailer, B.-A., p. 109 •) : " In alien diesen FSllen 
bleiben die Schaospieler auf der Biihne; es handelt sich hier nur um eine Eigen- 
thfimlichkeit der Aristopbanischen Komik, der zafolge der Dichter gem das Pub- 
likum in die Handlung des Stiicks hineinzieht." So indeed tbe poet does, and 
to a mnch greater degree than Mfiller is willing — or is able, with his awkward 
modem contrivance of a stage before a stage — to allow. Muller cites here the 
passages numbered 15, 16, 20 above. 

•There is only one real 'blackguard' on the scene, it will be observed, 
namely the False Logic. 

• But nevertheless resort has been had to metaphor, so difficult is the situation 
in these passages on the assumption of a stage. See G. Hermann ad loc. : " Nam 
nbi omnia plena videt mollium et eflfeminatorum hominum, pemiciem sibi metu* 
ens, ni horum partibus accedat, simuiat se vestem iis transmissurum esse, quo 
czpeditior ipse ad eorum gregem perfugere possit." 
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to come forward and take her in charge. Then he says, '' Come here. 
I*ll lead you into their midst myself and deposit yoii among them." 
This is not the language of a man idio remains standing upon a dis- 
tant stage. Trygaeus hereupon makes the actor who plays the part 
of Theoria strip to his <rwfu£rtoy, and describes the ' maid's ' charms 
at length. And then, "Good Prytanes receive Theoria. See haw 
ta^erfy Ike Prytamis took her from me / " Again the natural inference 
is that the * girl,* amidst the shouts of the crowd, imposes herself 
upon the Prytanis, as if he really were eager to receive her, and 
presently, as in the Clouds, disappears torn view. The actors and 
chorus immediately turn to other ' business.' If it is said that the 
scene is too broad even for the comic stage, a strikingly parallel 
scene may be cited. At the end of the Achaxnians Dicaeopolis is 
undoubtedly in the orchestnu In his diunken good humour he says, 
witv *<rrtr o /3aa«Xm; A roSor t |mk tot Acnror (1224, 1225), that is, 
re^diie m/ drAi/km^ where dbroSorc makes it dear that the otnca^ is not 
m in his possessicHtu and that the command cannot be addressed to 
his attendants as such. Presently he receives the «inm, for die 
chorus say (1230), x*^ Xmfimir tot Acnrdr. It came into his hands 
in dcune manner that invoh^ed, doubtless to his confusioQ and to the 
an>\isen>ent of ^ crowd, die ^x*^ fimnXcky who as director of the 
Ixnaean festival would be pi>c«ninent in the theatre.^ It is danger- 
ous to say what Siovt of a scene wouki be too bro*d for Attk comedy, 
anil prvKleoce may prompt us to inquire wbe ih ei in scenes like these 
ow ju\i$:ment Has not been contzv^Ikd l^ our pirepossesskxis. 

In the l>es»ce occurs also the ptssji^ where the servant ^ttww^wig 
TVk-ja^^us at the sachftce is bk^wk **Now thrcpw sdck bsuiey-conis to 
Um? s^>ectaK«s** ami answers ** I ha\^ done it.'' He did not throw 
the bwie>MN>n«K of vN>«rse^ acjvtss the whoJe $p*ce of die orchestim 
ilitenx^«\3ir betwt<^ the * «a^ ^ and d>e $ea:& If « is mged that 
thi$ «:^ a ^)t of )vdiniv\miTne tv> inmx^ace the folkwii^ }oke, the 
ax^^^K^rr i$ nN^h- that n»4 this^ thi?^ was o4mi done in the theatre. 
I« ^h^^ VX"as^>cji ^5^ 5^^ the |v>rt sax^ 
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'^fU¥ yap oiMC ioT ovrc Kopv Ik ff>opfiii6oi 

verses that make it clear that his contemporaries resorted to this 
device in order to win the favour of the crowd, and again in the 
Phitus (797-799), 



ov yap vpcrwScs ion r^ &&uricaX^ 
icrxa&a teal rpvyaXta r6i% Otta/Uyois 
wpofiaXovr ivl tovtoi^ dr iyay koJ^uv yeXoy. 

The commentators on the passage in the Frogs are generally 
agreed that the priest addressed was the priest of Dionysus actually 
present in the most conspicuous seat in the theatre.^ The reference 
is to the priest also in 308, who is there said to have shown great 
concern for his god ! It is clear that Dionysus runs away at 29 7, 
for Xanthias calls to him presently (301), 8cvpo ScOp* Z S^rrora. He 
must have run to the priest on whom he had called. And the scene 
gains immensely in effect if the action is thus interpreted. There 
is not the least difficulty in doing this, except that caused by the 
assumption of a stage. 

21. nAOYTON. 

^aaf€T€ TOiwvr v/icTc tovt^ 

XofiiraBai i€p<kj x^Sf^ trporifunrt 

rownr rovrov tcwtov fuXjiaiw 

Koi fijokwaZaxy iccAaBovrrcf . 

Ran. 1 524-1 527. 

Aeschylus, Dionysus, and the chorus leave the theatre together. 



1 So Bnmck : " Histrio, qui Bacchom agebat, hone ▼ertnm proferem ad Li- 
beri Mcerdotem we convcrtebat, cni ob dignitatis praerogativam in Liberaliam 
celebratione ledet erat in theatri loco maxime conspicno." Kock : " Wie lonat, 
zumal in Gelahren, der Priester za leinem Gotte fleht, to wendet sich hier derGott 
an seinen Priester, der bei den Festen des Dionyiot die ProCdrie hat" Kock 
does not believe Enger*! aisiunption, that Dionyius actnaUy leaves the stage and 
goes to the priest, bnt confesses that he is at a loss to explain what reaUy hap- 
pened : " Allerdings bin ich aoch nicht im Stande die Vorginge auf der BGhne 
wShrend dieses und der fblgenden Verse genfigend zo erkliren." Merry : " The 
priest of Dionysos sat in a conspicnons place in the theatre; and Dionysus rushes 
across the stage to get his protection." So many others. 



Kol fUvrci av fuw 
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22. nPABAroPA. 

ravras #carcvrpcrt{e. 

EccL 509, 510. 

The women have returned from the assembly. Praxagora and the 
women immediately with her have already freed themselves from the 
gear they had borrowed from their husbands (503). The chorus 
arc alx)ut to do so, and Praxagora urges haste. " Cast aside your 
mantles ! Off with your shoes ! Fling away your staves ! " And 
then, iccu ficiToi <rv fihr raxVa? ioarci*rpcix{c, ** and do you put these 
again in order.** >Miom is Praxagora addressing? Not the leader 
of the chorus nor any member of the chorus, for their answer is a 
reply to her command that they shall cast aside their trappings, not 
to her direction that these shall be put in order. Tlieir answer (514) 
invol\*es a fixeii formula, and is correctly interpreted by Blaydes, 
** eccc humi iacent omnia quae dixistL** Praxagora must be address- 
ing one of her attendants. Orders arc constandy so given in Aris- 
tophanes to scn*ants, the name not being added. Cf. P^ 937, 956, 
960^ 061, I too, ii93» .\v. 435, 947, 95^ 1309, etc The attendant, 
in Older to obey the command of her mistress, must pass to the spot 
where the chonis hax^ Aung aside their mantles, shoes, and staves ; 
thAt is* she must be in the oichestia. Thit the actors are here on 
the sAme lexxl with the chc^nis* is connnned by the rdatioD of choms 
anvi actors at the Ix^nniog of the play. See below, p. 199 L 

l^ep\TK»k the mA)\l« the iiftTK^iT^ giris. azni the choras all kjre the 
ihcAtre Ki$;cthcr. See the discission of tiiis passige, pp. 16S-1 7 



44. T^;n. ^53 £ 

O^rrott has Nren sent tv^ ^rtoh the ch*>njs < rj^-^rS^. He Mnd the 
\*^sM>» e^tt't the \^«vh<*54ra tv>{retbcr a: ^53, cocrosi^g as tbcr come. 
1><^y pw««lh viance* Oan^^ Jejidi:^ of ^:^oo fL>, 

^^ >«Jw» »flnvy»T\i r«<«e«« ^'^•nt^ ^i<t'f>ui 
v^'^^^nix-^^v ;V 'jNrN^i^. HnMi^ tbe oJk^ w^-mum. and tiie choras 
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ThesCy then, are the twenty-five instances where chcxns and actors 
(or mutes or a musician) are on the same leveL The situation 
occurs at least <Hice in each of the eleven plajs. Pertiaps the feet of 
a common level for chorus and actors will not be conceded in some 
of the instances. But the number will still remain astonishingly large, 
and many of them are of great importance in the action of the play, 
since frequently the situation b continued and involves many persons. 

It may be affirmed with confidence that nothing in the language 
or course of the action prior or subsequent to these situations proves 
that there has been a change of leveL (See p. 1 73.) There is not e>*en 
an indication of such a change. In the first eleven instances, where 
the chorus come to the actors, it will doubtless at once be granted 
that the entrance of the chorus upon the scene must have been made 
through the parodos. If we still maintain that there was a stage, we 
are then forced in all of the instances to believe that Aristophanes, 
who motives introits and exits with such care, allowed these changes 
of level to occur without intimation. And this will be urged by those 
who still beheve that in five cases he has been carefiil to indicate the 
ascent or descent of the actor in a similar situation. 

It is of great importance to observe that the argument holds, even 
if we abandon the Vitruvian stage, and reduce the height of the stage, 
as Mr. Haigh has suggested, to six or seven feet The argument holds 
against any stage that demands a stairway. The only stage that would 
not give serious offence would be one raised only a single step above 
the level of the orchestra. And this would be a reducHo ad — nihil! 

II. Argument from the Close of the Hays. 

It is noteworthy that many of the situations just cited occur at the 
close of the play.^ In all but three of the plays the chorus and 
actors go off together.' These three are the Knights, the Clouds, 

^ For the Achamians, see p. 177; Wasps, p. 177; Peace, p. 178; Birds, p. 178; 
Lysistrata, pp. 176 and 186 f.; Frogs, p. 181 ; Ecclesiazusae, p. 182; Flatus, p. i8a. 

* And yet Mr. Haigfa says (^A, T. p. 178) that instances where the actors made 
their exit by the orchestra are only rarely to be met with. In the eight cases 
just cited the evidence that the actors did make their exit through the orchestra 
is certain. If Mr. Haigh is referring to the exits of single actors in the course of 
the play, he is begging the question, so ftir as proof that can be adduced from the 
plays themselves is concerned. What is the proof that these exits did not occur 
throu^ the parodoi? 
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and the Thesmophoriazusae. The Knights must be dismissed from 
consideration, for as Dindorf pointed out, and as is now universally 
agreed, the close of this play is defective. Verses of the chorus 
have here been lost. These lost verses may have contained a direc- 
tion similar to that in Plut 1208, 1209, which would have deter- 
mined the action that closed the play. In the other two plays 
mentioned, the situation demands that the exit of the actors shall be 
hurried.^ 

In the Achamians, Dicaeopolis retires at the right at the head of a 
triumphal procession. The chorus have been completely won over, 
and he has thoroughly routed the enemies of peace. The Peace and 
the Birds end with the h)rmenaeus, with splendid spectacular effect. 
In the Wasps, the poet introduces what he himself tells us is a new 
device. (The date of the play is 422 B.C.) 

** Come, dancing as you are, if you like it, lead away. 
For never yet, I warrant, has an actor till to-day 
Led out a chorus, dancing, at the ending of the play." ' 

The invention apparently pleased both poet and people, for three 
later plays end in a similar manner, — the Peace, the Birds, and 
the Ecclesiazusae. The grouping of actors, Athenian semichorus, 
and Athenian chorus at the close of the Lysistrata must have been 
effective.* The same general effect must have been produced by 
the processional close of the Frogs and the Plutus. 

The fact that the comedies of Aristophanes so generally close in 
this manner is surely not without significance. It makes the suppo- 
sition of a stage extremely difficult. In the Frogs, in particular, 
while there is throughout the play the distinctest apparent separation 
of chorus and actors, for reasons given elsewhere,* yet at the close 



^ In the Qouds, Strepsiades and Xanthias are escaping from the burning 
nouse. See Schonbom, p. 351 : "Strepsiades verschwindet von dem Dache des 
brennenden Hauses aus mit seinen Dienem hinter den Coulisien rur linken." 
Beer's suggestion that 1508, 1509 belong to the chorus has much to commend it. 
See Kaehler's note. In the Thesmophoriazusae, the policeman disappears on the 
nm in pursuit of ' Artamnjoa.' Cf. 1225, 1226. 

*Ve^ <53!$*<5^7» ^t'^"^ ^- Rogers's translation of the play. The codices 
i 1537. The pMMge is quoted on p. 177. 
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of the play chorus and actors unite in the most natural manner. The 
inference in this play, as in the others, is that there was no bar to 
their doing this. 

III. Argument from Impossible Situations, 

In two scenes in the Lysistrata, on the theory of a stage, a chorus 
of twenty-four persons must have executed a dance-movement upon 
it. But this would have been impossible on a stage so shallow as 
that assumed. 

I. The semichorus of old men are certainly in front of the main 
scene at 306-318 ; that is, they are on the stage, if there is a stage. 
They have executed the four introductory lyric numbers in the 
orchestra. At 306 they turn to the accomplishment of the purpose 
which has brought them to the Acropolis. There is no intimation 
that they make an 'ascent.** They lay doi^vn their burdens (307, 
314), dip the vine-torch in the pot (308, 316), and threaten to butt 
like battering-rams at the gates of the Acropolis (309), and, if Lysis- 
trata and those with her refuse to obey the summons and undo the 
bars, to bum the very gates with fire and smoke the women out 
(311, cf. 267-270). 

The semichorus of women enter (with a double lyric number, it 
should be observed) on the level occupied by the old men at 306- 
318. While there is no intimation at any point that the women have 
made an ' ascent,' there is clear evidence in the dialogue which be- 
gins at 350 that men and women are on a common level. The old 
fellows threaten to break their sticks on the women's backs (357) 
and to slap their faces (360 f, cf. 362). The dialogue is spirited, 
and the language implies the possibility of personal contact:' tjv 
irpotrif^^ rrpf x«va T15 (359) ; Otyiav (364) ; aTiTov T<p 8(ucrv\(p (365) ; 
^v <nro3tt> roi9 jcokSuXoc? (366) ; ci r^S* ik l^^ ^ XofiirdBi araOevani 
(376) ; ifiwfyijaov avT^ ra? Ko/m^ (3^1 )• At its close the women 
actuaUy douse the men with the contents of their pitchers.' 



^ See p. 176, note. 

^ What is here threatened is actually done farther on in the play. Cf. 635, 
657, 681, 705. 

' The coarse of the action shows that the scholiast on 321 is wrong in sappos- 
mg that the women are on the ' stage,* the old men below in the orchestra, ir^rov, 
w4rov : Nvr imw iiiux^piop rh \iyop iit yvrautmp 9ia9pxofi4imtf Ayw$9P, Xra ic«l rh 
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The chorus of twenty-four, then, are all on the stage, if there is a 
stage, at the moment of the entrance of the Magistrate at 387. Here 
they remain. But at 476 fT. occur a song and a dance of the old men, 
and at 541 fT. the corresponding song and dance of the women. That 
this lyric strophe and antistrophe were accompanied by a dance is clear 
from the language in 541, lyoryc yap Kv cSvot€ Kofioifi &v opxpvfUinif, 

Here then is an impossible situation, a dance movement executed 
on a shallow * stage,' and that already overcrowded. (See below, 
p. 191 f.) 

It should be added that no intimation is given in what follows that 
the chorus descend from the 'stage.* But the four lyric numbers 
which begin at 614 are clearly orchestic. 

2. An impossible situation, similar to the above but even more 
convincing, occurs at the close of the play. 

Athenians and Laconians have yielded to the women (1178 fF.). 
Lysistrata has conducted the men within the gates of the Acropolis, 
where they have feasted and given one another pledges. Each man 
is to take his wife and hie away homeward (1182 fif.). The feasters 
are announced, tk ^^ yc \<apov<r ivBoO^v (1241), and appear, men 
and women together, as a supplementary chorus of twenty-four, 
consisting of a semichorus of six Laconian men and six Laconian 
women, and another semichorus of six Athenian men and six Athe- 
nian women. Immediately on their appearance through the gates of 
the Acropolis the lyric movement begins (1247). That the songs 
were accompanied by dances is clear. Cf. &iro8ia^<o (1243), 6pxov' 
ficvov9 (1246), 6pXT^aLfievoi (1277), irpoaayt X9P^^f iirdyayt xdpiTas 
(1279), alp€<rff avotlai (1292), u cZa jcov^ iroXXoyv (1304), roSocy re 
TO&7 (1317)- 

In the two situations just described the height of the ' stage ' is a 
matter of no special importance. The argument rests on its extreme 
shallowness, according to Vitruvius and according to the actual 
remains of proscenia found at Epidaurus, Assos, Oropus, and else- 
where. How extremely shallow it was is worthy of special attention. 



0d«p a^i»y jrorax^wo'iy i^ttBtv, rh di AWo iifux^putp i^ iof^pmv icdrotBtp iwtpx*" 
fiivmw rcur iw r$ dirpoir^A.f i us roXtoptciop, The scholiast's imagination was caught 
by the dousing scene at 381 K. He wished to get the effect of height when the 
women soused the men. 
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The ' stage ' in the theatre at Epidaurus was eight feet deep ; that 
is, this was the distance from the entablature of the proscenium to 
the wall of the main building.^ The later stone proscenium in the 
theatre at Athens, which was probably erected just where the earlier 
temporary wooden proscenium had stood, was no further than this 
from the main building. But there was not actually even this amount 
of space for the movements of the actors. How it was narrowed had 
better be explained in the language of those who believe that the pro- 
scenium was in fict the front wall of the ' stage ' on which the actors 
stood. Mr. Haigh says : " The upper portion of the painted scene 
represented merely the sky, and was probably the same in all dramas. 
The lower portion was separable from the upper, and on it was de- 
lineated the building or landscape which the particular play required. 
This lower portion of the scene must have stood some small distance 
in front of the upper portion. It is impossible that the whole scene 
should have been in one piece, and have ascended in a straight line 
from the bottom to the top of the stage. If this had been the case, 
there would have been no room for the narrow ledge or platform, 
which Pollux calls the ' distegia.' ' The distegia was a contrivance 
which enabled actors to take their stand upon the roof of a palace 
or private house. ... In the Achamians, the wife of Dicaeopolis 
views the procession from the roof of the house. At the commence- 
ment of the Wasps Bdelycleon is seen sleeping upon the roof, and 
his father Philocleon tries to escape through the chimney. At the 
end of the Clouds Strepsiades climbs up by a ladder to the roof of 
the phrontisterion, in order to set it on fire. The distegia must also 
have been used in such scenes as that ... in which Lysistrata and 
Myrrina are seen upon the battlements of the Acropolis.' It fol- 
lows from these examples that there must have been room enough 
between the top of the palace or other building, and the surface of 
the scene behind it, to allow a narrow ledge or platform to be in- 
serted. . . . The upper portion [of. the scene] must have been 

* See above, p. I^i. 

' PolL IV. 129, 150: ^ Z\ 9iffT9yia irori fthw ip ofiry fiaat^tt^ Sc^pcf ZmiUriop, 
fitov k^ •{ ip ^Oipivvtus 4 'Arrry^n} ffKhru rhv 9rfwr6r, irori di kcX xdpafios, 

* Ach. 262, Vesp. 68, 144, Nab. 1485-1503, Lys. 864, 874, 883. 
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affixed to the permanent wall at the back of the stage. . . . The 
lower portion . . . would be fastened to a wooden frame a short 
distance in front of the permanent back-wall. There would thus be 
room for the erection of the ledge or distegia between the wooden 
frame and the wall at the back." So too Mtiller, who is more specific 
as to the amount of space taken by this extraordinary contrivance : 
" Indessen ist es eine sehr ansprechende Vermuthung, dass dieselben 
[die bemalten Vorhange] nicht unmittelbar an der Hinterwand be- 
festigt wurden, was nach Errichtung reich verzierter steinemer Wande 
schon des Statuen- und Saulenschmucks wegen nicht moglich gewesen 
ware, sondem an einem holzemen Rahmenwerke, welches jedenfalls 
so weit von der Hinterwand abstand, dass die Schauspieler zwischen 
dieser und jenem sich bewegen konnten." ^ The distegia, even at 
the narrowest, must have occupied two feet. Even then the position 
of the actor who took his place upon it would have been extremely 
uncomfortable and precarious. If the distegia occupied two feet of 
space, the total depth of the 'stage' in the theatres at Epidaurus and 
Athens was six feet. No dance of a chorus of twenty-four was pos- 
sible, of course, on a * stage * of this depth. 

IV. Argument from the Over-crowded ' Stage.* 

Scenes occur in Aristophanes in which the persons introduced 
are so many in number and the properties brought on are so consid- 
erable in amount that the action could not have been properly man- 
aged on a ' stage ' only six feet in depth. The following instances, 
selected from many, will serve as illustrations. 

I. Achamians 1-203. The play opens with a regular meeting of 
the Athenian Assembly on the Pn)rx. The chorus do not enter until 
this scene has closed. The following persons are all 'on* at the 
same time : Dicaeopolis (iff.); a herald (43 ff.) ; the prytanes (40, 
56, 167, 173) ; ordinary ecclesiasts {rrjv €KK\rf<riav, 56) ; Amphitheus 
(45 ff-) ; policemen (54) ; ambassadors (61 ff.) ; Shamartabas (94) ; 
two eunuchs (117). The prytanes and ordinary ecclesiasts sit, and 



1 Haigh, A, T,, p. 171 ff., Miiller, B.-A,, p. 117. — On the theory that actors 
and chorus were on the same level, the * roof-scenes * and the scenes corresi>ond- 
ing to these took place on top of the proscenium. This would give a 'distegia' 
eight feet deep. 
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wooden benches are provided (25, 42, 59, 123). It is impossible 
to say how many * mutae personae ' were brought on to represent the 
prytanesy ecclesiasts, and policemen, but the indications are that the 
number was considerable. Dicaeopolis speaking of the prytanes 
uses the words a^^ jcaroppcovrc^ (26), a natural indication of what 
is presently to happen ; when the prytanes come in they crowd and 
jostle one another in their struggle for a front seat (24, 42) ; the 
herald's order is, irdpvr U t6 irpocrOcv, irdpirt (43 f.), language which 
suggests the press of a crowd whose numbers make it difficult for 
them to get to their places. 

When Amphitheus, the ambassadors, Shamartabas, and the two 
eunuchs have retired, Theorus (134) and the Odomanti (155) are 
introduced. The latter are spoken of as /laxi/JKorarov (dpqjcwv iOvo^ 
(153) and as ^OhofmvrStv ot/xitos (156, cf. 149-152) ; it is said of them 
KarairtXrda'avTai rrjv Bouuruiv 6\rfv (160). 

In this part of the scene from thirty to fifty persons must have 
been introduced, and benches must have been provided for half of 
them. It is worthy of note, further, that a row occurs betwen Dicae- 
opolis and the Odomanti (163-168). To 'set ' such a scene as this 
on a ' stage ' so shallow would be extremely difficult. On the other 
hand, to reduce the number of the prytanes, ecclesiasts, policemen, 
and Odomanti to a handful is without justification. No good reason 
can be given for supposing that the Greeks relinquished the realistic 
effect of numbers in their dramatic representations. The general 
largeness of these representations would suggest the contrary. Our 
undoubted disposition to make the number of the ' dramatis personae ' 
small results from the necessity which belief in the existence of a 
' stage ' has imposed. But in some scenes in Aristophanes the num- 
ber of persons introduced is very great and cannot be reduced arbi- 
trarily by any possible device. Two such scenes follow. 

2. Pax 301-728. The scene describes the recovery of Peace from 
the SvTpov in which she has been buried by War. The chorus are a 
part of the action. The passages which prove that all of the action 
takes place on the same level, contrary to the view of some of the 
commentators, are quoted on p. 1 74. 

The following are participants : Trygaeus (309 ff.) ; Hermes 
(362 ff.) ; the chorus of twenty-four Attic fanners (301 ff.) ; repre- 
sentatives of other Greek states who come in with the chorus and 
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assist in the recovery of Peace, as Boeotians (466), Argives (475, 
493), Laconians (478), Megarians (481, 500). These all actively 
assist in hauling Peace from the orrpor (c£. page 175, note). Far- 
ther, when the great wooden statue is brought to light, two * mutae 
peisonae ' appear with it, Theoria and Opora. 

The list of dramads personae is lacking in R, but is found in V. 
The chorus are there designated as Xopoc ytmpyOv *A0fU¥€w (c£ 190.) 
That they are burners can be proved on the internal evidence fur- 
nished by the play. They are so called in 508, 511, 589, 603. That 
the Boeotians, Argives, Laconians, and Megarians who take part in 
the action are not members of the chorus is equally clear. When 
Trygaeus invokes help (296-298), he calls upon others besides 
£&rmers : 

dAX' Z ycwpyot KOfkinpoi koI rorrorcs 
fcoi Si^fuovpyoc fcoi furoucoi kbI $€voi 
KOI vtjav ani y dcvp it «» riir r cs Acy. 

Further on, workers in wood and smiths are specially named (479, 
480). When the chorus enter, accompanied by the representatives 
of other nationalities, their exhortation is Z IIofcXAiir^ Paq^^iaufuw 
(302). These supplementary persons are finally excluded from the 
action, and the chorus of farmers alone pull on the ropes and bring 
the statue into view (508, 511). The supplementary persons are 
referred to in 538 ffl, where the reference cannot be to the specta- 
tors» as verses 543 ff. prove. Finally the reference in 730 b pretty 
certainly to these ' followers ' of the chorus, who at this point, when 
the parabasis is about to begin, take the implements {(rixw/f, 729) 
and withdraw.^ 

That so great a number of persons could have been thus vigorously 
engaged on a * stage ' only six feet in depth is not conceivable. Pro- 
vision, further, would have to be made for the stones that before the 
action began were heaped over the arrpor (225, 361, 427), for the 
statue of Peace, which was so colossal that it provoked the ridicmle 



^ So Rkhter on 731 : ** r9ts ^oAovtfotf. Sant Tupaxop^rHlf'^'rm mm^ quae nxim 
cnm chore prodiennt a Trygaeo conclamata. Qaonun nnmems non dcfimtns ac 
c e itus ridetur fuisBC, sed quot choreutas tot quasi •mmpaxopf*'^^ fnisBe Tensimile 



♦» 
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of the poet's contemporaries,* and for the tools and ropes (299, 307, 
426, 437, 458, 552, 566 f., 729). 

It is instructive to see how self-imposed conditions have been 
ignored by the commentators and writers on scenic action in dealing 
with this scene. These conditions are a 'stage' six feet in depth and 
a 'distegia' two feet in depth.* Mr. Green places Trygaeus and 
Hermes on "the upper balcony, or pluteum" (the 'distegia'). Here 
the action is carried on till verse 728, when Trygaeus descends by a 
back staircase. Here too is the mouth of the cave, and here the 
goddess Peace (" a colossal image ") and Opora and Theoria appear. 
The chorus, however, mount no higher than the * stage.' From this 
they throw ropes up to Trygaeus and Hermes, who attach them to 
the image in the cave, pass them over pulleys, and let down the ends 
to the chorus. This is practically the view also of Schonbom, but he 
notes that the command of Hermes in 426, 427, dAAa reus a/Luu9 cicri- 
oKTcs ciW ra\vrra r<ns XiOois d^'Aiccrc, really means that the chorus are 
to ascend to the upper level above the ' stage,' entering (curiovrc?) the 
main scene and so coming aloft. They get as far as the stage, where 
they are stopped by Trygaeus, and there they remain. Kanngiesser ac- 
tually brings the chorus upon the Surreyui and has them dance there I 

3. Lysistrata 387-613. The scene relates the contest of the Mag- 
istrate and his policemen with Lysistrata and her attendant women. 
It introduces : the chorus ; the magistrate (387 ff.) ; policemen (424- 
430, 433 f., 437 f , 441 f., 445, 449, 45 1, 455, 462) ; Lysistrata (430 ff.) ; 
the First Woman (439 f.); the Second Woman (443 f ) ; the Third 
Woman (447 (»); sl crowd of women from the Acropolis (456 ff.). 

The proof that the chorus are on the 'stage' at this point is 
given on p. 185 f. The services of four different policemen are 
called into requisition, but the number of policemen present was 
probably greater.* These four struggle with individual women. 



^ Scholiast on Plat Apol. 19 c : mmfutitlreu d4, tri kqX rh rris tlffinis KoXoff- 
ffuchw ^|9p«y 6yti\fAeu EfhroKis AlnoK^K^, Tl\drtt¥ N/irair. 

2 See p. 187 t 

' The words iwi\4\oi^' 6 ro|^f in 449 probably mean " My peeler has the 
worst of it** (meaning the one last engaged), not " I have no more policemen 
left/* as Dobree and Dindorf think. Why Lysistrata says rirrapts x6xoi in 453 
is explained by the scholiast : roOro Z4 ^9im tri ical vop^ Aojct Sai^v^ois r4vcap€s 
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\Vhen they are woisted, the magistrate rallies his whole squad 
against Lysistrata and the three other women, o/iocre x**p^f^or avrw 
Z SicvAtt (vwniifuwoi (451 f.)- Overcome by nmnbers, Lysistrata 
calls, not on the semichonis of women, but on the women within the 
Acropolis for help, and these come rushing forth (456 ff.) : 

** Forth to the fray, dear sisters, bold allies ! 
O egg-and-seed-and-potherb-market-giris, 
O garlic-sening-^barmaid-baking-girls. 
Charge to the rescue, smadc and whad^ and thwack the&u 
Slang them, I say : show them what jades ye be. 
Fan back! retire! forbear to strip the slain.*'^ 

This is lively action for so narrow a ' stage,* with a great number of 
persons ' on.' It b difficult, further, to see how the injunction Inan- 
XvyxTrc (461) could have been an appropriate (wder on such a 'stage.* 

V. Argumtmi from Prohabi&ty. 

I. The chorus in comedy frequendy engage in diak)gue with the 
actors in a very £miiliar manner. >Vlien these scenes are a»tinued 
to any length, the situation is intolerably awkward, en the supposition 
diat the choras are in the orchestra and the actors above the prosce- 
nium. The chorus would be in the positioQ of a perscxi calling out 
to another at a second-story window.* Comparison in the foQowing 
typical scenes of the actual situation as cooceived by Aristophanes 
with die sttuatioQ imposed by the Vitnivian stage will show the im- 
probabilitT that the poet was writing to meet the cooc&ioos imposed 
by such a stage. In the .Achamians, in a long scene (2S0-393) in 
which the dialogue is exdosively between one actcx* and die chorus, 
the chorus come oat of hiding, catch Dkaeopoiis before his house, 
and are about to stone him to death. The ^lorus tittreaten and then 
pleads Dicaeopolis pleads and then threatexts. CL furdiier die la&- 



^ Front Mr. Rogets's tnnsJatioa of t2te ptar. 

' * Desa (ia, wie VUnxr Idirt and das Thcsfcer xn Epu^ans bestSd^ dis 
Lo^Roa sidi ibcr die Occbestra oat 10 bis 12 Fas «hob» so w^rtfe bei der Azh 
■ahme* v^ias der Chor aof dcm ebenes 6ode& der Orcbiestn scaod» Aun& httf (5e 
UogetvisndMii enCstie&eii» da» der Gior bot etva bis sor halben Hotte des Lo- 
getons biziaBgetagit and b«t seineni GesprSchea mifc den S chmuapie fent vk sos 
ctnem KeQer zu cfieaen binaaf ^esprochcn b^tte.** M^Uer. S.^4^ p. t2& ItSL- 
ler is here ar^oiiig &;r tbs sappte m enttgy stige fijc the chocvL. See pt^. xte. 
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guage in 291, Svyootu x/»^ I/a' dirojSXcireiv. In the Wasps (316-394) 
Philocleon is at the window of the house, and concerts with the 
chorus a plan of escape.^ In the Peace (301-361) Trygaeus pleads 
earnestly with the chorus to keep quiet. In the Birds (801-850) Pei- 
thetaerus, Euelpides, and the chorus arrange their plans in the most 
friendly and intimate manner.' In the Knights (1111-1150) Demus 
and the chorus sing to one another. It seems improbable in scenes 
such as these that the barrier of a high stage separated chorus from 
actors. What was probably the actual situation is illustrated in the 
Plutus (253-321), where Carion and the chorus are in the orchestra 
together, whether there was a stage or not. 

2. There is great difference of opinion as to the extent to which 
the device for exposing an interior, called the iKKVKkrjfm, was actually 
employed in the Greek dramas now extant.' 

Haigh describes the eccyclema as follows : " It was a small wooden 
platform, rolling upon wheels, and was kept inside the stage-buildings. 



^ Ajsuming the house to have been of one itory (the fact generally for Athe- 
nian houses in Aristophanes*s time), Philocleon is still twenty feet above the floor 
of the orchestra, if there was a ' stage.' From this altitude, he begins to warble 
his plaintive strain to the chorus! It is improbable, moreover, that the son 
could have been seen by the chorus from the place where they stood in the 
orchestra; but still the old man points him out to them, using the deictic ouroffl 
(337)* ^^' Thes. 1 1 71, where the cAorus, in conversation with Euripides, point 
to the policeman who lies asleep in front of the main scene. Cf. also Vesp. 
1208 flf., where Philocleon reclines; Eq. 1214 fT., where the chests are examined; 
and Ach. 989, where the feathers are thrown out of doors. It is doubtful in these 
cases and in Eq. 98 whether even the first rows of the spectators would have had 
an adequate view of what was going on. With the use of the pronoun men- 
tioned above cf. Ach. 607-614 (note rwySi), where Dicaeopolis addresses mem- 
bers of the chorus in a confidential manner. — The use of the word Toplffrrifii 
also in two places in Aristophanes, in application to the chorus, is worthy of note, 
rohs d* aZ x^P**'^^* ^MBlovs irapttrrdyat (Ach. 443)1 and &fit7s 9 Strai irafy^orar* 
iw\ reuoir Hpais (Eccl. 1114). It seems highly improbable that language like 
this could have been used of persons standing ten or twelve feet lower than the 
speaker. 

2 Sec p. 199, note i. 

' See M&ller, B.-A., pp. 142-148, with the notes, where full references are 
given both to ancient and modem authorities. Neckel (Das £Afyk/tma, Fried- 
land, 1890) denies its use by Aeschylus and Sophocles. In comedy, he says, it 
was used only for purposes of parody. Neckel represents the extreme conserva- 
tive view as against O. M&ller, Albert Miiller, and many others. 
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When it was required to be used, one of the doors in the background 
was thrown open, and it was rolled forward en to the stage. Upon 
it was arranged a group of figures, rejnesenting in a sort of tableau 
the deed or occurrence which had just taken place inside the boikl- 
ing.** So practicaUy MuUer and Oehmichen, who add that, although 
the ecc>xleaia was narrow, siixre its width was determined by the 
breadth of the <jkx>r through which it was rolled out, h was still so 
koig that its surface furnished sufficient sitting accommodatiofi, in 
the Eumenides, (oar the mtire diorus, with Orestes in their midst.^ 
VL the Eumenides was brought out on the narrow Mtraviin stage, 
the use of the eccvclema in the scene mentiooed must have invoh-ed 
Uie chofeutae and the actcr who plajred the part of Orestes in grare 
danger to lite and limU^ 

That the eccydema was a part of the maduncrr of the dieatre 
in the time of Artstoooanes is not a matter of doobc Its use b 
announced in two scenes^ and is referred to unequxrocafir in a third. 
and it must have been brought into reqacatioQ in ocher scenes where 
ineeriors lud to be pre^a:itedL We mar dxsn^ from cocssdfflLtkxi 
the iiK^tances where it hjs been thooarhc br leaxned men tkit resort 
must have been hj&d to it. bet in which is T2se mar tEirbr be regarxkd 
as doobctuL* Tbe sbHowin^ remaiiL 

In the Achanxtassv waen Dkaeopofe? is iboct to -^Is:^ his caase 
be&:^re the chortis^ he desires to present hrmseif to theaa clad in ^e 
dress of i±fce true Eujr^jkieaa hersx Eiinpcdes*> volet raises to call 
hb DEUscer chic of dooes^ Dkaeopci&k stazaiSng be&-'r? the house, 
himself invokes toe poet to comse fcrdt. The answer h^ : 

r>yyiTr.ifr?. 



pw ^>; Nti0. i^ «« tije $dkuihigc ami O. M^fler. S::^v9c Sjin^itm. L rr. jjii' 1 
(y3e< the scociiwc;. 
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SYPiniAHS. 

dXX' dSwaroy. 

AIKAIOnOAIZ. 
SYPiniAH2. 

dAA.' ^icicvfcXiTcrofuu * KaraPalvuv S* ov 0^0X17. 

Ach. 407-409. 

Euripides appears, of course, by means of the eccycleraa,* seated on 
some sort of an elevation. He has about him, in great amount, the 
paraphernalia of his art, ra /muci' Ik r/xiy(p8ea9, iadrjr cXeein/v (4i2| 
413). On the platform by him is the ragged dress of Oeneus, of 
Phoenix, of Philoctetes, of Bellerophon, of Telephus, of Thyestes, of 
Ino. He bestows upon Dicaeopolis from his store the dress of Tele- 
phus, his cap, a staff, basket, cup, potlet, and stale garden stuff. The 
scene ends with the indignant command of the poet (479), 

when the eccyclema is rolled in and the door is closed. 

A similar scene occurs in the Thesmophoriazusae 95-265, where 
the significance of the words ovic#cvicXov/ji€vo9 (96), ciiru) ns . . . /jl* Io-kv 
Kkrfcrdrio (265) is certain. The effeminate Agathon has about him 
on the platform a great amount of properties ; on it is a couch (261) 
and behind it is sufficient free space to permit an attendant to enter 
the house (see 238). 

In these two scenes the use of terms makes it certain that the 
eccyclema was brought into requisition.* Its use is equally certain 
in the kitchen-scene near the close of the Achamians (i 003-1 096). 
The main scene represents the house of Dicaeopolis at the centre, 
that of Euripides on the one side of this, and that of Lamachus on 
the other. The entire space is thus occupied. The kitchen-scene 
represents an interior in the house of Dicaeopolis. When the scene 
closes, his order is (1096), (rvyxXj^c, kcI S€i7rv6y ns iva-Kcvaierw. His 
dinner-box is then packed outside of the house. The scene intro- 
duces on the platform Dicaeopolis as chef, and servants, both men 
and women (1003). They braize and roast meats (1005) and weave 



^ See the scholiast on 408. 

^ See also the metaphorical reference to the eccyclema in Vesp. 1475* 
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chaplets (1006). There are, (^ course, brazieis (1014). The scene 
is full of life and movement.^ 

It is noteworthy that in no one of these three scenes an orchestic 
movement occurs. All the space needed fsx the ecxnrdema 00 the 
door of the orchestra is at the command of the {^Tvrig^t. It is 
ce^tainhr more probable that the machine was rolled out 00 the floor 
of the orchestra than on the narrow space which the roof di the 
proscenium would have a&ided. 

3. P3kssa$es occur in Aristophanes in which the datr i bul ion of the 
pirts and the action are in great conmsaon in the texts, but which 
are immediitelv free of difficulties if w>( assacone that iheie was no 
stige and that the chores had easy access to the main scene. A 
typicjd cas* is Lys^ 1216 ff. 

On the ass:ampdon of a stige« it is xmpcssibie to say in this passage 
to w*K«ft *x»5 in 1217 reffrsL To the •^ 55wctaiores.^ Saydes says. 
Rat the «pestaan addressed to them iv rv •j J ^in. : fim cyw v^ Aa^ 
vA WM5 4Q*rttm««wi : Bei^iier says : *" Sesnnss. <^ ess jimtiM'. qrsos* 
dim vocjtt* ut siibi saat jii?n3W«s in a^cpsiuis issw. qs isnxre votait-" 
IXaiiSvXi rnteipeet? : * Atheaieosas miT^irs- pjci^eniie, 2md ccostat 
^•>?« y«rsoci5> lepreseatxa*, q;aLzii cik-vrns la%l un< aa2, tt. i ro^-i 215." 
Kuvxk^ intR>dbc<s ra this vx>ss2^ sorae ro Kw«r daxa it^ sscaiii^ 
pttr9C«Si be5»3» :**? cbcras;^ iw^ oc wt5?ca jt^ rcz^ zri^esuSaDS ; Kn- 
v5:«t isticii-joes JLxsr. M<^ae^ 5 ccoce^cxTS vc :** acimd. Join, 

TV «vi:tc«s »«v5 arc ^e csdn! fzrtbssr. Tbe passK2:e 25 s peat 

AI .v.'gcchxs dsat^wjT* if w^ jsssiziie t^ai lie 2ncr sceaie cc«» 
<5i:?fc!uly :c5>«a 3^ ccc2j«sc» w^jc2>:iik tb? *js?*r^«abnr re a scag^e. Oa 

v<^iMBf^i»«^ wtio y«o^5» t^ kwIks wto: Iiuxokc xrKa:^ w^ has 
v«^ej ii:>-i*icv t*i*-txi^ a^j?jiw tr^r^amiia Asisxcntw^ £;» 
Nj«a v«i^ o« :&«f a»6sQiKSK wdic^ ius li^^^-tr^^^ Ibf .riufns an^ 
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The action, then, is as follows. The servant, coming from the 
feast with torch alight, says, inside the door,^ to the door-keeper, 
"Open the door I Get out of the way, won't you?" The door 
opens, and he sees the chorus, who after the completion of their 
lyric number have grouped themselves about the doorway, and says, 
" What are you sitting here for? You wouldn't like to have me set 
you afire with my torch, eh? Nay, 'tis a vulgar trick, I won't do 
it. Still if it must be done, to please you " (with a nod to the audi- 
ence), "I'll undertake this task as well." The chorus, with comic 
recognition of the situation, answer, " And we, with you, will under- 
take the task," that is, they are ready to be made victims, for the 
pleasure of the spectators. The scene continues, in Mr. Rogers's 
inimitable translation : 

Servant. " Hang you, be off ! What are you at ? You'll catch it. 
Come, come, begone ; that these Laconians here, 
The banquet ended, may depart in peace. 

( One of the banqueters comes out.) 

Athenian. Well, if I ever saw a feast like this ! 

What cheery fellows those Laconians were, 
And we were wondrous witty in our cups. 

Chorus. Ay, ay, 'tis when we're sober, we're so daft. 
Now if the state would take a friend's advice, 
'Twould make its envoys always all get drunk. 
When we go dry to Sparta, all our aim 
Is just to see what mischief we can do. 
We don't hear aught they say ; and we infer 
A heap of things they never said at all. 
Then we bring home all sorts of differing tales. 
Now everything gives pleasure : if a man. 
When he should sing Cleitagora, strike up 
With Telamon's song, we'd clap him on the back, 
And say 'twas excellent ; ay, and swear it too. 

( TAe chorus again crowd about the doorway,) 



^ Cf. the entry of Xanthias, Vesp. 835, who is muttering to himself as he 
comes in, and particularly Vesp. 1482 ff., which furnishes a singularly parsdlel 
case to the one under consideration. 
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Servant. Why, bless the fellows, here they come again. 

Crowding along. Be ofl^ yon scoandrels» wiD yoo? 
Chorus. By Zens, we must : the goests are coming oat." 

The chorus hereupon ^ back, at each side of the doorway, and the 
two sappkmentary semichonises appear, with Lysistrata, preceded 
by their leaders. In precisely the same manner the chorus £dl back 
at the dose of the Wasps (1516, 1517)9 to gire the dancers space. 

In this and similar passages that interpretation of the action would 
seem to be probable which solves the difficulties of the scenic situation. 

The universal belief in the existence of a stage in the time of 
Aristophanes has introduced grave errors into the text of the poet's 
I^ys and into their interpretation. Scholars have been forced to 
assume that the chorus were not an intimate part of the acti<xi, and 
have thought of the chorus as a compact body, moving throughout the 
play, with some inevitable exceptions, in stiff military order and with 
that military precision with which they did, doubdess^ generally enter 
the orchestra.^ But almost any one of the plays will furnish scenes 
that contradict both assumptions. 

From the very plot of the play, if we may use this word which has 
special modem connotations in application to the Greek drama, we 
should expect to find the chorus engaging intimately in the action. 
In the Knights they come in with a rush, in answer to an earnest 
appeal for help (242 £), to bear aid to Oucrni? A and QfUknfi B^ and 
are throughout the play the relendess and active opponents of the 
Paphlagonian. When Agoracritus leaves to encounter Cleoa in the 
Senate, the chorus equip him with their own hands for the fight 
(490 fif.). In the Wasps they actually fight hand to hand with 
Bdelycleon and Xanthias in defence of PhUockoa (403 ff.) ; and 
when the truce occurs are made the arbiters (521) in the following 
discussion. In the Peace they are the direct agents by which the 



1 Uaxgh is Tcry bold ^A. T^ p. 26S) : * Except on tare occasions the dr*- 
BStic chocuses were drawn op in forms of military regnlan^, both on dieir 
first entrance, and during the progress of the play. Ther presented a perfimdy 
symmetrical appearance in the orchestra.*' MuUer is more cantxoas (£.-A^ pL 
212) : *^Ueber die Stellongen* welche der Chor nach seiner Anknnft aof der 
Thymele einnnhm, sind wir bei dem MangdL eingehender Nachrichten hat ganx 
auf Vermathnngen angewiesen.*^ 
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main purpose of the plot of the play is accomplished, and work 
shoulder to shoulder with Trygaeus and Hermes (427 ff.). Even 
in the Plutus, which was written at a time when the importance 
of the chorus in the drama was beginning to wane, they are sum- 
moned to receive their share in the blessings which Plutus is to 
bestow (223 if.), and actually make their entrance into the orchestra 
in company with one of the actors (253 ff.). In those plays, more- 
over, where they are at first in opposition to the protagonist, they 
become reconciled and afterwards give him hearty support So in 
the Achamians (626 f., 929 ff., 1228, 1230) and in the Birds (627 ff., 
1 1 89 ff., 1330 ff., 1720 ff.).* In such plays as the Clouds and Frogs 
the chorus are not so intimately connected with the action as in 
other plays, first because the purpose of the play forbade it, and 
secondly because of the peculiar character of the chorus ; but the 
interlocutory scenes in each (e.g. Nub. 427 ff., Ran. 431 ff.) clearly 
show how intimate the relation of actors and chorus was felt to be. 

In two of the comedies of Aristophanes the relation of the chorus 
to the actors is strikingly intimate, — they constitute with them mem- 
bers of an assembly. In the Ecclesiazusae, first Praxagora enters, 
then the chorus (30 f.), whose leader speaks here and at 43 ff.,* then 
Praxagora's neighbour (35 ff.), then seven other women who are 



^ Even the codices are frequently in error in the ascription of the parts. In 
the scene in the Birds (801 ff.) where the great City in the Air is given a name 
and its guardian god selected, the internal evidence makes it clear that the 
chorus had their part. In this scene the chorus question, Peithetaerus answers, 
Euelpides is foil. Verses 809 (Brst half), 812, 817 (first half), 820, 826, 827, 
832, belong therefore to the chorus. Koch, with his well-known acumen, saw 
this; Meineke, less clearly. 

Many passages which have caused great perplexity might be cited which 
become easy of interpretation if we reject the theory of a stage. If the theory 
that there was no stage be accepted, the comedies of Aristophanes in particular 
will need careful and thorough-going revision. 

* The codices do not recognize the presence of the chorus till 285, but then 
only N, it should be observed. R has the lineola and B r are silent The ascrip- 
tion of the parts in this play in the codices is notoriously uncertain. Of the 
recent editors, Meineke, Bergk, von Velsen, from internal evidence, recognize the 
presence of the chorus at 30. Even Blaydes, who follows A N in giving 30» 31 
to one of the women, quotes with approval (p. 209 of his edition) Dindorfs sug- 
gestion, who in speaking of the woman to whom 30, 31 are assigned says, " quae 
fortasse chori Kopv^la fuerit" 
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named^ then crcpoi ttoXAoi iroyys ywaTxes (53 f.). They seat themselves 
(57, cf. 130, 144, 152, 169), and Praxagora drills them in the part that 
they are presently to play in the assembly on the Pnyx. They go off 
together, Praxagora and the other women first, the chorus following 
(285) with a quick orchestic movement (289-310). The chorus in 
this scene are in their function undistinguishable from the actors and 
mutes, except at the very close.^ In the Thesmophoriazusae the rela- 
tion of chorus to actors is still more intimate than in the scene just 
mentioned, but still the chorus here better maintain their lyric and 
orchestic function. They constitute, in fact, the meeting, and repre- 
sent the commons to whom the orators address themselves (384,455, 
466, cf. 533, 540). The orators are the First Woman (Micca, 380, 
760), the Second Woman, who presently retires (458), and Mnesilo- 
chus. Philiste, a friend of Micca, is named (568), and Micca has the 
aid of her slave woman (728, 739, 754). Besides these, the nurse is 
present with the baby (608, 609). How many others were present 
with the speakers (cf. ras oXAa?, 607) is uncertain, but probably the 
number of those introduced in addition to the chorus was small. 
This supposition accords with the economy of the play, since the 
chorus appear prominently as such, and since the meeting is pres- 
ently broken up by the discovery of Mnesilochus and is merged into 
the general action. The presence of a large number of mutes would 
be both unnecessary and disturbing. But this prominence of the 
chorus as central figures in the action makes the intimacy of their 
relation to the actors only the more prominent. When the herald 
proclaims that prayer is to be made to the gods (295, 310), the 
chorus answer (312 flf.) and offer the prayer. (Cf. also 332, 351 with 
352 ff.) When the first speaker is about to begin, the chorus say, 
" Silence, silence ! Give attention. She's clearing her throat, just as 
the orators do. Belike she'll speak at length" (381 f.). The chorus 
express approval or disapproval of the views of the speakers (434 ff., 
459 ff-> 520 ff.). \Vhen Cleisthenes enters, the chorus take up the 
dialogue in the most familiar manner (582 ff.).' 

1 This is, of course, a scene which could not have been acted on the Vitruvian 
stage (cf. the argument in IV., p. 1S8 ff.), and it confirms the view advanced on 
p. 182. 

^ The action in this scene of the Thesmophoriazusae was managed as follows. 
The background is the Thesmophorium (278). Euripides, Mnesilochus (dressed 
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The chorus, then^ were an intimate part of the action. No less 
certain is it that the chorus did not maintain a stiff military formation 
during the entire course of the action of the play. In the first place, 
the instances are not rare in comedy where they certainly broke rank 
and file. Cf. Vesp. 415-462; Pax 458-519, 970-972, and 1305- 
1315 ; Lys. 306-318 and 1216 ff. ; Thes. 730-738; Eccl. 30-284. 
When, further, we remember how intimately they were associated 
with the action of the play, it seems somewhat absurd, especially in 
comedy, to keep them standing bolt-upright and stock-still, in mili- 
tary order, in long scenes where they have no orchestic movement. 
Cf. for example the close of the scene that precedes the parabasis in 
the Knights (409-497, note especially 490 ff.') or a scene that fol- 
lows in the same play (843-972, note especially 921 *). Still, when 
we recall the origin of the dramatic chorus, and observe the fre- 
quency of orchestic movements in comedy, we realize that the func- 
tion of the chorus was different firom that of the actor. If we follow 
the indications given in the plays, we shall suppose that the chorus 
could break rank and file on occasion in a manner which did not 
seem unnatural to the spectators, and that at other times, when not 
dancing, they were generally grouped in semichoruses on each side 
of the main action. The division of the chorus into semichoruses is 
generally recognized in the Achamians (557 ff.) and in the Lysi- 
strata (254 ff. and 1247 ff.). So in R in the Ecclesiazusae (1263 ff.). 
It is noteworthy that von Velsen, an editor of great critical acumen, 
has divided the chorus into semichoruses also in the Thesmophoria- 
zusae. Frogs, and throughout the Ecclesiazusae.* The supposition 



as a woman), and Thratta appear at the right (277 ff.). Euripides leaves as he 
came (279) , Mnesilochus seats himself, in a convenient place, between the wings 
in front of the prosceniimi (292), and the maid retires (293). The herald, cho- 
rus, and other women enter at the right (295 ff.). The latter also take their 
seats (cf. 384) between the wings, and here they stand when addressing the 
assembly, that is, the chorus, who occupy the orchestra. — This scene also could 
not have been acted on the Vitruvian stage, and it confirms the view advanced 
on p. 177. 

^ This passage is commented on, pp. 173, 174. 

* This passage is commented on, p. 174. 

• Von Velsen edited the text of these three plays in 1883, 1881, 1883 respec- 
tively; that of the Knights, in which he does not recognize the semichorus, in 
1869. He edited the text of the Flatus in 1881. but the omission of choruses in 
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fBCt^t'fXtA T^yc^^ <;/>mpletely meets the objectioii that if the actais 
played on the same level with the choras, the chonit obscnzed them 
from view. Scenes soch as Eq. 1151-1^3, Vesp. 1122-1364, and 
%«t\. 830 ff ^^n thus be i>etfectly managed. Any one who has sat in 
the theati^ at Athens and looked down into the great s|>ace of the 
orchestra cannot do^ibe that even the details of the action were 
clearly seen. The performance was in broad daylight and in die 
open air. F>orpfe1d, whose carcitil study of die theatre of Dionyros 
at Athens ppves his words great weight, states the fiicts cogendy. 

'' Aber d«r Chor verdeckte die Schauspieler keineswegs : cr war 
gew^hnlich in zwei Halbchore geteilt, wek^he mch nicht immitterbar 
vor den Schanspielern, sondem seitwarts aufetelltcn; cr war nnr 
klein im Verhaltniss m der grossen Flache der Orchestra, aof wekher 
ge5tpie]t wiirde ; tt war durch einfachere Tracht wohl tmterschieden 
von dem .Sthanspieler, welcher darch Kleidting and Kothom [in 
tfnf^tt^y'] nh ff atiptpersoti Icicht kenntlich war ; tmd schltesslich dOrfen 
wir nU:hi vergessen, dass schon die tmtcrste Sitzreihe viel£ach etwas 
tiber <1em Pti<w>K>den der Orchestra licgt, und dass die Bewegungen 
d(*r .Sfilelenden, je h^her man sitzt, nm so mehr von oben, also im 
Oftindrlss, gesehen werden. Obwohl in unsem modemen Theatera 
elti gronntt \e\\ des I'tiblikums tiefcr sitzt als die BUhne, scheut man 
flich nIcht, setir viele Nebenpersoncn auftreten zu lassen, durch welche 
oti gehtig die Haiiptpersonen wenigstens ftlr einenTeil der Zuschauer 
venJer kt werden.'* * 

The rttgtiments presented in this paper have been in the main 
tiegrttive iitnl tlestrtirtlve. I have endeavoured to show that the com- 
f rlies n{ Aristophanes t ould not have been played on the Vitruvian 
stage. U would he ttnfortunate to close the discussion without 
leaving a positive impression. The case with which, on the assump- 
tion thf\t nctors and rhonis were on a common level and that there 
Wj\s niH the l>arrler of a * stage * l>etwcen them, any comedy can be 
' set * is one of the stmivgest arguments in sup|x)rt of the proposition 
that in the time of Aristophanes the ' stage * did not exist The pky 

t!^e llwlM^ tVln^^^^ it owt x>f the cwttw<^emtiiNn. — Von Veltcn *•«» not infhiciiced, 
of ct>Tir«^. m \\^% ronclwsions hy tht conwd<?T<itk>n Ihul there m-** no *«»gc' ia tJrt 
time of .\n?ttoph<^rir». 

^ fWhnrf PkiM, WW*., 14 .\pril 1S90. p» 470. 
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that gives the greatest trouble on the old theory is the Lysistrata. I 
shall, therefore^ close this paper by indicating in broad outline what 
I conceive the course of the action in this play to have been. 

We have before us the temporary wooden proscenium on which 
the scenery was hung, the big circular orchestra, and the two broad 
parodoi. 

The play falls into two acts. The scene of each is Athens. The 
time is daybreak. 

In the first act, the special scene represents the house of the chief 
person of the play, Lysistrata, at the centre. At the right or left of 
centre is the house of Calonice. 

At the beginning of the play Lysistrata enters from her house, with 
an attendant.^ Calonice enters from her house at 5. Women enter 
at the left' at 65, 66, among whom is Myrrhina. Lampito enters at 
the left at 77 with other Laconian women, and is followed by a young 
woman from Boeotia (85 f.) and a girl from Corinth (90 f.). Lysis- 
trata's attendant enters her mistress's house at 199, and returns with 
a cylix and stamnion. Lampito retires at the left alone at 244. At 
253 all the other women troop off at the right to the Acropolis. 

The scene changes. The scene in the second act represents the 
Propylaea of the Acropolis. 

The semichorus of men enter at the right at 254, carrying logs of 
wood and a pot containing fire. Their movements are in the orches- 
tra until 306, when they turn to the main scene between the wings, 
put down their logs, and light their torches.' The semichorus of 
women also enter at the right at 319. They too execute a dance, 
and, this concluded, at 350 discover the men, who now return to 
the open space of the orchestra. The two semichoruses face one 
another.^ The Magistrate enters at the right at 387 attended by 
policemen. He takes his place at centre with the semichoruses 
grouped in front of him at each side. He is in full view of the spec- 
tators. After the conclusion of his bitter denunciation of the women, 
ht sets his men to work with levers on the gates of the Acropolis, 



1 Facetiously called iMtuwa at 184. See Bnmck'i note. 
* These entrances (right and left) were probably all made through the paro- 
doL See p. 171, note a, and p. 183, note 3. 
■ See p. 176, note. 
« Se6 p. 185. 
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when they open and Lysistrata appears at 430. The following scene 
is full of movement^ Three women appear from the Acropolis one 
after the other at 439, 443, 447, to the aid of Lysistrata and of one 
another. When the policemen charge in a body, other women come 
pouring out of the Acropolis (456) and there is a general nUUe^ 
in which, however, the semichoruses take no part. The Magistrate 
and policemen are worsted and fall back. The semichorus of men 
address the Magistrate, the semichorus of women answer, both in 
iambic rhythm, and then the men execute a short orchestic move- 
ment (476-483). The dialogue between Lysistrata and the Magis- 
trate follows. The grouping is effective. At right of centre stand 
Lysistrata and the women, at left of centre the Magistrate and police- 
men. The semichoruses are grouped in front of these at each side 
as interested spectators of the action, of which the audience also 
have a dear view. The dialogue is broken (541-548) by a short 
orchestic mox'ement of the semichorus of women, corresponding to 
the dance of the men mentioned above. Each half of the dialogue 
practically emis with an aiupaestic system (531 £L, 598 fil). Daring 
the first the Nf agistmte receives a wimple and instmments for spin- 
ning; during the secoml he is equipped with the habiliments of 
a cor|>se. The scene finally eihis at 613. The Magistrate and 
polkemen retire at the right, Lysistrata and the womoi widiin the 
Aciv>poli$. 

The s>emichoruscs bring fofwani the substitute for die parabasK 
Lx^^slTiita enters frwm the AcropKilts at 706, foflov^ later b^ three 
won>en. who enter lespeciivehr at 727, 735. 743.* The foor retire 
within the .\civ^ilis at 7Sck After antistix>phic soi^ by the sexoi- 
c)KWxrj9e^ I >^$^$tnta appears at ;^^q on the Acn^wKs waD : diax is. oo 
iKe tv>|> of the |>rvx5cenium. She is immediatehr ioined by Myniiina 
aiKi other wv>wven v^>>>. Cinesias is seen at Ae same time to be 
aff^^achii^ at tK^ kit belv>w, with a chiki, and attended. The 
other wvHwen retire fKvm rjew at S44, and a diak^noe eiisa»« betwrea 
l^psi^dirjita aiKi Oknes«»a$^ Lr$9Str»u Wares liie waB at S64, wbere 
Xtyn^na a^>|y^ar5 at $75. She leaves the waB at SS4, and esters 
lliio«^ the masn $cei»e at SS<^ The axtesidant goes oJT with the 



^ VfVMi ^<^^ 7«M t)^*!*)^. Ve icssipM^ t<^ like l^na W^ 
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child at 908. Myrrhina goes within the Acropolis at 918^ 924, 927, 
935, 939, 945, returning immediately after each exit at 920, 925, 
929, 937, 941, 947 respectively. She makes her exit for good at 
951. Cinesias retires at the left at 979. The herald from Sparta 
enters at the left at 980, the Athenian magistrate at the right at 982. 
Each retires as he came in, the magistrate at 1012, the herald at 
10 13. The men and women of the chorus are finally reconciled in 
a humorous scene full of comic action, ending in a joint dance. 
Envoys from Sparta enter at the left at 1073, Athenian ambassadors 
at the right at 1082. Lysistrata enters from the Acropolis at 1107, 
with a ' muta persona ' who represents Reconciliation. All go within 
the Acropolis at 1188. The united chorus execute a dance which 
repeats the movement of 1043— 1072. The servant enters from the 
Acropolis at 12 16,* and one of the Athenian banqueters at 1225. 
The Laconian and Athenian supplementary semichoruses with Lysis- 
trata appear at 1242. The original chorus is grouped on both sides 
of the entrance. After the dance movements in which each supple- 
mentary seraichorus shows its skill, all retire, the Laconians at the 
left, the Athenians at the right. 



1 See p. 196 ff. 
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Actors, on level w. chorus, 173 ff. 

familiar dialogue w. chorus, 192 ff. 

go out w. chorus, 183 fif. 
Adulterer's cut of hair, 56. 
ibi^parop w. inf. in Andoc., 60. 
iu€oAm, constr. in Andoc., 67. 
Allen, F. D., Gajus or Gains?, 71 fif. 
ifi§iw6p iffrt w. inf. in Andoc., 61 . 
hfofialpttp in theatr. parlance, 164 ff. 
itpaKpd(9t, constr. in Andoc., 68. 
iLpa/u/iytiffKOfuUf constr. in And., 65, 67. 
iuwyttaitts ix*h constr. in Andoc., 58. 
ipJrfKfif constr. in Andoc., 57. 
Andocides, some constructions in, 57 ff. 
kpipx*^^h etc., in theatr. parlance, 176. 
krfyiXXM, constr. in Andoc., 66. 
krrtXiym, constr. in Andoc., 68. 
kTVffixXMf constr. in Andoc., 66. 
Apelles tragoedus, 17. 
AroScdrrvfu, constr. in Andoc., 65, 68. 
ianmplpo/uuf constr. in Andoc, 66. 
kwoKayta, constr. in Andoc., 68. 
iatofalpm, constr. in Andoc., 65. 
Appearing, vbs. of, in Andoc., 65. 
Aristophanes, the ' Stage 'in, 159 ff. 

close of plays, 183 ff. 

dances on 'stage,' 185 ff 

use of iufa'(icaTa')$alpmf 164 ff 

Ach., first scene, 188 f. 
849 explained, 55. 

Eccl., close of, 169 f. 
chorus and actors in, 199 f. 

Equit 413 explained, 53. 
close of, 184. 

Lysistr., scenic action in, 185, 186^ 
191 f., 203 ff 

Paz, scenic action in, 175, 189 f. 

Thesm. 277 ff., action of, aoa 
Asiatic eloquence, 6. 
<|«or, w. ini in Andoc^ 61. 



Barbers, Greek and Roman, 41 ff. 

shops of, 42. 

implements of, 51 ff. 
^aa^lCw, constr. in Andoc., 67, 68. 
duxum, 51. 

calamis/rum, 52. 

CaviOf Faliscan for Gains, 78. 

Cena Trimalchionis, time of, i ff. 

place of, 23 ff. 
Chorus, not in rank and file, 198 ff. 

divided into semichor., 201 ff. 

and actors, on same level, 173 ff. 
go out together, 183 ff. 
familiar dialogue, 192 ff 
xM> constr. in Andoc, 57. 
Combs, ancient, 52. 
Croton, history of, 7. 
Crypta Neapolitana^ 15, 29. 
Cimiae, not Trimalchio's city, 31 ff. 

colony?, 32. 
Curling irons, 52. 

d«7, constr. in Andoc, 57. 
d^Xof, constr. in Andoc, 65. ■ 
Diaeresis of Latin words in Greek, 77. 
9iaip4p9t, constr. in Andoc, 60. 
itidffKw, constr. in Andoc, 68. 
iUaiOP, w. inf. in Andoc, 61. 
Dindia Macolnia, 81, 82. 
iiTkri fidxaipa, $$, 
distegia^ in Greek theatre, 187. 
Ddrpfeld, on Greek theatre, 161, 202. 
ZoKim, constr. in Andoc, 61, 64, 65. 
dropajc, 44. 
Ductile glass, 10 f. 
dum in nedum, 107 f. 

tiitSt, w. inf. in Andoc, 61. 

•trow, constr. in Andoc, 63, 66, 67. 
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^tptifuUf constr. in Ando€.| 66. 

* Either/ idiomatic use of, 129 £, 134. 

iitii^KKTjfia, 193 fil 

ikiyx^t constr. in Andoc, 66, 67, 68. 

fXcos, in Greek theatre, 166, 167. 

iKwtCct, constr. in Andoc., 64. 

Emendations, Liv. (xlii, 17}, 86. 

Lucian, Lex. (5}, 49. 

Macrob. Sat. (iii, 15, lo), 83. 
iv iK§tw^ iffrt, w. inf., 59. 
M9tKv{mt constr. in Andoc., 65. 
^yyiyvtraif constr. in Andoc, 59. 
iy9vfi4tt, constr. in Andoc., 66. 
Entrance and exit by wings or parodos, 

171. 
hrdyayKtSt constr. in Andoc, 58. 
4nayy4\KofAait constr. in Andoc, 64* 
i^* 6fA7r, constr. in Andoc, 59. 
Epidaurus, theatre at, 160 f., 187. 
MffTofMh constr. in Andoc, 67, 68. 
ip&f constr. in Andoc, 68. 
fffTi, w. inf. in Andoc, 58. 
a^CLpros, constr. in Andoc, 63. 
tf{«A^Kx«» constr. in Andoc, 66^ 68. 
I^crn, constr. in Andoc, 58. 

Faliscan praenomina, 78. 

farfeXf 5 1. 

furtum^ idea of, 138. 

Gaavi, ., Oscan genitive, 79. 

Gaaviis, Oscan gentile, 79. 

TdXos (raiof ) in Greek inscr., 72 f., 76 f., 

Tdtos ^tCovwos *'P4vifios, 86. 
Gaius, vocative of, 75. 
Gajus or Gains, 71 ff. 
y9p6fitror 4^ t^ftXr, w. inf. in And., 59. 
Gentile names, two, 81 f. 
ytyw^ffKct, constr. in Andoc, 65, 67. 
yy^firif with &s in Andoc, 68. 
Toffyivios, adjective, 90 f. 
Greenough, J. B., Some Uses of mgue 
(fuc) in Latin, 129 ff. 

Haigh, view of Greek stage, 160 £, 
163 f., 183, 187; on choms, 
198; on eccyclema, 193. 

Hair-cutting, 44; modes of, 45 S. 



Haley, H. W., Quaestiones Petronianae^ 

Iff. 
Hearing, vbs. of, in Andoc, 67. 
^itffr6w 4m, w. inf. in Andoc, 61. 
iiy4ofuu, constr. in Andoc, 64. 
'Eirr^pcior K^/uiy, 51* 
ifux4iyfl, 98, 100. 

4lfAUCOT^KtOV, 98. 

tbplaKm, constr. in Andoc, 64, 65. 
Hiatus, in inscrip. iamb, trim., 90. 
Hirrins (or Hirrus), Gavius, 83. 
HSpken, view of Greek stage, 161 f^ 
ot4w Tc, constr. in Andoc, 59. 
6fAokoy4ct, constr. in Andoc, 63, 64. 
Hoping, vbs. of, in Andoc, 64. 
6pdM, constr. in Andoc, 65, 67. 
8f, w. clause in Andoc, 67. 
tfftop, w. inf. in Andoc, 61. 
8ti, w. clause in Andoc, 66 t 
dircCpx*^ constr. in Andoc, 59. 
hrurx''4ofuu, constr. in Andoc, 64. 

Impersonal verbs and phrases in Andoc, 

57 ff. 
Indirect discourse in Andoc, 62 fi. 
Infinitive in Andoc, w. impers. vhs., 
57 ff 
in indir. disc, 62 ff. 
w. fi4\X9tf 62. 
Inscribed Kotylos from Boeotia, 89 fi^ 
invo/ucrum, 52. 

Jannelli, Cataldus, 35 fi^ 
Julian's barber, 41. 

leakofilsf $2, 

Kantharos, 93, 95. 

Kar€L0alyuw in theatr. parlance, 164 £ 

KaraXafJifidytt, constr. in Andoc, 65. 

Kcera/pay4is, constr. in Andoc, 65. 

Kvniyop4w, constr. in Andoc, 68. 

KdrowTpor, 5 1. 

K^os in hair-cutting, 45, 48, 50. 

Kitchen scenes in Aristoph., 175 f., 195. 

KkjfZitr Kcerux^t constr. in Andoc, 66. 

Knowing, vbs. of, in Andoc, 64, 65, 66, 

68. 
k6v9os, defined, 49. 
Kopu^ala, 49* 
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Kotylos, inscribed, from Boeotia, 89 E 
itirrv\»tt fonns of, 95, 99 f. 

and jroT^Aif , 94. 
Koi^c^f, 41. 
«covp(f, 53. 

KpLriffriv (^icp§7rr6w) iffrtf w. inf^ 61. 
ifp«|, 49. 
KfMB^KoSf 49. 

KTtls, 51. 

iirvp«7y, participial constr. of, 143 ff. 
Kylix, form of, 96 f., 99, 100. 

Xai^ibw, with particip., 150 f. 
Learning, vbs. of, in Andoc, 65, 67. 
\4yt0t constr. in Andoc., 63, 66, 67. 
Lekythos, form of, 97, 100. 
Livy (xlii, 17) corrupt, 86. 
XoTovoiM, constr. in Andoc., 68. 
Locian (Adv. Indoct 29) explained, 53. 

(Lesc. 5) emended, 49. 
AtwrreAci; Constr. in Andoc., 61. 

f»dx«^^P^ /iax«^'f» 5' f» S3 ff- 
Macrobius (Sat, iii, 15, 10) emended, 83. 
Maecenadanas, cognom. of Trimalchio, 

II E 
Magistrates in Comae, 32; in Neapolis, 

31 ; elsewhere, 32. 
lioKfiiw, w. inf. in Andoc, 61. 
/MiAAtft, 49. 

fuofBdim, constr. in Andoc., 67. 
/u;^vp4oftat, /iA^vpts, constr. in Andoc, 

68. 
fitlpti^ meaning in Aristoph., 168 L 
fi4x\m, w. inf. in Andoc, 62. 
fi4finifuut constr. in Andoc, 67. 
Menecrates citharoedna, aa 
tvnv(m, constr. in Andoc, 63. 
Metre of CIL. z, 5282, 74 t 
fda fidxatpa, defined, 45, 4^ 54. 
MorMciot (k^XiI), 92. 
Morgan, M. H., Some ConstmctkNis in 

Andocides, 57 ff. 
Mttller, A., view of Greek stage, 161, 

164, 179, 188; on choms, 198. 

Nail-paring by barbers, 43. 
Names of Greek vases, 92 d 
fu=mdMm, 104, 106, 112, 115, 117. 



ne ut= neJum tU, 126. 

Neapolis, 28. 

M/f = nan, 129 tL 

nee mandpif 131 f. 

nee manifisium, 137. 

nee opinans (cpinus), 132. 

nee ^uoguam, 139. 

nee reete dieere, 133. 

needum = nondum, 135. 

Necessity, vbs. of, in ^doc, 57 f. 

nedum, origin of construction, 103 S, 

nedum «/, 126. 

Negative, concealed, 130 ff. 

nfglego, 132 f. 

negoHufHt 132. 

negrihiy I39. 

nep, neip, Oscan and Umbrian, 140 f. 

Neque (nee), in Latin, some uses of^ 

129 ff. 
neque = * not even,* 136. 
NicoLSON, F. W., Greek and Roman 

Barbers, 41 ff. 
pofdCct, constr. in Andoc, 63. 
navaeuJa, 51. 

idorrmrii ^(forpa, defined, 49. 
oI3a, constr. in Andoc, 65, 67, 68. 
oTo/AOi, constr. in Andoc, 63. 
tfiwufAif constr. in Andoc, 64. 
&fi6\iwop, 52. 

Optative, in indir. disc, Andoc, 68. 
Oscan negatives, 140 f. 

praenomina, 79. 
Overcrowded stage, 188 fil 

TcCpcffTi, constr. in Andoc, 59. 
Parodos, entrance and exit of actors by, 

171, 183. 
Participial Construction w. tvtx^*'' 

and Kupt7wf 143 ffl 
Participle in indir. disc, in Andoc, 65 f. 
per peeHmm tender e, 44, 

rc/Krp^X«^«t 47 f* 
^pofuuf constr. in Andoc, 65. 
^^Kw, ^fd, constr. in Andoc, 63. 
^iXttwlZtiow (iTKd^tow), 92. 
f9hm, w. particip., 150 f. 
vcffTc^, constr. in Andoc, 64. 
wK^KOfMt, wk^XM^h 49* 
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Pollux on Greek itage, 159. • 
fympHM, vocAtive of, 75 f. 
Ilo^iiirfiot And no^v^rot In Greek, 77. 
FRMlbOity, vbe, of, in Andoc, 58 ff. 
IHMUUIaTttrpilia, 81,82. 
^r0fi/htm CtuMtfUMM, 34. 
INrtenomint in -inj, 79, 81. 
fnttHris « II riW, IV wVt, 3a. 
wpiit^TT% in h«ir»cutting, 45 (T. 
iSromiting, vlte. of, in Andoc., 64. 
IVopriety, vbe. of, in Andoc., 60 f. 
mp^t f#ti^ it9lp900mit 51. 
wy^ to tiiw, conttr. in Andoc., 64. 
if##4«t«i» ci>nttr. in AndvK., oa 
mp^^lfy¥i w. inf., in AndiK., M. 
iSrovinit, vbt. of, in And(H\, 66, 67, 68. 
^(t, $1 ff.; defincii, 54, 55. 
^^•rt|^ I^MMctVit, 5 ft. 
/fiAiMrwm, 44. 
rttUilittt Syrui, 6. 
■ »tl>i tiM m<» conttr* in Andoc^ 65. 
I\rteoIi»l>imAkh w>* citx*, 35 (t ; a ccJony, 
30 ff.; *Gr«ectttrU,'36ff: 

^^eKtK>iitt IVtrMiiUM^ 1 C 

lUMWMtM^ l^ cocmi^l m Uv. (4a, 17X 

Ke«MiMW«Sn(« ^■^•^ %< in A*<(k»c^ 6ju 67, 



Sibyl, Cumae&n, 33, 35. 
vip8i&y, 52. 

ffttJi^iop, in hair-cutting, 46 f., 48, 49, 50. 
Soap, ancient, 52. 
sfiecuiumt 51. 

Spondee, in latter half pentameter, 74. 
' Stage ' in Aristophanes, the, 159 ff> 
Stage, overcrowded, 188 ff. 
shallowness of, 186 ff. 
strictim attondere^ 44. 
4rv>nr(0fM«<» constr. in Andoc., 64. 
Surrentum, 27. 
Swearing, vbs. of, in Andoc^ 64. 

Tenses, w. mtdmm^ 126. 

Thinking, vbs. of, in Andoc, 63 f^ 66, 68. 

#w^«\t|, in Greek theatre, 166. 

tfimstrinmtm^ 18. 

'Too,* idiomatk use o^ 129 ff. 

Tp^x^^^^^*^ 44- 

nrfx^i''^*^ participial constr. of^ 143 fil 

Umbrian n^atives, 140. 

V«MS, GredL Banes ol^ 92 C 
VcfraU, view of Greek stage, i6a 
\*itrern«is« on Greek stage, 159. 
njr a»d rixJmm^ 109^ 
Vocative of wools m -mo, 75 L 



\Veiske« on •Aav«^ 150 £. 

Wkssux, J. lU ^ Ptatxapiil CoB> 



l^««iiM<nk v»a\«ik vMf l^rw^tiiMMk $6. I 

R\>ll^ ). vX. An tn»cnl^ Ko^^W 6vwi Waldsn, J. W. IL. Nednw 103 fiL 
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x'^K*^^ ^tlc w ^K 15* i». ♦x 
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zzii + 153 pages. Mailing Price, ^i.io; Introduction, ^i.oa 

Ferguson. Questioiis on Cflesar and Xenophon. i2mo. Qoth. iv + 283 

pages. Mailing Price, ^1.35 ; Introduction, |x.ia. 

GiNN & Company. Classical Atlas. Revised in 1885 by eminent British 
and American Scholars. 7ixia inches. Cloth. Mailing Price, ^30; Intro- 
duction, ^3.00. 

Greenough. Virgil. Bucolics, and First Six Books of the iEneid. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. i3mo. Half morocco, xv + 773 pages. Mailing Price, 
^1.75; Introduction, $i.6a Also published in other combinations. 

Satires and Epistles of Horace. In the College Series of Latin 

Autkors, i2mo. Cloth, xiv + 306 pages. Mailing Price, ^1.35; Introduction, 
^1.35. Text Edition, Paper. 145 pages. Introduction Price, 30 cents. 

Hale. Aims and Methods in Classical Stndy. i2mo. Paper. 47 pages. 

Mailing and Teachers' Price, so cents. 

The Art of Reading^ Latin: How to Teach It. i2mo. Paper. 

74 pages. Mailing Price, 35 cents. 

Halsey. An Etymology of Latin and Greek. With a Preliminary 

Statement of the New System of Indo-European Phonetics, and Suggestions in 
regard to the Study of Etymology. x3mo. Cloth. 373 pages. Mailing Price, 
^1.35; Introduction, $1.13. 

Kellogg. The Bmtns of Cicero. In the College Series of Latin Authors, 
i3mo. Cloth, xxix + 196 pages. Mailing Price, $1.35 ; Introduction, $1.25. 
Text Edition : F^per. 118 pages. Introduction Price, 30 cents. 

King. Latin Pronunciation. A Brief Outline of the Roman, Continental, 
and English Methods. lamo. Cloth. 34 pages. Introduction Price, 35 cents. 

Leighton. First Steps in Latin. A Complete Course in Latin for one 
year. ismo. Half morocco. 518 pages. MailingPrice, ^1.35; Introduction. $1.13. 

Latin Lessons. Prepared to accompany Allen & Greenough's 

Latin Grammar. Containing also references to the Grammars of Andrews & 
Stoddard. Harkness, and Gildersleeve. i2mo. Half morocco, xviii + 357 pages. 
Mailing Price, $1.25; Introduction. $1.13. 

Parkhurst. Latin Verb. Illustrated by the Sanskrit. i2mo. Cloth. 

55 P^es. Mailing Price, 40 cents ; Introduction, 3^ cents. 

Preble. Adelphoe of Terence. With stage directions. i2mo. Paper. 

56 pages. Mailing Price, 30 cents ; Introduction, 35 cents. 

Preble & Parker. Handbook of Latin Writing. One hundred exer- 
cises for continuous Latin Writing, with Introductory Remarks and Suggestions, 
ismo. Cloth. 105 pages. Mailing Price. 55 cents ; Introduction, 50 cents. 

Shumway. Handbook of Latin Synonymes. Based on Meissner^s 

Kurxefasste Lateinische Synonymik, Square i6mo. Leatherette, flexible. 60 
pages. Introduction Price, 30 cents. 

Stickney. Cicero De Natura Deomm. Ubri Tres, with the Commentary 
of G. F. Schoemann. ismo. Cloth. 348 pages. Mailing Price, ^1.55 ; Intro- 
duction, ^140. 

Tetlow. Inductive Latin Lessons. i2mo. Half morocco, xi + 340 

pages. Mailing Price, ^1.35; Introduction, $1.13. 

Thacher. Madvig's Latin Grammar. i2mo. Half morocco. 515 pages. 

Mailing Price. $3.50; Introduction. $2.3^. 

TOMLINSON. Sdections from Latin Authors for Sig^ht Reading. i2mo. 

Cloth, xvi + 237 pages. Mailing Price, $1.10; Introduction, $1.00. 

Manual for me Study of Latin Grammar. References to the 

grammars of Allen & Greenough, Gildersleeve, and Harkness. Paper, ao cents. 

White. Latin Lexicons. Latin-English, $1.75 ; Latin-English and Eng- 
lish-Latin, $3xx> ; English-Latin, ^i.sa 

Whiton. Auzilia Vergiliana; or, First Steps in Latin Prosody. i2mo. 
Paper. iv+ x8 pages. Mailing Price, so cents; Introduction, 15 cents. 

Six WeeKs^ Preparation fin: Reading Cflesar. i8mo. Coth. 

107 pages. Mailing Price, 45 cents ; Introduction, 40 cents. 



Allen. The Medea of Euripides. i2mo. Cloth. 141 pages. Mailing 

Price, ^i. 10; Introduction, ^i.oo. 
Beckwith. The BeochanteB of Euripides. Edited on the basis of Weck- 
lein's edition. Square 8vo. 146 pages. Ooth : Mailing Price, ^1.35 ; Introduc- 
tion, ^1.35. Paper : $ix>o and 95 cents. Text Editiom : 64 pages. Paper : Mail- 
ing Price, 25 cents ; Introduction, ao cents. 

D^OoGE. The Antigone of Sophocles. Edited on the basis of WoIff^s 

edition. Square 8vo. 196 pages. Cloth: MailingPrice, $1.50; Introduction, $i.4a 
Paper : $1.90 and ^i.io. Text Edition : 59 pages. Paper : 3^ cents and ao cents. 
Dyer. The Apology and Crito of Plato. Edited on the basis of Cronos 
edition. Square 8vo. 904 pages. Cloth : Mailing Price, $1.50 ; Introduction, ^i^a 
Paper : ^1.90 and ^i.io. Text Edition : 50 pages. Paper : 25 cents and ao cents. 

Flagg. imacreontics. Square i6nio. 41 pages. Mailing Price, 40 
cents ; Introduction, 35 cents. 

Hellenic Orations of Demosthenes. Symmories, Megalopolitans 

and Rhodians. xamo. X03 pages. Mailing Price, ^i.io; Introduction, ^i.oa 



Khodtans. xamo. X03 pages. Mailing fnce, ^i.io; introduction, ^i.oa 

The Seven against Thebes of iEschylos. xii + 129 pages, with 

a sketch-map ofThebes. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.10; Introduction, ;$i.oo. 

EuripidM' Iphigenia among tl^ Taurians. Square 8vo. Cloth. 



iv -t- 197 pages. Cloth: Mailing Price, ^1.50; Introduction, $140. Paper: ^1.90 
and ^i.io. Text Edition : 79 pages. Paper : 95 cents and 90 cents. 

Fowler. Thncydides, Book v . Edited on the basis of Classen^s edition. 
Square 8vo. 913 pages. Cloth: Mailing Price. $1.50; Introduction, ^140. 
Paper : $1.90 and $1.10. Text Edition.- 67 pages. Paper : 95 cents and 90 cents. 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar. Revised and Enlarged Edition. i2nio. 

Half morocco. 495 pages. Mailing Price, ^1.65 ; Introduction, ^1.50. 
Greek Reader. i2mo. Half morocco. 384pkges. Mailing Price, 

51.65; Introduction, ^i.^o. 

Greek Moods and Tenses. Seventh Edition. i2mo. Cloth. 279 



pages. Mailing Price, ^1.65 ; Introduction, ^i.^. 

Goodwin & White. First Four Books of xenophon's Anabasis. With 

an Illustrated Vocabulary. Z9mo. Half morocco. 355 pages. Mailing Price, 
^1.65; Introduction, ^i^o. Without Vocabulary: ^i.io and ^i.oa 

Selections from Xenophon and Herodotos. i2mo. Half morocco. 



vii + 397 pages. Mailing Price, ^x.65 ; Introduction, $1.50. 

Harding, (neek Inflection. i2mo. Cloth. 54 pages. Mailing Price, 

55 cents J Introduction, 50 cents. 
HoGUE. Irregular VeriNi of Attic Prose. Their Forms, Prominent 
Meanings, and Important Compounds. Together with Lists of Related Words 
and English Derivatives. i9mo. Cloth, xii -f 968 pages. Mailing Price, ^1.65 ; 
I ntroduction,j^i.5a 

Humphries. The Cloods of Aristophanes. Edited on the basis of 

Kock's edition. Square 8vo. 959 pages. Qoth: Mailing Price, ^1.50; Intro- 
duction, $140. Paper: ^1.90 and ^i.za Text Edition: 88 pages. Paper: 
Mailing Price. 95 cents ; Introduction, 90 cents. 

J EBB. Homer. An Introduction to the Iliad and Odyssey. i2mo. 
Cloth, xii + 909 pages. Mailing Price, $1.95; to Teachers, |i.i9. 

Kendrick. Greek at Sight. Extracts from twelve authors. Paper. 
i2mo. 26 pages. Mailing and Introduction Price, 15 cents. 

Leighton. Ifew Greek Lessons. With references to Hadley's Greek 

Grammar as well as to Goodwin's New Greek Grammar. X9mo. Half morocco. 
Mailing Price, ^1.30; Introduction, auxx 

LiDDELL & Scott. Unabridged Greek-English Lexicon. The seventh 

and last Oxford Edition. 4to. Sheep. 1789 pages. Mailing Price, ^iojoo; Intro- 
duction, ^40. 

Abridged Greek-English Leziooa. Seventeenth Edition. With 

Appendix of Proper and Geographical Names, by J. M. WHITON. Square 
lamo. 8^ pages. Morocco back. Mailing Price, ^zo; Introduction,^!.^ 

Manatt. xesiODhon, Hellenica, Books I.-IV. Edited on the basis of 

the edition of Bflchtiroschatfc Square 8vo* 300 pages. Cloth : Mailing Price, 



^1.75 ! Introduction, ^1^5. Paper : $iaS And lx.35. Text Edition : 138 pages. 
Paper : Mailing Price, a< cents ; Introduction, 20 cents. 

Morris. Thucydides, Book I. Edited on the basis of Classen^s edition.' 

Square 8vo. 353 pages. Cloth: Mailing Price. ^1.75; Introduction. ^1.65. 
Paper: ti^S <^^ t?*^* '^'^^^ Edition : 91 pages. P^per : 25 cents and ao cents. 

Parsons. Cms' TaElet. With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Grammatical Questions. lamo. Cloth. 94 pages. Mailing Price, 85 cents; 
Introduction, 75 cents. 

Perrin. Odyssey, Books L-V. Edited on the basis of the Ameis- 
Hentze ^ition. Square Svo. 230 pages. Cloth: Mailing Price. ^1.50; Intro- 
duction, 1x4a Paper: |i.ao and |i.ia Text Edition: 75 pages. Paper: 
Mailing Price, 25 cents; Introduction, 20 cents. 

Richardson. Aeschines against Ctesiphon. Edited on the basis of 

Weidner's Edition. Square evo. iv -f 279 pages. Cloth : Mailing Price, ^z.50; 
Introduction. ^i.4a Paper : |i.20 and ^i.ia Text Edition: j^^ages. Paper: 
Mailing Price, 25 cents; Introduction, 20 cents. 

Seymour. Intrddoction to the Language and Verse of Homer. Square 

8vo. 104 pages. Cloth: Mailing Price, 80 cents ; Introduction, 75 cents. Paper: 
65 cents and 60 cents. 

Homer's Iliad, Books I.-III. Edited on the basb of the Ameis- 

Hentze edition. Square Svo. 235 pages. Cloth: Mailing Price, $1.50; Intro- 
duction, ^140. Paper: ^1.20 and ^i.ia Text Edition: 66 pages. Paper: 
Mailing Price, 25 cents ; Introduction, 20 cents. 

Homer's Diad. Books I.-III. With Introduction, Commentary, 



and Vocabulary, for the Use of Schools. Square Svo. Half morocco. 371 
pages. Mailing Price, ^1.35: Introduction, ^1.25. Books I.-VI.: 478 pages. 
Mailing Price, ^175 ; Introduction. ^1.60. 

Homeric vocabulary. A Concise Vocabulary to the First Six 



Books of Homer's Iliad. Square Svo. x-f 105 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, 

80 cents ; Introduction, 7^ cents. 

Selected Odes of Pindar. With Notes and an Introduction. The 



Text is that of Bergk's Fourth Edition, and the Metrical Schemes are according to 
Schmidt's Kunts/ormen der Griechischen Poesie, i2mo. Cloth. 300 pages. 
Mailing Price, ^1.55 : Introduction, $i4a 

SiDGwiCK. Giisik Prose Composition. i2mo. Cloth. 280 pages. Mail- 
ing Price, I1.65 ; Introduction, ai. go . 

Smith, lliucydides, Book Vll. Edited on the basis of Classen^s 
edition. Square Svo. 202 pages. Cloth: Mailing Price, ^1.50; Introduction,^ 14a 
Paper : ^1.20 and |i.xa Text Edition : 68 pages. Paper : 25 cents and 20 cents. 

Tarbell. Philippics of Demosthenes, iimo. Cloth. 138 pages. 

Mailing Price, ^i.io; Introduction, $ijoo. 
TowLE. Protagoras of Plato. Edited on the basis of Sauppe^s edition, 

with additions. Square Svo. 175 pages. Cloth: Mailing Price, ^1.35; Intro- 
duction, $1.25. Paper: I1.05 and 95 cents. Text Edition: 69 pages. Paper: 
Mailing Price, 25 cents; Introduction. 20 cents. 

Tyler. Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets. With an Historical 

Introduction and Notes for the student's use. i2mo. Cloth. 184 pages. Mail- 
ing Price, jli.10; Introduction, $tjoo. 

White. First Lessons in Greek. i2mo. Half morocco, x -f 286 pages. 

Mailing Price, $1.30; Introduction, $1.00, 

Passages for Practice in Translation at Sight. Part IV.— Greek. 

For Use in Colleges. With a brief Introduction on the Art of Reading at Sight. 
Square i2mo. Cloth, xviii + 181 pages. Mailing Price, 90 cents; Introd.. 80 cents. 

(Bdipus Tyrannus of Scmhocles. i2mo. Cloth. 219 pages. 



Mailing Price, $1.25 ; Introduction, |i.X2. 

. Schmidt's Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical Langnam. 

Designed as a Manual for Qasses in the Greek and Latin Poets. Svo. Cloth. 
204 pages. MaiUng Price, ^2.65 ; Introduction, ^50. 

. Stein's Suniiary of the Dialect of Heroootns. Paper: 10 cents. 

Whiton. Orations of Lysias. i2mo. Qoth. vii+ 151 pages. Mailing 
Price, ^z.io ; Introduction, ^ijoa 
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